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- MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE te 


MclIntosu, C.R. (Chairman) 
- Messieurs _ Messieurs 
Letellier 
Miss Macphail 
Macdougall 
McGibbon > 
"+ McMillan 
Malcolm | 
_Morin (St. Hyacinthe-Rouville) 
: Neill 
Perley (Sir Gey, 
Plunkett 
Prévost | 
_ Stinson 
a St. Pére 
ae Thorson 
J 4 Veniot 
Johnston : White (Mount Royal) 
(Cape Breton-North Victoia) Woodsworth 
Young (T ant Nowe a5) 


(Quorum 10) ee 
WALTER HILL, ; 
Clerk of Committee. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Hovusr oF Commons, 
) Frivay, 15th February, 1929. 


Resolved: ‘That the following members do compose the Select Standing 


Committee on Industrial and International Relations:— 
Messveurs: Bell (St. John-Albert); Bissett; ‘Black (Halifax); Bourassa; 


Chevrier; Church; Cowan; Deslauriers; Ferland: Gervais; Grimmer; Hall; 


Heenan; ‘Howard; ‘Jenkins: Johnstone ( Cape Breton North-Victoria) ; Letellier; 
Macphail (Miss) ; McGibbon; MelIntosh; McMillan; Malcolm; Morin (St. 
Hyacinthe-Rouville) ; Neill; Perley (Sir George) ; Plunkett; Prevost? Rennie; 


Stinson; St. Pére; Thorson; Veniot: White (Mount Royal) ; Woodsworth Young © 


(Toronto-Northeast)—35. (Quorum 10). 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Ordered: That the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
national Relations be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matter 


and, things as may be referred to them by the House; and to report from time 4 
to time their observations and opinions thereon, with powers to Poe for DETSOns; , 


papers and records. . 
Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


| l 


Wepnespay, 13th February, 1929. 


Ordered: That the question of granting family allowances should be studied, 
taking into consideration the respective jurisdiction of both Federal and Pro- 
vincial Parliaments in the matter, and that the said question should be referred 
to the Committee on Industrial and International Relations, with instructions 
to inquire into and make report. 

Attest. | / 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 

Clerk of the House. 


ae HURSDAY, 14th February, 1929. 


Ordered: That the Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
be authorized to investigate and report on insurance against unemployment, 
sickness and invalidity. 

Attest. 

ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
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. & 


Wenpnespay,; February an 1929. 


4 ! \ 


The Select Standing Committee on eiduaivial and Teedaona Relations 
et this day at iu a.m. *, 


Mr MeIntosh (Chairman), acti : 


_ Present: Messieurs Bourassa, Deslauriers, Bell, Heenan, Jenkins, Letellier, 
a {cIntosh, MeMillan, Morin (St. Hyacinthe), Plunkett, Prevost, Rennie, St. 
-Pére and Woodsworth—14. ° 


“The Chairman read the Order of Reference and ‘Pathted out to the Com- | 
tee that the subjects referred might be taken up concurrently, or in the 


der the Committee desired. K ; 


On motion of Mr. Letellier: 


Resolved, that the Rev. Father Leon Lebel, S.J., of Montreal, be heard on 
ae of Family Allowances at the next meeting of the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Woodsworth, the Committee extended to Mr. Heaps, 
A .P., who is not a member of the Committee, the same privileges as granted, to 
‘hi m last year. 


On fabian of Mr. Woodsworth: 


Resolved, that a representative of the Dominion Insurance Department be 
squested to attend) before this Committee to give such actuarial] information 
$s may be available in the Insurance Department on this subject. 


On motion of Mr. Letellier: 
Resolved, that the clerk obtain the services of a French Be gts for this 


a On fioten of Mr. Neill: 


Resolved, that your Committee do report and recommend that 750 copies 
in English and 250 copies in French of the evidence to be taken and of papers 
and records to be incorporated with such evidence be printed, and that Stand- 
ing Order No. 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


_ The Committee then adjourned to the eall of the Chair. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of Committee. 


a ‘Tunspay, February 26, 1929. 


/ \ 
} %. 


~ Pursuant to adjournment, and notice, the Select Standing Committee 
Industrial and International Relations met this day at 11 a.m. ~ 


7 eC The it aes (Mr. McIntosh) presiding, . o i 


: Present: Messieurs Bell (St. Jobn- Albert), Bourassa, innate Gre 
_ Hall, Heenan, Howard, Jenkins, Johnstone (Cape Breton North-Victor 
i Letellier, McIntosh, McMillan, Neil, Perley (Sir George), Plunkett, Stinso 

St. Pére, and Woodsworth—18. 


| / 
Minutes of meeting of February 20th read 4nd approved. 


Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, informed the committee of the 
3 measures he had taken regarding the recommendations made in paragraphs 4, 
Sane 5 and 6 of is final report to the House on Friday, June 1, 1928. 


He also Aled, as exhibit No. 1, copy of letter sent to all the province: of 
Canada regarding unemployment, sickness and invalidity insurance, and the 
replies which had been received in return from eight of the nine provine 
communicated with. ee 


Reverend Father Léon Lebel, 5. J., Teacher of Bialosbphy of the (aie 
_ late Conception (Montreal) called, sworn and heard, on the subject of — [ 
allowances. ~ 


On motion of Mr. Letellier: 


Resolved, that the committee do now adjourn and that the same witness 
continue at 11 a.m. to-morrow, Wednesday, February 27, 1929. 


per ae! thereto. 


The committee adjourned until 11 a.m., Beane 27, 1929. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Ks 


oo. ‘WALTER HILL, 
Nay : f Clerk of Committee. 


‘A 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room 425, House or Commons, 
-Turspay, February 26, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
et 1 at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. C. R. ypateogshiaay the Chairman, presiding. 


Hen: Mr. Hien Ay: Mr. auaman Rev. Father and gentlemen, as a 
It of your deliberations last session, some substantial benefits have accrued, 

growing out of Mr. Woodsworth’s bill and the deliberations of the committee 
u pon it. One result is that a National Civil Service Council is being established, 

nd is fairly under way at the present time. The organizations have selected 
their members to draft a constitution, and the Cabinet is now considering other 
yrtions of it. The order in council is now before the Cabinet. 

_ As directed by the committee, we corresponded with the various provinces 
in regard to insurance against unemployment, sickness and invalidity, and we 
have received a reply, or an acknowledgment, from eight of the provinces— 
from all but Price Edward Island. That correspondence will be placed before 
ou, if you have not already seen it. The attitude of the provinces has not 
been very enthusiastic in connection. with the unemployment, sickness, and 
walidity scheme. Some of the provinces, being faced with old age pensions, 
nd not knowing how far that provision will take-them in a financial way, 
esitate to embark on any new scheme. As I say, I have the answers from— 
the provinces, but I think probably we had better leave them for the members 
to read, as I could only give you a very brief synopsis of them. 

Mr Bourassa: Will those replies be printed? 

_ Hon. Mr. Heenan: That depends on the wish of the committee. 

Mr. Bourassa: I think it would be better. 


Hon. Mr. Heenan: Yes, I think so. I might say that I travelled through- 
out the country a great deal and met a number of members from the different 
provinces, and in discussing this situation with them, the thought they leit 
with me was that they did not think they would be able to get their people — 
to go. along with them until they had the old age pensions scheme established 
and under way, to see what it would cost and how it would work out. While 
I was in England this past year I gave a great deal of study to the system there, 
although I had a fair knowledge “of it. I entered into what might be termed 
egotiations to bring an expert over here in conformity with the recommenda- 
on of this committee, a man who. had spent a great deal of time on these 
problems and who is a very prominent man in the labour movement over there. 
As a result of our discussions we felt tat unless there was some tentative plan 
set up which would be considered feasible for the Dominion of Canada, it would 
be almost impossible to estimate the cost of any scheme. He thought it would 
e far better to first lay out a tentative plan, and then, if it was-thought desir- 
able, he, or someone else equally informed, would be glad to come over and 


osed to agree with him—that if we wanted any information it would be 
better to send someone from Canada over there to study the situation, who, 
pon his return, would be with us continually and be able to recommend a 
policy for’Canada. He thought that would be better than to have a man come. 
in from another cduntry to recommend a policy for this Dominion. 


scuss it with you. His thought in the matter was_—and I confess I am dis-_ ~ 
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Mr. McMitian: Why could we not have that gentleman’s name? 


Hon. Mr. Heenan: Because he will be in politics within the next few 
months. 

I also discussed this matter with many prominent men, including members 
of the British cabinet, and those who may become members of the British 
cabinet, and when I outlined the conditions in Canada to them they found that 
our problem was not so easy as to enable them to recommend a particular 
scheme. For instance—and I am digressing for a moment—if a man is a 
machinist and goes on the employment list, he is registered, and is expected to 
go to any part of the country where he can secure employment as a machinist. 
In Canada, as you know, conditions are a little different. A man may be 
employed onia railway and be out of employment for two or three months, and 
he will then go into the bush, or elsewhere, and do other work; he might run 
a boat on the Lake of the Woods, or drive an automobile, or something of that 
nature. The difference in the conditions made it difficult for the prominent 
men in the British labour movement, with whom I discussed the question, to 
say just what would be the best system for a country like ours. That, gentle- 
men, is a brief outline of what we have done since we last met. I think perhaps 
the committee might give some further consideration to this question, as has 
been requested by some of the provinces, and perhaps form a tentative plan 


that would appear feasible for Canada. Then we might get an estimate of | 
just what it would cost the country and the provinces. There is one important — 


thing in connection with this question, and in connection with any plan you 
recommend—if you do recommend one—and that is, you must endeavour to 
formulate a plan that wili carry the provinces with you, because this is not 
like the old age pensions. You cannot have a system which would permit one 
province to accept unemployment insurance, and another to reject it. It will 
have to be a Dominion-wide affair; every province will have to go into it, or 
it will not work out as well as we would like. I think that is all I have to say, 
except to assure you that if at any time you desire any officials of our depart- 
ment to. appear before you, they will be glad to do so, and give you any informa- 
tion you may require., Personally, I may say that I will try to attend the 
sittings of your committee much more regularly than I have done. 


Mr. Bourassa: Mr. Chairman, I am sure we are very thankful tc the 
Minister for his illuminating explanation of his trip both through Canada and 
abroad, and without passing comment which might be too eulogistic for the 
Minister at the present time, it seems to me the first thing we should do is to 
have these communications from the provinces printed and distributed, not 
_ only to the members of the committee, but to the members of the House, after 
which we can probably take up this question more intelligently. 


Mr. McMittan: I second that suggestion. 
Carried. 


The CuatrrmMAn: I am sure I am expressing the sentiments of all the 
members present when I say that we would like to see the Minister here as 
often as possible. 


Mr. Bourassa: And, if possible, have him stay all the time. 


The CuHarrman: Yes. We will ask him for a one hundred per cent attend- 
ance. 

We have Father Lebel with us this morning. I would ask him to come 
forward now, and we will get his evidence on the reference before the Commit- 
tee. I do not think it is necessary for me to read the reference again. 


/ 


x: ee 


Pari J Leh Dieu a a. called na sworn. 


‘Ba the Chairman: 

Q. What is your name in full, Father?—A. Léon Tekel S.J: 
-Q. What position do you occupy at the present time, Father?—A. I am 
acher of Philosophy at the Immaculate Conception, Montreal. 

_ Q. You understand the reference before the committee, Father, and we 
rould ask you to unfold that reference in your own way as fully as possible. 
e will later, or perhaps throughout your address, ask a question or two on 
the subject you are dealing with—A. Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
“mittee, I am very grateful to the Committee for giving me this opportunity 
0 speak my mind on the subject, a subject in which I am very interested, and 
one which should interest legislators. ; 

iAccantine to the words of the Minister ef Labour, our present government 


llowance is also connected. I must apologize to the Committee for speaking 
in English. I am afraid my English is rather poor, but I will do my best in 
order to be understood. 
All sound economists and legislators agree that the family is the funda- 
ental unit of society. From families society draws it substance and without 
them it could not subsist, so that the strength of any nation and the degree of 
its true civilization, depend in great part on- the vitality of its fundamental 
‘unit just as the strength of a living body. depends on the health and vigor of 
the cells which compose it. Hence, a state which pretends to progressive 
rganization should attend, in its legislation, to the means of facilitating 
- the existence and well- being of the family; and supposing that a change in 
social conditions renders ihe economic organization unfavourable to it, it is 
an essential duty of the state to poe ay economics in order to readapt them 
to family needs. 
Moreover, in order that a anion may continue in existence it is necessar vv 
that it contain a certain proportion of what economists call large families. 
yy large families I do not mean the family of twenty, nor the family of fifteen, 
or yet the family of twelve. What economists call large families. are families 
of four or more. A nation should contain a certain proportion of those large 
families if it» wants to continue in existence. This is common sense, Suppose 
or a moment that a society is composed only of bachelors, or of childless 
families, it would not take an oracle to tell what would happen after one 
generation. With families of one child society would rapidly disappear from 
the face of the earth; even families of two children could not maintain their 
number in the course of generations unless both children came to maturity and 
each founded a family, whereas it often happens that one or the other dies 
prematurely or remains unmarried. 
- Economists maintain that a family must number at least three children 
in order that it shall not dwindle from one generation to another. It is, there- 
ore, families of four or more children which make up for the celibates, for 
he childless and small families, and, consequently, a nation which does not 
contain a certain proportion of large families is doomed to. more or less rapid 
extinction. 
The importance of ae families is even greater in a country like Canada, 
which possess immense territories and innumerable resources to be exploited, 
a country which is burdened by debt weighing heavily on a small disseminated 
population, and stands close to a nation which exercises a strong hold on our 
countrymen, due to the higher standard of living and milder climate prevailing 
there; so much so, that, despite the efforts of our governmental and national 
societies, we are facing this abnormal situation, namely: Canada an exceedingly 
[Reverend Father Leon Lebel, 8.J.] 


eems to be interested in social questions, such as insurance, with which family 


’ 
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rich ancl prosperous country with an underpopulated territory, with° immense 
stretches of land waiting only for men to turn into money the riches of its soil, — 
suffering yearly’ an emigration proportionately greater than an overpopulated 
country. 

Everybody knows that from 1900 to 1921, 2,000,000 men disappeared from 
Canada. During the following five years, from 1921 to 1926, according to - 
official statistics, 675,000 left Canada, so that our net increase during this period 
was only 600,000, whereas we received during that time 608,000 immigrants. 
Australia, with a smaller population and a lesser number of immigrants, enjoyed — 
an increase of 750,000 during the same period. — 


Mr. Bourassa: If you will allow me to interrupt, Father, just for the — 
sake of accuracy, you mean people, not men? 


The Wirness: People, yes. Australia with a smaller population and a — 


- lesser number of immigrants, enjoyed an increase of 750,000 during the same — 


period. If Canada continues to increase at the same yearly rate as it has done 
from 1921, that is, 120,000, the Canadian population would be less than 
13,000,000 in 1950, which is far from the 23 000,000 predicted by the Premier 

of one.of the provinces some months ago. : 

Many would perhaps suggest intensifying immigration as a means of filling — 
the gap. But that remedy does not seem to be a very happy one. Immigrants 
are costly; they must not be too numerous for assimilation, especially those from 
foreign countries. On the other hand, we know the difficulties encountered in ~ 
immigration from the British Isles. Farmers will not come to Canada; they © 
are not numerous enough in England; good workers will not easily agree to. 
emigrate, because they do not find in Canada the benefits of those social 
insurances against sickness, invalidity, enforced idleness and so on, which they 
actually enjoy, in their own country. This statement was confirmed by Mr.. 
Falk, an Englishman who resided in Canada for twenty years. Comparing the 
situation of the Canadian and the English worker, from og points of view, 
the situation of the English worker is more secure. 

Moreover, as.the years run on, England will be less and less in a position 
to send us immigrants, for since the end of the World War, the birthrate in 
England has become lower than in France. For the first three months of 1927, 
according to Henry Somerville, the number of deaths in Great Britain and~ 
Wales exceeded that of births, and on August 9, 1928, Herbert Bailey, a corre- 
spondent of the British United Press, was ‘compelled to write the following: 


_ A new angle to the rable of British emigration to Canada is being 
stressed to-day by the newspapers, which are pointing out that the fall 


in the British birthrate and the readjustment of British industries are 


“ 


certain within a decade to make Britain cease to be a “ population 
exporting ” country. Hence the Dominions will then be unable to secure 
British stock for their empty lands, > . 


This means a danger for the future of Canada as a British country, the 
more so because a similar decrease is being registered in the birthrate of all 
the Canadian provinees. 

Hence it follows, as an imperative necessity, that our economic conditions 
should be so adapted as to favour the welfare of families, so that young men 
may not be induced to protract indefinitely the foundation of a home, and that 
large families may not be forced to emigrate to the United States in the hope 
of finding there a decent living. 

Unfortuately since the economic revolution which ae the huge develop- 
ment of large industry, and the introduction of machinery, social conditions 
have been evolving in a direction almost opposite to the interests of oe wage 


[Reverend Father Leon Lebel, SJ.] 


* 


omic (hither which owe: the revolution in order to be Spas of 
e fact. 

: ‘At a time when the whole production was done in small shops every work- 

nan enjoyed the possibility, after working a certain time, under an employer 

become a partner in his turn, thus increasing his revenues according to the 

reasing of his family charges. He had, moreover, the full liberty to dispose 


his family. Finally, there was nothing to prevent him from making use of 
children as soon as they were able to work, the standard of education not 
equiring at that time a long stay at school. 
At the present’time, the great majority of the wage earners are deprived of 
the possibility of becomang employers. Great production and huge manufacture 
blige them to remain wage earners as long as they live, with an increase of 
ges during their working life, it is true, but not in the same proportion as their 
ily responsibilities. After forty-five years, when these responsibilities 
eigh heavily on him, the modern worker—unlike the wage earner of an earlier 
-day—is not at liberty to prolong his working day and thus increase his output. 
‘The- eight-hour day has been imposed upon him by modern civilization as well 
as a long and costly stay at school for his "children. All these are equivalent 
o a kind of expropriation by which he is partly deprived of his means of earn- 
g, and nothing has been given him in return. Theré are laws preventing the 
oy now from working in manufacture before a certain age, and after the age 
of sixteen some nations prohibit long hours of work. 
I do not want to be taken as criticizing that kind of legislation. Those 
things are very good; indeed they are necessary at the present time. Eventually 
he boy will profit by it; because he will be more healthy, and more intellectually 
ted for the battle of life. Society will draw benefits from such legislation, 
because we will have more intelligent citizens, and so forth, but in the meantime 
father of a large family must battle along as best he can. He has to feed © 
the family, clothe them and send them to school, and he has been deprived — 
of a part of his means of earning, and nothing has ‘been given in return to com- 
ensate for this. 
The situation is further complicated by the lowering of infant mortality. 
Besides the fact that medical treatment which formerly was dispensed with is 
now a fresh source of expense for the head of the family, the coming in to this 
world now is a very costly job. 


Mr. McMirian: Too costly. We want to register a protest against 


The Witness: It often happens that the children saved from death.by a 
1ore enlightened intervention remain weak and sickly, and for years are a source 
f care and expense which impose a heavy burden on the income of the father, 
and increase the fatigue of the mother. Add to this that large families are 
excluded from apartment houses; that the modern four and five room flats are 
not fit for them; that they are refused roomier lodgings because they lack 
resources to pay the rent, or simply because they have the fortune, or the mis- 
fortune, to have many children. Think also of the question of servants who 
raust actually be paid a wage often greater than the rent itself, and who, as is 
very often the case, generally flatly refuse to work where there are many children. 
Remember finally that playgrounds are wanting in cur large cities, and that 
there exist municipal regulations allowing the police to arrest children found 
playing in the street, and you will be forced to the conclusion that the task of 
raising even a moderate family in our crowded cities has become a serious 
problem, especially in the case of the wage earner. The conditions have become 
aggravated by the unequal distribution of family burdens. Formerly, a large 
ny was the general rule. Marriages were contracted at an early age; young 
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men started homemaking often before twenty, and then it happened that large 
families were the general rule; and, as it was the general rule, they had the same 
resources and lived very moderately. But actually to-day, on account of the 
increase in the cost of living, on account of the luxuries indulged in by the 
young people of both sexes, the young men are obliged to delay establishing 
homes until they are able to earn the income necessary to support a family. 
As a rule, ten to fifteen, and perhaps more, years have slipped by, and so it is © 
that we see many bachelors of thirty-five years waiting to get married. That 
As why the number of bachelors and married men with small families have in- 
creased so considerably. 

To give the statistics of Belgium, twenty-nine per cent of the males,are un- 
married; fifteen per cent are married without children. That means forty- four a 
per cent without any family responsibilities. Sixteen per cent have but one 
child; twelve have two children; eight per cent have three children, and twenty 
per cent have four or more children. And in those statistics dependent children 

’ are considered those under twenty-one. If they were counted under fourteen 

or sixteen the proportion would be even greater.1 Thus forty-four per cent of 
the male population of Belgium have no family responsibilities; thirty-six per — 
cent have but light responsibilities, and twenty per cent carry heavy respon- 
sibilities. In other words, Cube per cent raise almost twice as many children 
as the other eighty per cent 

Now, the same obtains in England. In England before the War, twenty- 
seven per cent were bachelors; twenty-five per cent married without children. 
That means fifty-two per cent. But this is only among workers, it is not in the © 
country at large. Seventeen per cent had but one child; thirteen had two 
children; nine per cent had three, and nearly ten per cent had four or more. 

' In Australia, counting all the workers, forty-five per cent are bachelors;, 
sixteen and one half per cent are married without any children; eight per cent 
have one child; eight per cent have two, and twenty-two per cent have three or 

i; ymore. 

What is the effect of this unequal distribution. of family responsibility? In 

-a community of adults of equal resources or income, where the majority of those 
adults have scarcely any family responsibilities, that majority may be well off, 
or even rich. They spend more money; they multiply their wants; they develop 
expensive-tasts and raise the standard of living, and the cost of living rises for 
the whole population. That is what we see to-day. The cost of comforts has been 
broadened. 

The large families, submerged in this mass, can neither lodge nor feed nor 
clothe nor educate nor amuse themselves as they could two centuries ago; they 
are in the grasp of social needs, and, lacking resources, are exposed to intoler- 
able privation. 

The problem of the subsistence of the family wage earner is one which 
must draw the attention of legislatures, and more so because in our societies, 
industralized and commercialized, as they are, actually more than one half of. 
the population seems to depend on a salary to find a subsistence. According to 
the last census of Canada, of every one thousand citizens, 505 were on the farms 
and rural districts, and 495 were in the urban districts. Now, since that time 
I think the proportion has changed and in some of the provinces, such as Que- 
bee and Ontario, the proportion is reversed. In Quebec the proportion was 560 
in urban districts and 440 in the rural districts, and we must remember the = 
fact that even in the rural districts they depend on salaries and wages for their s 
living. In Ontario the proportion is yet greater, I think it is 580 in the cities sf 
and 420 in the rural districts. : 


Mr. Bourassa: Including the villages? 
[Reverend Father Leon Lebel, 8.J.] 


_ The Wirness: Yes, including the villages, and it seems to me that the con- 
tion is growing worse as time goes on. For instance, let us consider the growth 
‘in automobiles and motor vehicles, which are taking the place of horses. There 
are 25,000,000 automobiles in the United States, or one for every five persons. 
In Canada I think the proportion is one automobile for every seven or eight 
persons, and I do not doubt that within five years that proportion will also be 
one in five. __hat means that one-third of the stretches of lands which were 


eserved for the production of farm produce. 
Mr. WoopswortH: And golf courses. 


The Witness: And’ the American farmers have’ begun to adapt them- 
Ives to that condition and are beginning the cultivation of vegetables by the 
se of machines and, scientific methods, thereby creating an overproduction. 
We know very \well that the statistics of the United States record that there 
is an overproduction on most farms of the United States, and the Minister of 
_ Agriculture seems to think that the only way to solve the problem—the most 
ficacious way—would be to control the production, to limit it, because it 


more production. Where do these farmers go? They are gathering in the cities. 


<3 verproduction along certain lines of articles that easily strike the markets, 


stock. There is a serious underproduction of live stock in the United States at 
~ \ the present time. fe 
ms Mr. Heaps: Does not also the question of under-consumption enter into 
the consideration? ; 
The Witness: It is possible. Now, the consequence of it is the gathering 
in the cities of these men, and they are actually fostering in the United States 
a new method of cultivating vegetables and fruit by the use of what they call 
mulch paper, by which they rapidly kill the weeds and require less handiwork. 


multiply their production by two, three, four, five, and in some cases six. This 


still further decrease and vet production will increase. 
Now this gathering of farmers in the cities comes with the application to 


that ten or fifteen men are replaced with a machine so that they are obliged 


an over-production in industry, and, with social insurance not established, 
lack of work. In all nations where this.industrialization has been established 
and has spread, we notice that after forty-five years it is getting more and more 
difficult to find work, because you know that to serve these machines with 
rapidity it needs a young man, with all his resources. Now, I ask how it will 
be possible to raise families henceforth. These other factors explain the rapid 
decline in natality in civilization after the war. England and Sweden have 
fallen twas than France, and Germany with so large a level of natality is 
at the level of France. France, of all the other nations, alone has maintained 


_ five points, and I think it is on account of the family allowance that they have 
_ succeeded in keeping their rate of natality on the level. In Canada the same 
thing obtained. In 1921 the rate of natality was 26-4. In the five years from 
1921 it had fallen down to 22. Canada, for the eight provinces, excepting 
Quebec, lost 4-4, and the province of Quebec sunk even faster, because from 
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formerly employed to produce hay and oats for nourishing horses are to-day 


exists at the present time. That means that with fewer farmers there will be 


Mr. McMinuan: May I make this observation, that while there is an 


there is a serious underproduction in other directions, notably amongst the live 


By keeping up the humidity and simulating the warmth of the sun they can. 


method is spreading very rapidly- That means that the number of farms will 


‘industry of scientific methods, what is called industrialization, which means. 


produce three or four times what they would do otherwise. That means 


its level after the war, when we would have expected it to go down four or 
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37-6 in 1921, it fell to 32-1 in 1926, showing a loss of 54 points; so that Canada 
has ta rely mainly on its natural increase to build up a population. Economists 
anticipate, not only for Canada but elsewhere, a stabilization of the white 


population. They are fearing—especially those in Europe—that the white ay, 


race is imperilled, and in danger of seeing its population go down. Mr. C. W. 
Peterson in his booklet “Canada’s Population Problem” concludes with the 
following words: 


Economists freely predict a stationary, or possibly receding, future 
world population. Beyond all shadow of doubt, in 15 or 20 years Canada 
will look overseas in vain for surplus man-power to develop her resources. 
So we are essentially working against time in our present leisurely 
colonization effort. With the passing of each year the problem will be 
irrevocably intensified. For a few years yet European countries may 
remain partly over-populated with adults, but our chances to secure more 


people are dwindling steadily day by day. It requires no prophetic K 


foresight to conclude that the time limit, within which Canada may 


solve her population problem, in terms of millions of new citizens, is | 


coming to an end. 


So that Canada has to rely mainly on its natural increase, to build the 


population. That does not mean that we should cease immigration, but I | i 


should say it means that it is useless to bring out, at great cost, numerous 
- immigrants if we cannot keep them in Canada, or if we can not prevent the 

Canadian born from crossing the border. As was said recently by the Premier 
of British Columbia, “ You cannot collect much rain in a leaky barrel”, and 
you cannot build a population if the emigration equals the immigration. The 
first operation is to cure the leak. One of the most efficacious remedies would 
be to solve the problem of the subsistance of the family. Now, this problem 
has for many decades occupied the minds of the economists, and after long 
discussions they arrived at what they thought was an adequate solution, namely, 
the living wage. It is necessary that the wage be a living one, otherwise it 
would be to admit that our present organization, of which we are so proud, 


Is inferior to that of slavery. What do they mean by a living wage? That. 


is to pay every adult male worker a minimum wage sufficient to cover tie 
expenses of a family of five persons, the father, the mother and the three 
children. In fact, if we accept the modern economist’s idea, everybody— 
employer, employee, the man in the street—all admit that a living wage is the 
most reasonable solution, and we see that all the governments to-day are pre- 
. paring statistics of the cost of living based upon what is necessary to maintain 
a family of five. That means they adopt implicitly the living wage as a real 
solution. Everybody considers it as a panacea which will completely solve 
the problem of the family. Unfortunately this would not be a panacea at all. 
Compared with the present economic possibilities it appears as a mere Utopia. 
The inadequacy of the living wage for solving the problem of the family 
has been established by many modern economists, such as Paul Douglas in 
the United States, Miss E. F. Rathbone, and Mr. J. Cohen in England, and 
Mr. A. B. Piddington in Australia. Making use of official statistics they state 
that if every adult male worker should receive a wage sufficient for a family of 
five, commerce and industry would pay more for wives and children than 
there are people in the whole nation.» In the United States, for instance, where 
there are approximately 18,000,000 male adults who are gainfully employed, 
to pay each of them enough to support.a family of five would mean granting 
maintenance for 90,000,000 people, and this, supposing that each worker would 
be paid only the minimum wage. But we must take into account the supple- 
ment which has to be paid to skilled labour. ‘The statistics prove that 50 per 
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cent must be added for that item, which would mean that the maintenance of 
42,000,000 people would be involved. Add to this the wages paid to male 
workers under 21 years of age, and those paid to women and girls and you 
are forced to conclude that the wage bill of commerce and industry should be 
sufficient to sustain more people than there are in the United States. Yet 
notwithstanding that immense effort, the solution would be almost inadequate 
and very poor. Statistics show that among the working class nearly 80 per 
cent are bachelors or heads of small families; 10 per cent only are heads of 
families of five, these having about 40 per cent of the dependent children of the 
nation. To pay the vital wages to all adult male workers would mean that 80 
per cent would receive more than their needs, ten per cent would receive accord- 
ing to their needs, and 10 per cent would receive less than their needs. In other 
words, with the family-of-five wages, millions of phantom children.and wives 
would be provided for by commerce and industry, while millions of flesh and 
blood children would lack adequate support. As Doctor Paul Douglas says, 
the family-of-five advocates seem to believe that by overpaying many workers 
they will atone for greatly underpaying others. Moreover, the famaily-of- 
five wages is a mere Utopia. Although for many decades the living wage 
was advocated by employees, accepted in principle by employers, applauded 
by everybody, yet in not a single country has it been achieved, not even in 
the United States. That is evident in the United States. There the econ- 
-omists have established a budget for a family of five of $2,000— a decent 
standard. LEighty per cent of the wage earners do not receive such 
wages, but we must not be too harsh on the subject because many of the wage 
earners in the United States have other resources than wages, revenue and 
meome from other sources and yet statistics are there for the wages themselves 
showing that 31 per cent of the wage earners in the United States actually 
receive wages under $1,250, which is considered by economists as the budget 
_ for a bachelor. 
In Canada, the budget for a family of five is adopted by many economists. 
_ The statisticians of the government give every month in the Labour Gazette 
what they estimate a family budget should, be, and they give a figure for 
expenses of a family of five for one week, giving only what is required for 
nourishment, for rent, and for heating, and they say that in order to have a 
complete budget there should be added 50 per cent to the figure given by the 
government. According to this, the family budgetgin Canada would be between 
$1,600 and $1,700—$1,650. Many of our economists have tried to comply 
with the first part of the budget established by the statisticians. Miss Gould, 
_.of Toronto, estimates a family budget to be $2,160. That is the highest one 
I have ever seen. Mr. Comeau, of Montreal, having made an estimate based 
on inquiries of the very small workers, estimates it at $1,931. That seems 
_ to be a little too high. Mr. Hushion estimates it at $1,803; Mr. St. Pierre 
- estimates it at $1,700, and, most conservative of all, Mr. G. B. Clark of the 
Social Agencies of Montreal estimates it at $1,101.76. He explains in his report 
that he wants to take the lowest possible standard, and that he has omitted 
_ those items on which it is very difficult to strike an average, such as physicians’ 
fees, and we all know that in many eases the charges for physicians’ fees 
run into a considerable amount. He also omits drugs and insurance, charity 
expenses, union dues, and recreation—all expenses for recreation—tobacco, 
candy, stationery, replacement of kitchen utensils, towels and bedding. They 
_ are all excluded. If you add something for all of these items, I think his figure 
would probably go over $1,300. 
Now, the variations in those budgets are explained precisely by that. 
_ There are two standards taken by the economists, the average standard, accord- 
ing to the man living in general society, and a low standard, such as what is 
[Reverend Father Leon Lebel, $.J.] 
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absolutely necessary to exist—not to live. So Mr. Hushion’s estimate of a 
merely existing budget of $1,200, means that a family of five would only exist; 
it would not die; it would not starve to death, but it could not live according 
to the standards of our nation. 

Now, the Commission created by the government to study the minimum 
-wages of women has set a budget for women workers at $634, taking a figure 
lower than that by any of the organizations which they had consulted— 


Mr. Bourassa: That is for single women? 


The Wirness: For single women, yes. What are the wages in Canada? 
In 77 of the main industries I think that actually the average wage is below 
a thousand dollars. We must consider in Connection with that that many of 
the workers are girls and women, and many are young men, so if we would 
take the average wage of the male adult worker, the figure would be a little 


higher. But I maintain that there are in Canada- whole classes of workers | 


who earn less than $1,000, and those are what we call “ unskilled labour.” For 


_ unskilled labour the recognized tariff is 35 cents an hour; some earn 30 cents » 


an hour, and in some industries only 25. Many men who work with shovels 


are only earning that. But, supposing a man earns 35 cents an hour, and works ai 
ten hours a day, 300 days a year without losing Saturday afternoons; that.) 


means a theoretical annual wage of $1,050, which is far below the family 
budget—even the ‘‘ existing budget.” And we know very well—as I have been 


told by organizations on oath—that the average wages of unskilled labour a 


range about $800. When we consider that, and further consider that the budget 
of a girl is estimated at $634 in Quebec, we wonder how the father of a family 
if he has one, two, three and sometimes four and five children, can manage 


to live. He will live, but his children have no advantages. He is obliged to © 


take his children from school as soon as they are able to earn 50 cents or a 
dollar a week, and sometimes the mother is obliged_to go out and work, which 


is a very sad condition. The reason for this failure must be found in the fact a 


_ that industry and commerce in general do not possess the resources sufficient to 
_ pay all a living wage. The employers have not, sufficient resources to pay. 


That has been made clear by a scientific inquiry by the Government of Australia - — 
in which expert statisticians declared that by distributing to the working popu- _ 


lation the entire value of all the merchandise produced in the country a fifty 
per cent increase in wages w@uld not be obtained. It was precisely that inquiry 
which marked the beginning of the establishment of family ‘allowances in 
Australia. 


On the other hand, inquiries made in Germany, England and the United 


States have proved that the share of profits coming to capitalists and contractors, 


compared with that which the workers received in salary does not, on the whole, 


exceed ten per cent. But I think in'the United States and Canada the proportion — 


would be greater, that the benefits to the industrial men in general would be a 
little greater. How could employers then raise the general wage fifty per cent 
if they make only ten per cent of the whole. We know very well that every year 
theres a proportion of employers who go into bankruptcy. Surely they cannot 
raise the salaries fifty per cent. Then there is a large proportion of employers 
who just stand on their feet and make no profits. The greatest number of 
firms and employers in Canada and other countries have moderate profits. They 
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cannot raise substantially the wages of their employees unless they increase ; 


the price of their products, in which event up would go the cost of living, and 
' we would be practically on the same level again. There is a small proportion 
of the larger firms who are making great profits. Those firms could raise the 
wages of their employees, but generally they are the ones who do not. So the 
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only way of having a ‘general raising of wages would be for all employers to 
ut together their resources, give all their revenues to the employees and produce 
without dividends; but I think that era is not yet here. 


So that the fiving wage is a failure. It was not realized in the two richest 
countries of the would—the United States and Canada—and in the most prosper- 
ous period of their existence. Now, if it has not been established I wonder 
where and when it could be established, how it could be realized. Are we 
entitled to conclude that nothing is to be done in the matter, that large families 
are to be left to fight for their lives under the diverse conditions confronting 
em? If nothing is to be done then the Bolshevist contention is well founded, 
that the present capitalistic organization has to be overthrown, because under 
resent conditions men are doomed to lead a life of poverty and privation. 


Now, European economists and business men have concluded otherwise. 

hey have looked at our economic machine, and they have seen that there is a 

heel missing somewhere in the machine, but that it would be very easy to 
ut that wheel in place in order that we might proceed more smoothly; and 
ey thave arrived at the conclusion that our economic system can be easily 

corrected so as to fit the change in conditions that has taken place. Their 

solution consists in paying the worker who is the head of a family a supple- 

mentary contribution proportional to his family responsibilities. This con- 

tribution, which they call “ family allowances,” is not to be paid.directly by the 

individual employer to his own employees. It is distributed from a general fund 

to which all employees contribute, according to the number of employees or the 

total amount paid in wages. There is an equalization in connection with this ~ 
fund. The amount an emplover has to pay is: always the same, no matter what 
proportion of bachelors and heads of families he has in his employ. Suppose 
_two firms employ one hundred men working for $30 a week. One firm has only 
athers of families or heads of families. Let us say that with all those heads 
f families there are so many dependent children. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Do you favour such a fund coming from industry or do you feel it 
should come out of State taxation?—A. Well, I will come to that afterwards. 

Tf one of the employers should only have bachelors i in his employ, and the other 
only fathers of large families, the cost is the same at the end of the week, 

according to the equalization of this fund. 


Nor are family allowances to be considered as a wage paid to the head of — 
‘a family in return for his work. It is not a salary, it is not a wage: It is a 
recognition of eminent service rendered to society, and to the employer, which 
will assure the prosperity and development of the country in the future. 


: Under the principle “equal work equal pay”, it may be said that if you 
augment the remuneration paid to the worker who is the head of a family you 
vill be obliged to augment the remuneration paid to everyone else. The logic 
there. The principle of equal work equal pay is an old one, that is, paying 
wages as a matter of strict justice. If two men give to the same employer the 
same labour, the employer has satisfied justice if he gives the same wages, no 
‘matter if one is a bachelor and the other a head of a family—equal work and 
equal pay. And that is the reason why organized labour and employers have 
always been opposed to making any difference in the matter of wages between 
achelors and heads of families. But there is another principle founded on 
reason, “each according to his needs”; because in a proper state of society 
everyone must be able to live, and those who are workers, since they must live 
on their labour, must find in their wages the means of living each according 
to his needs. 
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To-day, those two principles are merged, and harmoniously merged. When 
the earner goes to the cashier for his wages it is a case of equal work equal pay, __ 
but he goes also to the compensation fund, if he is the head of a family, and then 
he receives according to his needs. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Have you considered the proposal made by the Labour Committee of — 
the League of Nations, and put before the Congress last October, a resolution to 
develop in the homes a craft by which the worker and his family by making 
some artistic article might supplement his salary, or their salary, in a very’ — 
‘efficient way? Do you see any solution in that?—A. Certainly, it would be a ‘4 
great help, but I do not think it would be complete. : 

The CHamrMan: ‘The suggestion has been made that the Committee jae 

\Father Lebel again. He happens to have a lot of material, and of necessity he 
must take some time to develop it. 

Mr. Bourassa: It seems to me that the Father has put before us in an 
admirable manner what I would call the foreword of the problem, setting forth 
the conditions under which the needs have arisen. Later he will give us the 
details. I think we need them and I think we will all enjoy hearing the Father 
work out his system. I do not think we should crowd Father Lebel in any way. | 
I-think he should finish to-day the exposition of the basic principles, and then __ 
reserve for another sitting the exposition of his scheme. Bee 

‘Mr. McMnan: It will be continuous in the report anyway. ie 

The CuHarRMAN: It is almost one o’clock now. If Father Lebel could a: 
at a suitable point it would be all right. 

Mr. Lereiier: An adjournment at this stage would be convenient to the 
members of the Committee, as I presume some of the members will have ques-- 
tions to ask the reverend Father. 

The Witnesss I think this would be a good place to stop. 


The witness retired. 


\ 
The Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m., on Wednesday, February 
. 27, 1929. 


EXHIBITS. - 


(Copy) 


Ortawa, July 31, 1928. 


Dear Sir,—I desire to draw your attention to the report of the Select 
nding Committee on Industrial and International Relations with respect 
Insurance against Unemployment, Sickness and Invalidity, which was adopted 
the House of Commons on June 6th last. 

I am sending you herewith a copy of the final report of the Committee 
wr the consideration of your Government and as you will note from paragraph 7 
n page 237 the matter is to be further considered at the next session of Parlia- 
ent I would be glad to have an expression of your views thereon. 

ty) | might add that the report of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 
is now in the hands of the printer and as soon as the same is off the pie 
hall be pleased to forward you a few copies. 


Yours very truly, 


' PETER HEENAN, 
Minister of Labour. — 


/ 
_ (The above was forwarded to all the Provincial Governments). 


(Copy) 


Province or Nova Scorra 
OFFICE OF THE PREMIER 


Hairax, August 3, 1928. 


_ Dear S1r,—I have your letter of July 31st. The whole subject matter will 
have to be studied with great care by the Government, and for that purpose we 
will await the printed report of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 
Meantime I have to point out that while the Government is sympathetic 
oward all modern measures of similar character which have for their object the 
etterment of living conditions, the limiting factor in the Province of Nova 
otia is that of finance. For practically fifteen years this Province has not 
da balanced Budget, and before we can take up the subject matter of 
dustrial and international relations we ‘are immediately confronted with a 
ery heavy obligation muses would arise with the adoption of the Old Age 


Yours very truly, 
E. N. RHODES, 


‘ Premier. 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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(Copy) 
THb GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE or New BruNSWICK 
\ 
THE PREMIER 


Saint JoHn, N.B., August 3, 1928. 
Honourable Perzr Hesnan, cs 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
) 

My Dear Minister:—Your letter 31st ult. received with reference to insur-~ 
ance against unemployment, sickness and invalidity. ‘ 

Of course, I recognize the desirability of some such provisions as these, 
but I think you will understand that, faced with the question of Old Age 
Pensions and what I regret to say seems to be the probable withdrawal by 
your Government of the assistance to technical education, it is utterly impossible 
for a Province with such limited means as New Brunswick to consider, at all, 
the subject about which you write. These things are simply matters of financial 
ability to do things, and when we have not got the money we cannot, and should 
not, undertake the responsibility. 
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Yours sincerely, Vs 
| 


JOHN B. BAXTER. 
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(Copy) 
Minister’s OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS AND LABOUR 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
QuesBec, August 7, 1928. 


~ To the Honourable PretTer HEEnan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear S1r,—I duly received yours of the 31st ult., drawing my attention to 
the report of the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations with respect to Insurance against Unemployment, Sickness and In- 
validity, adopted by the House of Commons on June 6th last, andi wish to state, . 
in answer, that it will be duly submitted to the attention of my. colleagues 
of the Cabinet. 


Yours truly, 
ANTONIN GALIPEAULT. 
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; MINIisterR oF LABOUR 


Province or Baris CouumBIA 
Victoria, August 6, 1928. 


. Peter HEENAN, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear S1r,—I have before me yours of the 31st ultimo with the Report of 

1¢ Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations with 
espect to Insurance against Unemployment, Sickness and Invalidity which was 
opted by the House of Commons on June 6th last. 
This matter is one of very considerable importance and in view of the fact 
at the present Government of the Province will be retiring from office within 
1 few days I feel that any expression of governmental opinion in so far as this 
Province is concerned should be made by the new Government rather than by 
the outgoing one. Constitutional points are involved which are important in 
remselves and the policy to be pursued is a vital one to a large number of 
ple. I shall therefore leave your letter with my Deputy in order that he 
bring it to the attention of the incoming Minister upon his taking office. 


t Yours very truly, 
A. M. MANSON. 


(Copy) 
PROVINCE OF BritisH CoLUMBIA ‘ 
Minister or Lasour 
VictoriA, B.C., Sept. 25, 1928. 


Hon. ‘Perer HEENAN, 
Minister of Labour, Ps 
Ottawa, ants 


- Dear Sir,—I have before me your communication of July 31st, addressed 
o the Hon. A. M. Manson, K.C., Attorney-General and Minister of Labour, on 
he question of Unemployment Insurance, together with hig reply under date of 
August 6th. 
_ As the Government of the day has not given Hace ie to the question 
of Unemployment Insurance I would be glad to accept your kind offer to furnish 
‘me with a report of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence laid before the 
Select Standing Committee of the House of Commons, on Industrial Relations 
th respect to Insurance against Unemployment, Sickness and Invalidity; also 
he Report that was adopted by the House on June 6th last. 
At the present time I have no views to offer on the Report of the Com- 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) W. A. McKENZIE, 
Minister. 
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(Copy) 


OFFICE OF THE PREMIER 
ALBERTA 


Epmonton, August 8, 1928. 


Dear Sir,—lI acknowledge your letter of the 31st ultimo enclosing report, 
of the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations with 
respect to Insurance against Unemployment, Sickness and Invalidity, which was 
adopted by the House of Commons on June 6th last. 


Yours truly, 


(Sed.) E. A. BROWN, 
- Secretary. 
‘Minister of Labour, 
Dominion Government, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


(Copy) 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 
August 13, 1928. 


The Honourable Prrer HEEnan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Heenan: I have the letter written by you to the Premier under ~ 
date of 31st July last, and also copy of the Report of the Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Industrial and International Relations. ; 

This Report covers particularly the item of unemployment insurance, and — 
I note that the Committee experienced great difficulty in arriving at any defi- 
nite conclusion owing to the lack of data as to the amount of unemployment ~ 
either constant or occasional in character. While the Committee accepts and — 
endorses the principle of unemployment insurance, based on compulsory contri- 
butions from the State, the employer and the employee, it recommended to Par- 
liament that the question be again referred to the committee at the next Session. © 

I presume the suggestion of the Committee, that the Government obtain © 
from Great Britain expert advice on the subject, has been followed and much — 
additional evidence will be before the Committee when they reconsider the 
matter. 

While we have not in this province given serious consideration to unemploy- 
ment insurance we had a special Committee examine into and report on the 
unemployment situation. A copy of this Report is enclosed for your information. © 

I cannot at this moment give expression to any positive views on adoption 
of the unemployment insurance plan in this province. The matter is one to _ 

- which very serious consideration will have to be given before coming to any — 
definite conclusion and personally I think it wise to wait until the matter has 
received more complete attention by the Industrial and International Rela- 
tions Committee. I shall welcome any additional material that you may be 
able to supply. 

Yours very trily, 


(Sgd.) W. J. MAJOR, 
Attorney General. 
WJM/CC 
Encl. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLic HEALTH AND LABOUR 
ONTARIO 


Toronto, August 28, 1928. 


: Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sim: I received your letter of the 31st suis in which you direct my 


‘International relations. 
On looking over this report I find that it deals almost exclusively with 


2, 

AG 

3: 7 
oC 


ntry because it has been felt that employment conditions in conjunction with 
¢ opinion did not warrant any action being taken on it. The report points 


esponsibility. There may be a divergence of opinion regarding this aspect of 
. matter but the fact is that provincial governments have not as yet made 
es y decided pronouncement an the question of unemployment insurance. 

I am anxious that every consideration be given to the conclusions arrived 


nd will be glad to direct the attention of the Ontario Government to the sub- 
ject matter of this report. 


he matter of unemployment insurance, it will be necessary for the representa- 
tives of Provincial Governments to meet in conference and give this question 
their most serious consideration. It is probable that at some future date, such 
a meeting will take place and the merits or otherwise of having unemployment 
urance and other forms of social insurance, made applicable ‘in the respective 
evinces carefully gone over. 

I shall look forward to receiving the published report of the minutes of 


ee ene interest. \ 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) FORBES GODFREY, 
Minister of Health and Labour. 


ttention to the report of the Select Standing Committee of Industrial and 


, question of unemployment insurance. The question of unemployment insur- — 
e in Canada is one that has not received a great deal of attention in this — 


by the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International relations, Z 


It seems to me however that before anything tangible is accomplished in : 


feo ee and evidence to which your letter refers and will peruse same with | 


that the question of unemployment insurance is primarily a provincial igi 


PREMIER’S OFFICE 

SASKATCHEWAN Boe 

: as - Reerna, October 22, 192 
Honourable Peter Hresnan, 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


7 


; Dear Sir: I shall be pleased to place before Honourable Mr. Gardine: 
attention, upon his return to the office shortly, your letter of October 16, toget 
with a copy of the final report of the Select Standing Committee on Indust 
__ and International Relations, upon the question of Insurance against Unemp 
ment, Sickness and Invalidity. eee 


; . Yours truly, ie gs ; 
; (Sed.) A. M. BURTON, 
A ey Secretary. 
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WITNESS: b 
Reverend Father Leon Lebel, S.J. i 

\ 
OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY ' 
1929 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wepnespay, February 27, 1929. ; 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Select Standing Committee 
Industrial and International Relations met this day at 11 a.m. 


The Chairman (Mr, McIntosh) presiding. 


Present: Messieurs Bell (St. John-Albert), Bourassa, Church, Howarc 
Jenkins, Johnstone (Cape Breton North-Victoria), Letellier, McIntosh, MeMil 


lan, Neill, Sir George Perley, Plunkett, Prévost, Stinson; St. Pare? an 
Woodsworth, ep 


Minutes of February 26 read and approved. 


On motion of Mr. Woodsworth, 
Resolved that the Chairman, Mr. McIntosh, interview the Chief Whip 
of the different parties to arrange for the appointment to this committee of - 
members who are interested in its work in place of those members who do not 
wish to or cannot attend its meetings. oa 


Reverend Father Léon Lebel, S. J. Teacher of Philosophy of the Immacu 
late Conception (Montreal), recalled for further evidence and examination 0 
the subject of Family Allowances. 


. Witness retired. 


The Committee was of the opinion that ‘ies Order of Reference did no 
cover the right to investigate or consider several of the items contained in the ~ 
‘Notice of Motion presented by Mr. Church, M.P. 


On motion of Mr. McMillan, 
Resolved that said Notice of Motion be laid on the table, 


On motion of Mr. Howard, 


Resolved that a hearty vote of thanks be tendered by this came tag 
the Reverend Father Lebel, S. J., of the Immaculate Conception (Montreal), fo 
the very valuable evidence he had given before it. 


~The Chairman, Mr. McIntosh, conveyed to the Reverend Father the | 
thanks of the committee and congratulated him upon the comprehensive study 
he had made of the problem, viz., Family Allowances. 


On motion of Mr. W oodsworth, 


Ordered that Mr. G. B. Clarke, Secretary Family Welfare Association, . 
Montreal, be summoned to attend at the next meeting of the committee. 


The Committee adjourned uaa 11 am. Tuesday, March 5th, 1929, se 
of which is respectfully submitted. 


WALTER HILL, 
Glerk of Committee 


Ry ine, Aa Rah ss ares eS SOB ee eee ete" 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room 425, Housr or Commons, 


Wepnespay, February 27, 1929. 


- The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. R. McIntosh, presiding. 


~ Rev. Faruer Lzon Leset, §. J., recalled. 


The Witness: In order to review briefly what I said yesterday, I may say 
at the question which is at stake is the subsistence of the family of the worker. 


‘ Mr. Bourassa: Just before you start, Father, when you are giving out your 
istics in regard to the workers, are you including both the rural and the 
ban workers? 


The Wirness: I will come to that a little later, Mr. Bourassa. The sub- 
mee of the family of the worker has been a problem which for decades has 
mulated the mental activities of the economists. It has been found impossible 
to provide for that subsistence by the sole means of wages, because by the sole 
eans of wages the economists are running on a wheel. _When the wages are 
t sufficient for the subsistence of a family there is a pressure tending toward 
the general raising of wages, but we find that if wages are raised, say, 50 per 
nt, the cost of living also rises 50 per cent. They are in the same ratio. So 
e family allowance has been devised by our economists as the sole method 
breaking away from the vicious circle. They mention that family allowances 
e not to be considered as wages, or remuneration of labour, because if they 
vere so considered even the bachelors could claim them; but they insist, on 
hat point, that family allowances are a recognition of special services rendered 
society by the workers as heads of families. 

Now, economists have tried to figure that mathematically. What is the 
lation _ of that service to society? The assurance companies have tried to 
e that service, saying that a man-Wwho works and produces is comparable 
apital producing interest in a bank, because at the end of the year he has 
produced more riches than there were at the beginning of the year. ey say 
bl at a man earning a salary of $50 a week is, to a nation, of value equal to a 
apital of $42 900. In the United States the Metropolitan, Insurance Company 
1as calculated that a young American in the cradle is worth $9,333.33. This 
y be somewhat of an exaggeration, but let us suppose that a Canadian born 
worth to Canada $5,000; a man giving ten children to his country is giving 
that country to the value of $50,000. Now, the factor of riches in relation 
society depends wholly upon the father ofa family. It has been calculated 
at to raise a young boy from one to eighteen years of age costs approximately 
200. I think there is also some exaggeration in that, but there is likewise 
me truth in it, and the whole task of preparing that factor of riches to society 
pends wholly’ upon the father of a family, so in order to make that great 
ft to society he is obliged to spend something like $30,000, and that proves 
very costly. You will say: “ Well, a man does not raise children for money.’ 
tue. It is a service to society, and society should help the father of the family 
0 render that service especially if conditions have made the task almost too 
avy to be borne. In other lines, society gives remuneration for services which 
80021—14 [Reverend Father Leon Lebel, S.J.] 
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are not rendered for money. The King, governments, ministers of the country, 
even deputies, do not administer the affairs of the country for money; that is, 
at so much an hour, but they render a service to society without which society 
could not subsist, and so society gives to them an honorarium or a fee in order 
that they may be able to properly render that service. The same. applies ‘ 
the judges. They do not pass sentence on a man, committing him to jail or 
sentencing him to death for money—at so much an hour, and yet they rendet 
a great service to society, without which society could not subsist, and society 
gives to them the means of properly rendering that service. The same holds’ 
true with regard to the heads of families. They are rendering a service withou 
which society could not subsist. Supposing all the potential heads of famili 
should go on strike; there would be very few of the next generation, and sine 
conditions render that service very difficult to perform it is to the advantage — 
of society to help the fathers of families to properly render that service in order — 
that they may raise strong healthy children, who will be more intellectuall 
instructed. ‘ 

Mr. WoopswortH: ‘You speak of “ the fathers of families”; you would n 
overlook the services rendered by the mothers, which are perhaps even greater 
through the years than those of the fathers. | 

The Wirness: When I say “ the father of a family ” I really mean bot 
parents. Now, who should pay for it? I say it is society in general, becau 
the service is rendered to society; it is the business man in particular, becau 
this service is especially profitable to the business man. By increasing th 
population of the country, the heads of the families supply the workers, whic 
fact automatically multiply the number of consumers; thus enabling the pr 
ducers and merchants to dispose of their wares. It is by increased business th 
the business men are impelled to go ahead in enlarging their enterprises an 
building new ones. That is brought about by the confidence which the busine 
men have that the population will stand at least equal, or become greater, a 
time goes on. If to-day we should learn that the population was beginning to — 
decrease, we would find the banks and the great firms declining and going int 
bankruptcy, one after the other. That is the reason why business men should 
contribute to the family allowances, because in the long run they will alleviate 
their present burdens, as well be seen hereafter, and will be less costly than if 
dependent solely upon wages. 

Now, this institutidn has had a large development. At the end of th 
war and during the subsequent years—from 1918 to 1924—more than twenty 
five European countries have adopted this principle in some form or anothe1 
Nearly all of the European governments grant allowances to their civil servant 
It was lately adopted and imposed upon industry and commerce in Australia- 
and by “Australia” I mean the state of New South Wales—ahd in New Zealand. 

An ever increasing number of American economists contend that family — 
allowances are the only efficacious solution for the problem of wages and family, 
even for the United States. There are schools of economies in Philadelphia and 
Chicago who are spreading the idea, and somebody told me yesterday that th 
government at Washington has lately instituted an inquiry into the subjec 
My fear is that the United States will adopt family allowances before us. I 
they do you will see the families in this country going to the United State: 
by aeroplane if necessary, and I believe it will not be long before the business 
men will be obliged to lock their doors and follow on. In England the schem: 
has not been applied on a very large scale, but it is applied in some branche 
of industry, thought not very largely. However, opinion’ is growing toward it; 
there are many economists who are fostering it, such as Miss Rathbone, Mr. 
Somerville, Mr. Cohen and many others. The Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into the problems of the miners suggested family allowances as the 

{Reverend Father Leon Lebel, S.J.] ; 
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st efficacious remedy for the problem. Nearly all the social organizations 
put family allowances on their programs. The National Council of Women, 


nearly all the feminine organizations have included it in their, programs, 
now the Independent Labour Party have adopted it as an article in their 
ram. 

This magnificent achievement is due in part to the encouragement of clear- 
ted business men. In fact, family allowances are the creation of business 
, and wherever adopted they were promoted by those who actually pay 
taneously the whole expense required. When I say “‘spontaneously” I mean 
Europe. This surprising attitude is explained by the fact that the cost of 
mily allowances is rather light compared with the amount paid out in wages; 
e most generous funds do not exceed five per cent of the total wage bill. 
yeneral, it is two per cent. Three per cent is rare, but there is one firm, 
great firm of Michelon, tire manufacturers, that gives in allowances about 
re per cent of its wage bill. In general, three per cent is a high percentage. 
| Further, these spontaneous expenses are easily compensated for by the 
more conscientious working of the employees, by the avoidance of strikes, by a 
ning of the pressure toward higher wages, and by a more friendly attitude 
. the part of the working class toward the capitalists. The pressure toward 
her wages is very hard on: industry, that is, the raising of general wages. 
Suppose, for instance, that the wages are $1,200 or $1,500 a year. , That. is 
‘obably sufficient for the bachelors, but there is always a certain portion of 
workers for which it is not sufficient. But some bachelors spend much 
d they say, those Wages are not sufficient, and as a result they obtain a five 
cent increase, or possibly a three per cent increase. So that in the long run 
very costly and very hard on industry. By family allowances, therefore, 
e is a lessening of that general pressure, because those who have large 
ponsibilities are provided for. 

- One cannot minimize the psychologicai effect that would be produced in 
he public mind by a system of family allowances in the matter of estimating 
e wages. Mention to-day to any man an annual wage of one thousand dollars, 
d it would immediately be styled a “ famine wage”, and with it would go all 


suckers, and all those expressions that come to the minds of the workers. Why? 
ecause to-day the sole resource of the worker is his wages, and the value of the 
ages is taken into account in considering the needs of the family. Suppose on 
contrary that the principle of family allowances is established and children 
e provided for; to-day a wage of one thousand dollars, or even of $980 would 
e considered fair and reasonable, because its sufficiency would be referred to 
individual needs, or the needs of a couple. And since two per cent or five per 
cent would be spent for family allowances that means that with the same cost 
a contentment and more peace could be obtained among the working 
classes. 

You would perhaps be glad to know how those family allowances are 
applied in some of the countries where the system has been adopted. I will tell 
you what I know of France. France is the country where the system took birth, 
and where it is applied on a large scale. According to the report of 1927 there 
were in France 218 compensation funds, in which 12,000 employers participated, 
nd they were distributing family allowances to 1,500,000 heads of families. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
: - Q. When you say ‘heads 
having dependent children. 
-_- Q. That is separate families?—-A. Separate families. 
; a [Reverend Father Leon Lebel, 8.J.] 
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you mean individual families?—-A. Workers 


ational Union for Equal Citizenship, the International Women’s Suffrage, | 


he expressions which are generally used toward the capitalists, such as blood — 
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By Mr. Bourassa: 


Q. Have you the total number? How many people does it represent ?— 
I have no figure for that. The amount paid is 260,000,000 francs. If we take 
into consideration the allowances furnished by governments, by municipaliti 
and by all other public services, we arrive at the conclusion that actually in 
France there are 1,500,000,000 franes paid out for the help of families. Turn- 
ing that into Canadian money, putting the france at four cents, that means th 
sixty million dollars are actually spent for the heads of families in France. 

Now, those 218 funds have not the same rate of allowances. Some give 
more, some give less. If we take the average of those compensation funds, for 
the first child they give 27 francs per month; for the second child 40 francs; fo 
the third child 48 francs; for the fourth child 66 frances; and for the fifth, and 
subsequent children 69 frances. That means that in France the head of a family 
having five dependent children would receive, apart from his wages, 3,000 francs. 
Turning that into Canadian money it means about $120. That means some- 
thing, especially if we bear in mind that the earning power of one franc i 
France is greater than the earning power of four cents in Canada. 

They all say that that is not sufficient, and they are s¢eking to raise ihre 
rate in order to attain the level given in large centres. In large centres the 
average is 60 francs for the first child, 90 francs for the second child, 90 franes 
for the third child, 100 franes for the fourth and subsequent children. Th 
means that the head of a family would receive 5,280 frances which if turn 
into Canadian money would mean $211, or about $300 roughly in real purchasif 
power. 

They have a progression in the rate of allowances. They give so much fo 
the first child, and then a little more for the second, I suppose considering that 
the wages are sufficient for the maintaining of the first child. But from the third 
it is generally considered that the wages are not sufficient, and they give a little 
more. Apart from that, they give a premium for the birth of every child. In 
general, on the average, those premiums run from 200 francs to 450 francs. And 
they also give premiums too for the mothers who nurse their children, a premium 
which runs from 200 frances to 300 francs. And they have organized many other 
services, such as a gratuitous nursing service for the sick, consultation before 
and after birth; infantile hygiene; gratuitous intervention of physicians and 
surgeons; hospitalization; preventoriums; air camps, allowances for sickness, 
and so on. 

The system of family allowances has proved v good for promoting 
hygiene, and for promoting health in the different rE es of the world to-day 


Q. Are those additional subsidies supplied by the State?—A, No. They 
are supplied out of the funds themselves. It is a charge on the employers, and 
they contribute spontaneously and liberally. It is. surely a fine achievement. 


Q. What proportion of the five thousand francs that the family gets comes 
from the manufacturers and employers, and what proportion from the state?— 
Actually in France, in fact in nearly all the European countries, in private 
industry the total cost is met by the employer. ‘ 


_Q. It is a charge on industry ’?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The state pays nothing direct?—A. No, nothing direct. Now, I come 
to the practical point, the different systems and the application of family 
allowances. We might perhaps have in mind one hundred ways in which the 
scheme could be applied, but I think we can safely divide the system into three 
different forms. 
First, the optional system, which led to the organization of compensation 
funds. The employer in that case is the master of the compensation fund. 
[Reverend Father Leon Lebel, S.J.] 


pataes inate hee: cgondieions, dosslieh the rates and the allocation. . This 
is the system adopted in private industry in Europe in general,— 
nce, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Italy and so on, 

The second system is compulsory by law, but restricted to wage earners, , 
dustry and commerce. This system has been adopted in New South Wales. 
“The third system is compulsory by law and generalized to every class of 
ciety, and this system is favoured by many European economists as the ideal 
‘solution. New Zealand has adopted this system on a small scale. We shall 
eak of it later on. 

There are advantages and disadvantages in every system. The optional 
tem fosters liberality and generosity. It produces better relationship between 
m ployer and employee, because the employee, seeing that the employer con- 
‘ibutes liberally and has the interest of the worker at heart, is more prone 
eel better toward the employer. The employers maintain that point of view 
east. Consequently, that system is less costly. 


By Mr. Bourassa: 
_ Q. Due to less cost of administration?—A, Yes. They say the allow- 
es can better be adapted to the different centres, because the costs and 
ds are not the same in different parts of the country. If there is only ome 
nal fund they will make the rate of allowance the i A for the whole of the 
try, but if you have little funds here and there there is less danger of state 
erference. 
There are, of course, slight disadvantages under the optional system, 
ause many of the employers will not give family allowances, they will not 
ecome affiliated to such a fund. The consequence is that there will be a running 
f the heads of families to those who do contribute to such a fund, and those, 
0 give family allowances will be in a less favourable position to compete 
h those who do not. In other words, they will be punished for their gener- 
y and the others, in a way will be recompensed. It may also be that the 
rates of allowances will be different, because some compensation funds that are 
ancially well fixed will grant high rates while those that are not quite so 
ong financially, or whose patrons are less generous, will give less. And then’ 
in the workers say that this savours of charity and the dole. 
In France and Belgium, praetically every organization of labour is in 
our of family allowances. That, was not always the case. 
Q. Under the optional system?—A. Yes. Even the Socialists at first were 
ally opposed to it, but now they see the benefits to be derived from it, and 
hat nothing can prohibit its achievement; so they too rely on it. 
In Holland and Germany, those organizations of labour which are opposed 
) family allowances, are, in general, opposed not to the principle itself, but to 
manner in which it is applied in those countries. Under that system the 
advantage is that only wage earners, men actually earning a salary, would 
entitled to receive allowances. Invalids, those who have no work—unem- 
pyed, widows having children under their care, workers, who in general are 
in a better condition than those working on a salary; would not be entitled 
receive family allowances, and one of the classes who would not receive 
llowances under such a scheme would be that of the farmers. According to 
principle of family allowances they should be entitled to receive the benefit 
such a scheme. They render the same service as the worker. As a rule, 
y raise large families, and if they are to be denied those benefits they are 
ndoubtedly going ‘to be attracted by the comfort and the luxuries and pleasure 
f the large centres. ; 
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The compulsory system is proposed as the ideal solution, applied to a 
the classes of the nation. Now, we do not see how, under this system, there 
could be many compensation funds directed by employers. We do not see how 
employers could organize compensation funds to give family allowances includ- — 
ing the farmers, and to-day Belgian and French economists are proposing a 
great national fund which would be created by a subsidy from the govern- — 
ment itself, from the various provinces and municipalities, supplemented by a 
large contribution from the employers, with perhaps a tax on the young men 
before they reach the marriageable age, and perhaps, if it is found necessary, 
a tax on married men without children. But I think, in general, it would not 
be necessary to go to that extreme. The main idea is to have it apply to all 
classes of society. The service rendered is not to business men alone. 


There are, of course, disadvantagés. It is more costly, or at least it would 
seem to be. Actually with a system of many funds it is costly, because there 
is the need of many organizations, and one central organization would perhaps 
not be any more costly, although ‘there would be the danger of state interfer- 
ence. Under such a scheme, however, the family allowance would be paid, begin 
ning with the first child, as they actually do in France, but the cost would be 
less if it were restricted, beginning, say, with the third child. I will, come to 
that later. 


There would be difficulty, too, in giving to all heads of families indiscrim- 
inately, not taking into account their revenue, or giving only to the heads of 
families who have not a certain revenue. If it were given to every man, to every 
head of a family, without taking into account the revenue the cost ‘would b 
high. If it were given only to those who have a certain level of revenue, then 
undoubtedly it would require a vast army of officers to make inquiries, and 
would also be the cause of false declarations being made. So you see there are 
great difficulties under that system. 


If you want to apply that system in Canada the question is, how could i 
be applied? Under what authority should the matter of family ‘allowances be 
administered? Would it come under the Federal government or the Provincial 
governments? First of all, it is quite clear that the Federal government and 
each province can pass a law, have full authority to pass a bill establishing 
family allowances for their respective public services. That is evident, because 
each government is an employer and is free to give allowances to its employees 
' ifit so desires. But if we want to extend it to workers, and to private industry 
and commerce, well indeed there are difficulties to be encountered. However, 1 
_ Canada were to adopt the optional system I do not anticipate there would be 
much difficulty. Employers would have to foster the system, supply funds and © 
so on. Some economists with whom I have consulted say that the different 
governments should have a special section in their Labour Department dealing © 
with family allowances, whose function would be to make a campaign of dif- 
fusion, getting the employers to organize funds, and perhaps to contribute a 
little themselves to the compensation fund in order to help them to give good 
family allowances. As I say, if the optional system were adopted I do not. 
‘anticipate there would be any difficulty. 

If there is a law rendering it compulsory then I think that the authority f 
for legislating on family allowances should pertain to the provinces. Yet I think — 
the ideal way for family :allowances to succeed would be to have it under 
federal authority, or, at least, it should be adopted by the consent of all the 
provinces, because otherwise the employers would not be on the same footing. 
If all the provinces did not adopt it, there would be the danger of families — 
shifting from one province to another. I say it pertains to the provinces. I think 
that Australia has judged it in the same manner as Premier King and Honour- 
able Mr. Lapointe, who told me that it was a matter for the oe tela to dis- 
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cuss. In Australia, in New South. Wales they have established their own law, 
and Queensland and the other states are actually preparing some projects in 
regard to this matter. 


Mr. Bourassa: You understand, Father, that the Australian states have 
- much more autonomy in their constitution: the various states have much more 
authority than our provinces here? 
The Wirness: Yes. I think this should be considered very carefully by 
the Department of Justice. I understand that Hon. Mr. Lapointe has taken this 
in hand, and I assume he will be called to give his opinion on the subject. 
Funds for this project should be provided by a subsidy by the government, 
_by the provinces, by the municipalities, by a tax on bachelors and on married 
a couples \without children. Should the Federal government contribute? I say, 
~ yes, because a system of taxation of the federal government is altogether unjust 


- guide the legislators in the assessment of taxes should be this: each should 
contribute to the general welfare of the nation according to his capacity. If we 
consider two men having different incomes, one far greater than his needs, and 
the other derived solely from his wages for his daily labour, evidently the man 
with the larger income has more capacity to pay taxes, and that is the reason 


‘Now, consider two men with the same-income. Evidently the man ‘who has 
| no family. responsibilities. has more capacity to pay taxes than the father of a 
_ family, and that is why in all the governments of Europe there is a tendency 
to lower the taxes of those who have family responsibilities, and: in some cases 
even to take away all direct taxation. Our federal government cannot do that, 
but on the contrary we are faced here in Canada with a peculiarly anomalous 
situation, namely that the burden of taxation does not, as justice demands, 
decrease with the demands of family responsibility, but rather i increases with it, 


federal government is from taxes levied on commodities: That is a very fine 
tax for the government itself, because it is not costly; it is very easy to levy 
those taxes. The government goes to the manufacturers and to the customs 
and levies the tax and it is very easy to collect, but it is the consumer who has 
eventually to pay it, and it is evident that where there are ten consumers there 
are more taxes paid than where there is only one; so the assessment is applied 


_ government'should repair that injustice. It is evident that Premier King could 
not go to every grocer and tell him that he must sell his matches at a lower 
__ price for increased sales, and, as I see it, family allowances would be the only 
means for the federal gov érnment to restore equality. 

What would be the probable cost of family allowances, if it were established 


a precise and definite figure. I have taken the census of 1921 and have made 
a calculation on the supposition that it would be a federal organization. In 1921 
there were nearly 2,850,000 children under the age of fourteen, which means 
dependent children. If Canada were to pay an allowance averaging $50 a year 
for each of those children the cost would be—and do not be frightened, as I 
will modify the figure in a moment—$142,000,000. That is a very large figure. 
Now let us suppose that the family allowance were given for each of the 
: children—and yet that probably would not be necessary, as all the economists 
bi: whom I have consulted in Canada are agreed that in Canada it would be 
es sufficient to begin with the third child—in France, Belgium and Europe, where 
they are giving the allowances from the first child, the tendency is to go to the 
third, and they say it would better solve the problem of the large families. Were 
___we to restrict the allowance only from the third child, my original figure would 
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- for the fathers of families. It is easy to show that. The principle which should. - 


why in all society there is a special tax for those who have large incomes. — 


and the reason for that is that the main part of the revenue derived by the ~ 


contrariwise, The principle which should be adopted is one by which the federal 


in Canada according to a generalized system? It is very difficult to arrive at — 


\ 
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be greatly reduced. If we omit the first and second child in each family, more 
than two-thirds of the total figure is taken away. That is very easy to under- 
stand. In 1921 there were 1,600,000 married men in Canada, and from figures 
available I think about 400,000 of these were married but without: children. 
That leaves 1,200,000 who have children. Omitting the first, therefore, you 
have reduced the number to 1,200,000. There are many others—about 300,000 
or: 400,000—who have only one child. Omitting the second, you reduce the 
figure to 800,000. Therefore, considering the cost of a system of family allow- 
ances, giving them allowance only beginning with the third child, the total 
cost is reduced to about $45,000,000, which is still a great figure. 

Now would Canada be able to find the necessary resources to meet such an 
expenditure? I think it would be pretty easy if the task were distributed 
amongst all those who are interested in it. While my figures are not definite, 
I would suggest that the federal government should give $5,000,000; the pro- 
vincial governments $5,000,000, divided according to their rates of population; 
the municipalities should give $5,000,000; the employers should give $20,000,- 
000, and the unmarried men $10,000,000. Now let us discuss these figures and 
see if they are exaggerated. In reference to the federal government giving 
$5,000,000: the revenue of this country at present is well over $400,000,000. 
The expense of this ‘allowance would be an expense which would procure 
revenue, because it is expected that the population would increase more quickly. 
Supposing, for one moment, that family allowances had been in force in Canada 
since 1900; I am sure they would have resulted in an increased. birth rate, and an 
increase in population by checking emigration to the United States. I feel 
certain that we would actually have had now nearly 2,000,000 more people 
in Canada. That would be one-fifth of the present population, and if we were to 
accept the present figures for the revenue of this country, and increase it by 
one-fifth, it would mean an additional revenue of about $80,000,000, though I 
do not suppose it would be quite in that proportion. Supposing the increase 

~had been only $25,000,000, only $20,000,000, only $15,000,000; I would say that 
Hon. Mr. Robb would do to-day a fine stroke of business if he could give with 
one hand $5,000,000 for family allowances, and receive, with the other hand, 
$15,000,000 additional revenue. The same condition would apply to the prov- 
inces because if there were more men in Canada there would be more men pro- 
portionally in the provinces; the revenue would be higher. 

As regards the $20,000,000 to be paid by the employers: that.sum represents 
only 2 per cent of their actual wage bill. I have not the complete figures, but 
judging by what is paid in the main industries, not including large corporations 
such as railways, I think the wage bill actually paid is over $2,000,000,000. 
Supposing the business men are obliged to pay that additional 2 per cent; 
evidently they would try to take it out by raising the prices of their products, 
which would mean raising the cost of living by 2 per cent, which would not mean 
very much to the bachelors, Supposing the average cost of one person, 
according to a family budget, would be $300; increasing that by 2 per cent 
would make it $306, which is not a large amount. If a bachelor spends $1,000 
a year, under this plan he would have to spend $1,020. It might be a little © 
pressing upon him, but the fathers of families would receive the compensating 
benefit. f 

Mr. WoopswortH: If a bachelor had a great deal of money to spend, would 
it not mean that the family might not be founded? 

The Witness: I am coming to that point now. Undoubtedly the unmarried 
men will complain that they are being fleeced. I have put $10,000,000 for the. 
bachelors as their contribution. Let us examine the case. The number of un- 
married people who would be subject to this 'tax—those over 18 years of age— 
is more than 2,000,000, but the unmarried adults over 21 of both sexes probably 
do not number over 1,500,000, and the unmarried men of that class, I.do not 
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ink, exceed 800,000. Now, . is on this last class, all unmarried adults, before 
he. marriageable age, that the burden of this task would mostly fall. Even at 
he outside figure, the cost on each individual would hardly exceed $20 per year, 
which is 40 cents a week, the value of two,packages of cigarettes, and it is for 
his precisely that family allowances out! be of the sreatest advantage. The 
family allowances would be of the greatest advantage to them, because it would - 
_ serve as an insurance, for which they were paying the premiums with the prospect 
of receiving back in five or six years all they have paid in, and perhaps ten times 
as much as they have paid. The idea of insurance is so well known in»Canada 
that it is easy to understand this matter. 
Now, I have stated the probable ‘cost of family allowances. Supposing we 
"were paying $50 for each child; if it were established on the basis of that at 
New Zealand, it would be far less costly. New Zealand actually pays for each 
hild, beginning with the third, two shillings a week, which is practically 50 
“cents and amounts to about $25 a year. It should be possible i in Canada to cut 
the $45,000,000 in two, which would mean $22,500,000. Now, in Australia 
they do not give it to every worker indiscriminately ; they give it only to those 
_who have a revenue of less than $1,000 per year, and they include in “revenue” 
not only salary and wages, but also income from any other source. If we were 
to establish it in Canada on that basis surely it would not be more costly than 
$15,000,000, or perhaps $18,000,000. Now, $18,000,000 is about what Canada, 
counting the federal and provincial eovernments, will have to pay in old age 
pensions. They are a fine and a human thing, but it is an expense which does 
not bring revenue either to the provincial government or to the federal govern- 
ment. Family allowances would be a paying system and I think actually the 
endency of economists at present is to attach to family allowances the idea 
of insurance. I have not the time to spend on that point, and so we will pass 
on to the next question as to what would be the special advantages for Canada. 
_ The first advaatage would be to increase—or at least to stop the decrease— 
of the birthrate. But do not be frightened; do not imagine that family allow- 
ances will bring an overflow of families with 15 or 20 children. The fashion 
has passed for that; there are too many factors of modern civilization working 
gainst that; the spread of feminism; the young girls working in industry and 
becoming accustomed to living out of the houses; the automobile and their 
attendant journeys; the cinemas; the theatres; many otlier factors which are 
very difficult to combat. The economists are all s saying that the danger to the 
white races to-day is the stabilization of or even a decreasing population, 
Basing my arguments on the first optimistic statistic, I stated in my book- 
let that family allowances would produce a high increase, but according to the 
recent inquiry made by the International office of. Labour at Geneva, the 
increase is really very slight. It is not sure whether that increase is not due 
to other factors, such as we see in France. In regard to this increase of birth 
rate, I think other provinces would profit more than Quebec because it is more 
difficult to raise the birth rate where it is high, than where it is low. The fear 
is that Ontario will follow the counsel of Right Rev. David Williams, Bishop 
of Huron, who says that the best way to populate Canada is with Canadian 
children, and the province of Ontario could fill the other provinces with their 
sons, and so Quebec jvould be overflowed with people from Ontario. 
The second advantage would be to check emigration. If the system were 
introduced here, no large families would emigrate. “We would keep more immi- 
grants here. 
The third advantage is that Canadian born who have no actual work in 
the United States—in some parts at least—would more quickly come back to 
-~us, and this would largely contribute to a more healthy nation, particularly in 
the fight against tuberculosis mortality in the tities. This effect has been 
clearly established where the allowances have been put into effect, 
; [Reverend Father Leon Lebel, $.J.] 
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Family allowances would be more effective than a law making instruction 


compulsory without having the inconvenience of the latter, because the allow- 


ance would be granted for a child as long as he was presumed to be dependent. 
When the father takes a child out of school and puts it to work, that child 
is no longer presumed to be dependent, and the payment of the allowance would 
be automatically stopped. Parents would be more efficaciously inclined to 
keep the children at school as long as the allowances were granted, as they 
would then have the means so to do. 
Now, you may ask me what steps should be first taken. I think the first 
step to be taken is to go very slowly, because it is a very great question. The 
federal government would have no difficulty in passing a bill granting allow- 
ances to the members of the civil service—no difficulty at all. Nearly every gov- 
ernment is doing that in Kurope. This would serve as an example; it would be 
a great diffusion of the idea; it would be a good experience before passing a law 
for general allowances. I have prepared a draft of the law of Belgium which 
I will be glad to show you if you are interested. The second step would:be to 
have a campaign of diffusion showing that it is an advantage, a campaign among 
_ the workers of Canada, especially organized labour. I have begun that cam- 
paign, but I was delayed for six or eight months by a lack of funds. For some 


time I was even in fear of going to jail for my debts, but eventually I received _ 


some financial help from business men. But it requires funds to send out these 


booklets. Business men will not come and purchase literature of this kind, and © 


I was obliged to send out complimentary copies, paying the postage, providing 


the envelopes and having the addresses written. I was helped financially by* o 
the French business men to distribute these in the province of Quebec, but I 


did not feel that. the French business men should be asked to provide for a 
further distribution, and I am endeavouring to secure the assistance of the 
English people of this country. I think also the government should give me a 
little allowance— ” 

Mr. McMittian: A: family allowance? 


, The Wirness: Yes, because they are now calling me “The father of the 
largest family in Canada.” ; 

Another step would be to send an expert law-maker, or one well versed 
in the preparation of laws to Australia, New Zealand and even to Europe in 
order to see, not the value of the law in the books, but to study on the spot how 
we may profit by the experience of others, to study all of the different systems, 
and then to prepare a system for Canada. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, on this subject I’ have now spoken the truth, the 

whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I feel that my conscience is clear. You 
may send me to jail if you want to, but I have done my best. 


Moved by Mr. Howard, seconded by Mr. Woodsworth that a hearty vote 
of thanks be extended to Rev. Father Lebel, 8. J., for his fine presentation of 
the subject now being considered by this committee. : 


\ 


Motion agreed to. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: e 


Q. Will there be a tendency—and this is an objection that is made by some 
of my labour friends—to stabilize wages at a low level by the adoption of such 
a scheme?—A. There would be a danger of stabilizing wages at a low level 
if we were to adopt the system Australia has adopted. In Australia I think they 
give allowances for the first child. Business men are obliged to pay very heavy 
taxes to the government to meet the allowance. I think it is $100 or $130 per 

. year; I am not absolutely sure of the figure. But there is a tendency to lower 
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the level of the wages of an employee, and I think the other system of giving 
allowances beginning with the third child would be the better one to adopt. 
It would give organized labour the chance to secure at least a living wage. 

; Q. With regard to the management of such funds, the federal government 
- would contribute only a small proportion, or the provincial government a small 
‘proportion. In that case, who would have the actual administration of these 
funds, the governmental authorities?—A. It would not be precisely a govern- 
mental matter. All of the economists say that it should not.be administered 
by the government, that it should be administered by a Commission independent 
sof the government. 


By Mr. Bourassa: 

~~. -Q. Like our Railway Board, for instance?—A. Yes, or the Liquor Com- 
mission. On this Commission there should/be a representative of all those who 

pay. The federal government would have its representative. The provincial 

government, the employers, and the workers would have their representatives, also 

the fathers of families. The mothers of families too should have their repre- 

sentatives, and it should be managed in a way quite independent of politics. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Then, in such cases this allowance should be given to the workers not 
as a matter of charity but of right?—A. By right, yes. They would acquire 
aright by the compulsory law. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


Q. Are not family allowances generally of a Socialistic nature?—A. Social- 
istic, no. There are many things in connection with Socialism which are very 
good. We must, however, distinguish between some contentions of Socialism 

_. which seem to me not to be founded on reason. What is contemplated by 
Socialism according to one contention is ‘the destruction of private ownership. 
The state is, as it were, the father of a family, and the children are altogether 
under the direction of the government. That is something which family allow- 
ances would not destroy. They would surely not destroy private property, 
rather they would help. The government would assist in such a scheme, in 
the case where private initiative is lacking. Nor would family allowances 
give to a Commission the right to control the raising of those children. They 
would give to the Commission, or to the government, no authority over the 
children. They would only give to the parents the necessary help for the 
raising of them. This point would be made clear if, instead of giving the 
allowance say from the first child, 1t were given from the third. The burden 
of raising the children would still rest with the parents. 

Mr. WoopswortH: _ I think Father Lebel’s interpretation of what Socialism 
is, is not that understood by the Independent Labour Party of Great Britain, 
or by a group in this House. I just want to interject that. I do not think it 
affects the principle of family allowances at all. I merely want to suggest that 
some of us have an altogether different interpretation of Socialism than that 
set forth by Father Lebel. i 


pty Mr. Letellier: 


i Q. Under what age should we consider a child a charge on his parents?— 
yy A. Well, in the general funds they state under the age of fourteen, and in many 
- ‘ countries, and under many funds, they stipulate that if the child is working 
at the age of sixteen as an apprentice, only earning a small salary, they will 
grant an allowance. Under some other funds, in Belgium and in France, they 
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consider the child a dependent till he reaches the age of twenty-one if he © I 


continues his university studies, because they say he is then more costly 
than ever. 

Q. Should we limit the allowances to heads of families who do not have 
a certain income, or should it ‘be distributed to all without regard to income?— 
A. I think there would be a great difficulty if we were to establish a special 
level of income. Doubtless, there would be false declarations. I would say this, 
that if we organized under the general system everybody would have a right 
to a family allowance if he had not an income sufficient to pay the Income Tax. 

Mr. Hears: That is about $3,000. 


The Witness: But if he has children there would be exemptions. 


By Mr. Letellier: 

Q. The tax on bachelors would. be inapplicable. In Montreal a similar 
tax was established, but has since been withdrawn.—A. That objection has been 
made many times. That tax would not be very popular. There was a tax 
established in Montreal on bachelors, of $10 a year. That tax was paid, and 
was not ear-marked for any special purpose. It was simply put in the Treasury 
and used for anything at all, but a tax paid by a bachelor for a special pur- 
pose, and for a purpose which would be to his advantage, would be something 
different, and I think that bachelors would understand that, especially if it 
were proposed as part of an insurance system. I do not think there would 
be any difficulty. 

@. You have stated that the most industries would be unable to increase 
the salaries of their employees. If that is so, then how could they pay the 
family allowances?—A. I said, yesterday, I think, that industrial men, business 
men, would find it hard to raise the general wages fifty per cent. I still say 
that, but the raising of their wage bill for paying allowances would be only 
two per cent, and I do not think that that would be a very difficult matter 
for them, F amily allowances would be adopted by universal agreement. They 
would all augment their wage bill by two per cent, and then they would all 
be on the same footing. 

By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Has Father Lebel’s attention been called to the fact that under the 
Income Tax there is an exemption ; this principle is recognized, the exemption 
being $500 a child. But in the case of the other taxation, as was pointed out, 
there is not only no exemption but the tax is heavy?—A. On the contrary it 
increases with the charges. 

Q. That is, we have the principle recognized in the case of the better paid, 
but in the case ‘of labour it is not yet recognized—A. Yes. That is, it is recog- 
nized among the class that pay,the Income Tax, where, comparatively speaking, 
they would not absolutely néet that exemption. It is a very good principle, 
and we should have it applied to those who pay the Income Tax. We should 
try to enlarge it to all the other classes in the country. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. What about single women who earn more money than bachelors? What 

are we to do with them? Would we tax them?—A. That is something that 
would be taken care of by those who draft the bill. That would be calculated 
no doubt on the cost of it. 

Mr. Howarp: My attention has been called to the fact that some thirty 
years ago the province of Quebec put through a Bill, what they called the 
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e ‘child Alona which vied that as soon as the twelfth child 
is born the parents got a land grant of 100 acres. But it developed into 
sperulation, and was afterwards cancelled. 


\ 


ca. By Mr Heaps: 

_. Q- In France and Belgium has there been any tendency among the 
niployers there to give a preference to the unmarried person as against the 
man with a large family?—A. No, neither in France nor in Belgium on account 
the compensation fund. But in Germany they have not adopted the system 
of the compensation fund. That is, each employer gives the allowance directly 
o his own employees, and that is the reason why in Germany organized labour 
s remained a little opposed to the system. They say that there will always 
de a danger of the head of a family being omitted, and that such u system works 
to the disadvantage of the head of a family. 

__Q. Then, to apply that under circumstances where a large proportion of the 
fund is raised through different forms of taxation, there would be a lesser 
endency to discriminate against the person with a large family?—A. I have 
vever heard of such a case. 

Q. Perhaps, I do not make myself clear to you, Father. I say that if the 
| were raised mainly by taxation there would not be then the tendency 


4 be a tendency to discriminate against the person with a large family? 
erhaps Mr. St. Pere will translate the question to you, Father—A. No, se. 
no discrimination against the head of a large family. | 


? The Hikneus retired. 


~The Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. Tuesday, March 5, 1928. 
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iscriminate against a person with a large family, but if on the other hand | ; 
funds were derived from or contributed mainly by industry, there would — 
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es Pursuant to adjournment and’ notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
ee and International Relations met this day at 11 a.m. / ! 


Messieurs Bell (St. atk Albert), Grimmer, Howard, Jenkins, 
tone (Cape Breton), Letellier, McIntosh, McMillan, Plunkett, Stinson, : 
Pere, and Woodsworth—12. \ 


Minutes of February 27 read and approved. 


A letter of explanation was received from G. B. Clarke, of the Family 
fare Association, of Montreal, regretting his inability to attend, through 
SS. 


/ j 


On motion ve Mr. Howard, the letter of He a was received and 
d by the Clerk of the Committee. 


~ Mr. McIntosh, the Chairman, informed the Committee that he desired to fe 
nd a meeting of one of the other committees. 


On motion of Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Jenkins assumed the Chair. Vd 


_ Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, was called 
nd sworn. 


mics) detined. f a s 


Mr. Andrew D. Watson, representative of the Dominion Insurance Depart- 
nent, called and sworn. x 


Witness retired. 


- On motion of Mr. Letellier. 


- Resolved that Mr. Joseph D’aoust, of the firm of D’aoust and Lalonde, 
00t and shoe makers, Montreal, be summoned to attend at the next ‘meeting 
the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Woodsworth, the Committee requested Mr. Andrew D. 
Watson to prepare for them a brief outline of any scheme or schemes that he 
hought might be of value _to them in their investigation. 


a 


The Committee then paid to the call of the Chair. 


\ WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room 425, Housr or ComMoNns, 
Tuespay, March 6, 1929. 


The Select Bieatine Gicuuuitees on Industrial and Internationa] Relations 
met at 110 ’clock a.m., Mr. ©. R. McIntosh, the Chairman, presiding. 


. The CHarRMAN: The second reference to this Committee is in regard to 
surance against unemployment, sickness and invalidity; and since we are 
able to have Mr. Clark of Montreal with us to deal with the family allows 
ces, we have Mr. Brown, the Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, who in 
he past has given the Committee very valuable information, and who will 
iow tell us something about the matter contained in the second reference. 
As I have to be present at the Railway Committee I would like some member 
the Committee to take my place in the chair. 


Mr. Jenkins having taken the chair. 


GrraLD H. Brown, called and sworn. 


The Acting CHatRMAN: Gentlemen, in the past sessions we have dis- 
ussed family allowances. Mr. Brown informs me that if any member of the 
ommittee cares to ask him questions he will be pleased, if possible, to answer 
the best of his ability, and he is no doubt able to do so.. Later on we will 
ake up the question which the Chairman has indicated, sickness and invalidity 
nsurance. Possibly there is some member of the Committee who would like 
to ask questions of Mr. Brown regarding the matter of family allowances. I 
understand he has prepared some statistics here which may be of benefit to us. 


_Mr. Lereiter: At the last Committee meeting I indicated my intention 
o call Mr. Brown, and I had a question framed like this: would you have any 
nformation to give to the Committee—information that would be helpful— 
ecording to the last census made by the Department. I believe that would 
e important. \ \ 
__ The Witness: I am sorry, gentlemen, that my ‘Minister is unable to be 
resent this morning, but he hopes to be able to attend more regularly from 
now on. With respect to the ta de of family allowances, with which Father 
ebel dealt so fully at the last session, I find by reference to the last census 
eport—that is the 1921 census report which, as you ali know, was not published 
n full until recently—that there are some tables that might be of assistance 
to us on this subject. For instance, there is a table in the census showing that 
the number of private families in Canada, classified according to the number 
f children, is 2,001,512. That is according to the 1921 census. The table 
hows the division by provinces, and also the number divided into groups—the 
- number with children and the number without children, the percentage without 
children, the families having one child, two children, and so on, up to seventeen 
children plus. 
Perhaps for purposes of ready reference the percentages might be more 
nteresting than the figures themselves. I have here a statement of the per- 
centage of private families classified, according to the number of children, 
from the census of 1921. 
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; ld, 20°9; with two Skin, D+ 7 per chee 
‘three children,.11 per cent, would. bring the figures up to something 
per cent eb all the families ‘without children and with children up to ° 


By the Acting Chairman: 
J. Do I understand you to say ‘that out of the total number of families | 
anada 30 per cent are without children?—A. Yes. I thought that would = 
teresting to the Committee. He 
hat. is ued surprising?—A. 20: o per vent—practically 21 per cent ; 


But you Ves, en to show what the percentage is in Pelatige to 
winces?—A. Yes, I have. 
Q. Could you give us that?—A. I will read this statement and then put 
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- Wrrvess: All the families with three children and up in Prince Edward © 
Island constitute between 68 and 69 per cent. The balance would be those 
th larger families, that is with five or six children and upwards. In the case 
of British Columbia the percentage is 40-7 of those without children, the larg- 
est percentage of its kind in Canada. 


/ ; ‘ 
By the Acting Chairman: 


~, Q. How do you account for that? There must be some reason?—A. I 
suppose there must be. It is a little hard to explain offhand. 


ay By Mr. Johnston: 

- Q. What was it for the whole of Canada for two children?—A. 30-6 per 
cent for the whole of Canada. 
i By the Acting Chairman: 
~ Q. How would that compare with the British Isles?—A. In the case of 
ngland I have the comparison. I have not as regards other countries; but I 
have as regards Great Britain. Perhaps I ought to read the definition of a. 
family from the census report of Canada I have just quoted so that the figures 
ay be quite clear:— 


The term “family”, as used in the census, signifies a group of per- 
sons, whether related by blood or not, who live together as one house- 
hold, usually sharing the same table. One person living alone is counted 
as a family. Thus, a clerk in a store who regularly sleeps there is to 
be returned as a family and the store as his dwelling. On the other 
hand, all the occupants and employees of a hotel, or lodging house, if 
that is their;regular abode, and all the inmates of an institution, whether 
a hospital, poor house, insane asylum prison, school of learning, home 
for the aged, etc., are treated as constituting a single family’ (The 
census family may be either a private family or an “economic family”. 

_ The “economic” family is usually much larger than the private family 
as it may include servants, boarders and inmates. The term “private 
family” as used in this report comprises what may be termed the 
“natural family” and is exclusive of servants or inmates. For con- 

» venience the census family is referred to as “household” and the natural 


family as “private family”.) 
) 
It was private family figures I was quoting. I find in the census a brief 


return for certain cities showing the average number of dependents supported 
by heads of families or wage earners. You will notice that this is confined to 
_-—swage earners, in cities of 30,000 and over. The eastern cities are Halifax, 
Hamilton, London, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, St. John, Toronto, and Windsor. 
_ The western cities are Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Vancouver, Victoria, and 
Winnipeg. The table shows the average number of dependents and the aver- 
age number of children under fifteen per family. It also shows the financial 
_ responsibility of heads of the house; that is, the number of children wholly 
_ supported by the head of the house and the average number of persons sup- 
_ ported, and the average number of children supported separately. As to the 
average number of persons per family: in these cities, the return is not avyail- 
able in this form for other than cities of 30,000 and upwards. 
I will put this statement in. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS SUPPORTED BY HEADS OF FAMILIES OF 
WAGE EARNERS IN CITIES OF: 30,000 AND OVER, 1921 


Sie Ob Bamily, pain paps ee 
Average Average 
Cities Average Average number of number 
number number of children persons 
of persons children per family per 
per under 15 supported family 
per family perfamily 4 wholly supported 
by head by head 
Eastern Cities— 
1 CEN IES ic Sede col Pe NRG CIA Rete hs Sac Ae 4-18 1:55 1-78 3-84 
Le Lan Cart ho Wee ace te cle rai hibuaian Weietmca yeu 3°81 1-28 1-39 3:42 
POU AOTTROTI P icine ccs cia i eee Ge te Che eet 3:72 P1778 1-33 3°38 
TOMI elisa oityee es nectar y cea aa eee ae 4-45 1-75 1-96 4-00 
Mp tenes fares on we Lie ees Siete ha Ue tates 4-13 1-48 1-72 3-76 
(Ba of ete eam ara Teen bg TN ne Sa ioe ly, edt 4-86 2-04 2-33 \ 4-38 
(Sut Ho) abe estas aap dey parcel a Cierra re AGC RC iE as 4-1d 1-44 1-68 \ 3-74 
BE 1 NOL 0 eee Og a ee aa gli, AZo Cater tne ae 3:75 1-22 1-37 3-41 
WVAMGUIBO MeN e PN Le se ae el A ea ee 3:72 1-26 1-41 3:44 
Western Cities— 
GEN Sth wie hae Se Nei fon a “Baie a tere atin ath Rie 3°84 1-43 1-58 3-62 
PSY ON GON seme h ie kes cise meen mer agen cae eed 3:94 1-53 1-71 3-74 
perineal eae Seek ae a 3-92 1:50 1-62 3-65 
We CONMN ELH sii Bante ohne ra os 3°65 1-16 1-34 338 
OEM Tic ny ten tis Nps aiah te A 3°74 1:22 1-44 3-49 
PIV AMT GE aco icc, hone ate civ eMac 3-91 1-45 1-59 3-61 


The Witness: Now you asked me with reference to the situation in 
England. 
By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Might I ask you whether the same method is adopted in ieee the 
census?—A. In Great Britain? 


Q. Yes?—A. The method varies, but these figures are taken from the 1921 
British census. 


Q. ‘lf your census is not compiled in England the same way as it is in 


Canada your figures would probably hardly be relevant?—-A. These figures are — 


from the British census. Men over twenty years of age, 26.6 per cent are 
unmarried; 34 per cent married men or widowers with no children under six- 
teen years of age. These two classes, without any dependent children under 
sixteen, make up 60.16 per cent of the population. Married men or widowers, 
with four or more children under sixteen years of age, form only 6.7 per cent 
of the male population over twenty vears of age. 

Then may I refer to a point in Father Lebel’s evidence where he referred 
to the cost of living—budgets; may I call the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that budgets were submitted to the Committee two years ago when a 
reference to a resolution of Mr. Woodsworth’s was before the Committee deal- 
ing with minimum wage matters. The budgets of the Department of Labour 
furnished to the Committee were four in number at that time. One was desig- 
nated as a “ poverty level” with an income of $900; one was designated as a 
‘minimum subsistence level” with an income of $1, 400; one was designated as 

“health and decency level” with an income of $1,775; and the fourth was 
So enated as a “ comfort level ” with an income of $2,400. Now, these budgets 
were prepared on costs at that time, showing the divisions. Budgets 2 and 3 


were published in the report. I do not know why, but for some reason budgets 


1 and 4 were not included in the published report although they were put before 
the Committee by the Department. The four budgets in question were asked 
for as covering the same levels as were referred to in Professor Paul Douglas’s 
book which was in evidence before us at that time two years. ago. 
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1 think it is perhaps worth pointing out to the Committee that the differ- 
t budgets that have been mentioned are based on entirely on different scales 
of living. Mr. Clark’s work in the city of Montreal, for instance, is among 
those who are in need of relief, and the budget which "Mr. Clark has made up 
is around $900. It ‘has been mentioned here in our evidence previously, and it 
will be realized that that particular budget which is designated in Professor 
Paul Douglas’s book corresponds to the one which is designated in Professor 
- Douglas’s book as a “ poverty level’. The other budgets are based on different 
scales of living. If you think it worth while I will put in this one sheet as a 
_ sample of the different budgets that were previously put before the Committee. 


EARLY BUDGETS OF EXPENDITURE FOR AVERAGE FAMILIES OF FIVE, CLASSI- 


FIED ACCORDING TO INCOME, IN CITIES IN CANADA, 1926* 


% 


f 2 3 4 
Income Income 
— Income $1,400 $1,775 ncome 
$900 “Miftimum “Health 2,400 
“Poverty Sub- “and “Comfort 
Level.” sistence Decency Level.”’ 
Level.” Level.”’ 
: $ g $ 3” 
Food— 
USE Sebo BN BIS] A CR lang nes Rl aR nS Tite RROD Ea a 94 25 126 00 156 50 170 00 
ID AEVIPEGCUGISMENG ot han bre Fre AS hess cck 120 85 199 65 208 40 214 65 
Bread, cereals, etc 45 20 53 45 53 45 66 85 
Vegetables 39 75 35 58 42 21 47 76 
PRUNES psc y i) weak ena nies 25 40 31 05 } BD \o0 52 92 
Sugar, ete 25 65 21 95 29 45 36 85 
Tea, ete 18 25 17 70 21 20 34 65 
Condiments, etc 4 50} 2S) 4 75 5 25 
ba PAL Many sae nG thy Bay Rane a ay eet 373 85 489 53 551 46 628 93 
Clothing— : 
VV a Sere CO a mee as Caras tad Soc ie 66 85 80 65 90 65 124 50° 
iON WP Spt RE i 7) SA aaa ee aa er EO cea 67 42 77 50 OT 2D 127 45 
ovalinloyat oti aie sce tue den Gee tae Oh a 44 15 52 40 60 30 75 85 
(OUTS ETD NR ates end ach Oy ES ee HO a 30 84 38 19 44 39 66 41 
MMC Gyhe att enue te CU eRe ONY Ce we fa, 18 78 24 60 28 13 33 88 
TUNES eee aps 0S os aah A Pt Do We ae Ska Venere 228 04 273 34 320 72 428 09 
BieWand Weht eis ei ESE Sita Gh can Cette 94 25 119 C5 147 05 159 80 
Rai enem ert ema ec Cl pa each Waite, cui Galen ck 144 00 240 00 330 00 420 00 
SRS E AME OUS aie) Ue isoe Re orn eat raed ae 59 86 275 00 370 00 720 00 
" Grand’ Wotabes oo ERIE OP emey ele gt 900 00 1,396 92 1,719: 23 2,356 82 
a * Budgets 2 and 3 were published in report of Select Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
J national Relations, Session 1926, pp. 27-36; the four categories being those laid down by Professor Paul 


if » Douglas, University of Chicago, in “Wages and the Family.’’ A budget substantially equivalent to 
the ‘‘Comfort Level’’ was detailed in the report in the evidence of Miss Margaret S. Gould, which was 
stated to be based on the budget of the Wanted States Bureau of Labour Statistics, pp. 83, 94-100. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


_Q. Have the changes in the price levels made any substantial difference 
in the budgets in the last two years?—A. The changes in the price levels have 
been inconsiderable on the whole over a period much more than two years. 
They vary between summer and winter a little;-but the changes I think Mr. 
Bolton our statistician will agree, are not considerable. 

Mr. Botton: They would not be noticed. 

Wirness: The changes that have occurred in the cost of living over a 
period of several years would not be noticed. I have also from the census of 
1921 the average earnings of heads of families in specified occupations. It 
includes bakers, bricklayers, masons, etc., for the cities I referred to. These 
3 figures are in dollars and cents, and if the Committee desires it I will put the 
statement in. The figures cover a wide range. 
as ‘ [Mr. 
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Wirness: Those are the earnings as shown by heads of families them- 
lves—the amounts which they have respectively earned during the preceding 
year; and our understanding in the Department of Labour is that the intention 
of the census authorities is to collect similar information as to 1930 which will 
be produced by those who make returns throughout the country in the ensuing 
- year 1931. 


| 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


-Q. On what year’s census are the figures that you have given based?—A. 
1 1921, the twelve months ending the Ist of June. You will realize that these 
figures of earnings are simply figures obtained from individuals who were asked 
_by the census officials as they went around, “How much did you earn last year?” 
og They are not based on returns from employers or on any definite returns of that 
kind, but are simply the amounts that individual heads of households stated 
that they had received over a period of a year. Perhaps I might take one 
typical city. Mr. Bolton, our statistician, reminds me, and Mr. Woodsworth 
referred to. this, that the ‘return aa by ‘individuals would be a little higher 
_ than the return probably that would be made by individual employers, for this 
reason, that in these returns given by the men themselves would be included 
¥ anything that they had picked up apart from their regular employment. 

~~ Q. Just before you pass from the budgets, there would be no provision, I 
take it, there for any accident or death or prolonged illness in the family? I 
ke it that a heavy expenditure of that kind might take months or years to | 
make up? A. Just so. The budgets as given ta not include other than the 
items for food, clothing, fuel, light, rent and miscellaneous items. The mis- 
cellaneous items, Mr. Bolton who made up the budgets tells me, include small 
- amount for the cost of illness, but quite clearly the budgets would not be suf- 
ficient to cover any cost of prolonged illness. In that case the man simply 
goes to the hospital for free treatment or is otherwise taken care of by others. 


By the Acting. Chairman: 


Q. We were merely continuing the first reference; ould you come now 
_ to the second reference?—A. I do not want to weary you, but perhaps I might 
pick one city as a typical city and read the returns for a dozen or so occupa- 

tions that are listed in this census return of earnings. Mr. Bolton suggests 
Toronto, perhaps, as an average city: bakeers, $1,280; bricklayers, masons, 
etc., $1,142; carpenters, $1,187; chauffeurs, $1,084; domestic and_ personal, 

«$1, 099; electricians, $1,341; labourers, $965 ; painters and decorators, $1,106; 

plumbers and gas fitters, $1, 275; trainmen, $1,813; street railway employees, 

$1,863; salesmen, $1,507. Trainmen would rictudie conductors as well as brake- 
Pen. “It would include the train crew. It would not, of course, include the 

- engine crew. , 

With further reference to family allowances perhaps it might be of interest 
to say something more. Father Lebel appears really to have covered the 
- ground very, very fully indeed in his survey of the situation. We try in the 
Labour Department to keep in touch with all these questions to some extent, 

Mr. Chairman, and we have in the Department reports and publications of 
\various kinds dealing with the subject of family allowances, official reports and 
‘other reports which are at the service of the Committee and of any individual 
members of the Committee who may desire them. I think that the members of 
_ the Committee might be interested in a report on family allowances which has 
been published by the International Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations. I brought with me five or six copies of this report. It is the. most 
poaplete survey of the subject generally that we have seen in the Department © 


(Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 
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of Labour. It is not quite up to date.as it was issued in 1924. Nevertheless, 


I think it will be found of service to anyone who is particularly interested. 


Those copies are all that we have to spare. 
Perhaps, Sir, it would be of interest to make this observation: that the 
systems of family allowances existing throughout the world seem to fall roughly 


into two classes, that is to say, those schemes which are being introduced by ~ 


private enterprise, and the system, on the other hand, which has been introduced 
in Australia of the payment of allowances based on amounts collected from 
individual industries, in much the same way as workmen’s compensation is 
administered in many of the provinces of Canada, for the benefit of the families 
of workers employed in those respective industries. é 
There is a third: system which ought to be mentioned, the New Zealand 
one, which is a little different. In that case allowances are paid to needy 


families from the general funds of the state; the funds are not collected by levy . 


on the industries, but are simply taken from the General Consolidated Fund of 
New Zealand. e 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Would they have a board for selecting these particular people, Mr. 
Brown?—A. There is in New Zealand administrative machinery to ascertain 
if the case is one of need, and the payment is one of two shillings a week for 
each child in excess of two. The principal conditions are that the average 
weekly income of the applicant, his wife and children, including allowances, 

must not exceed four pounds plus two shillings for each child in excess of two. 

The applicant and (except in cases where the allowance is not payable to the 
wife) his wife must have been resident in New Zealand for at least a year and the 
children in respect of whom the allowance is payable must have been born in 
New Zealand or resident there for one year. Aliens and Asiatics do not receive 
allowances except by direction of the Minister. 

The system in effect in New South Wales grew out of an inquiry into the 
cost of living, which was made throughout Australia at the instigation of Premier 
Hughes in 1919. The inquiry in question had resulted in a report, which went to 
‘£5-16/-, somewhere in the neighborhood of $28 and $29, a week. When the 
report was received it was referred to the Statistician of the Commonwealth for 
examination, and he pointed out that the entire produced wealth of the country 
would not meet that scale. In other words; if the profits enjoyed by those who 


received them were added to the wages throughout Australia, it would not bring 


the earnings up to that amount. The actual basic wage in Australia at that 
time, as fixed by arbitration boards and courts, was one of £3-17/-. The report 
was referred back to the Commission of Inquiry and the Commission thereupon 
drew up a scheme for the adoption of family allowances. They recommended 
that the basic wage should be raised to £4, and that allowances should be paid 
in excess of that in order to bring it up to a living wage. 


New South Waies was the first state to adopt family allowance legislation. 


show that the basic wage required for the maintenance of a family was one of | 


3 
a 
e 
: 


Their law was passed during 1927, and we understand it came into operation _ . 


only a little more than a year ago. We have asked for reports of the operation 
of this law in New South Wales, and doubtless will have them shortly. When 
they come, we will be pleased to place them before the Committee, but we 
have no information as yet as to the operation of the New South Wales act. 


The levy which was made on industry in New South Wales was on the 


basis of three per cent of the payroll. The amounts collected are, of course, 


funded, and the payments, which are at the rate of five shillings a week, for 


each child, are paid to the mother of the child from the state fund which is 


raised, as I have already indicated, by a levy on industry. 
, [Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 


2 INDUSTRIAL AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ae 


a ae think it is tas worth while, in making it quite clear, to say that the 
systems existing in Europe are “entirely voluntary systems which have come into 
ffect over a long period of years, in France extending back for upwards of a 
century, and progressively in other European countries from F rance, including 
Belgium, Germany, Austria; Czecho Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Jugo- 
Slavia, Italy, Lithuania, Latvia, Poland, Luxemburg, Norway, Holland, Switzer- 
and and Sweden. 
The system of family allowances in all hase cases is one which is operating 
entirely on voluntary agreement. In many cases the systems are individual, 
that is existing in individual works, factories and plants. In other cases, there ~ 
are by agreement what are known as equalization funds into which the amounts 
are paid by employers, a toll or fund of their own, so that the burden does not 
~ fall unduly on any one concern. 
As far as there is law on the subject @f family allowances in Europe, it 
lates exclusively to public employees. : 
. The equalization funds are operating entirely within industry itself. The 
control is in the hands, for the most part, of the employers, although in some 
eases the administrative control is a joint control between the employers and 
the workers. In France organized labour is contending strongly for public 
control, governmental control. The levy is, in some cases, one which is on a 
_ group of concerns in one line of industry. In other cases it is a levy by agree- 
ment, of course, on all the industries in one locality, including the various kinds — 
of industries that,may exist there locally. It is the latter type of agreement 
which seems to be the prevailing one. It began with the individual concerns, 
but is has come now to be more a pool of all the industries in a locality rather 
than a group of industries of one class. 
_ The amounts contributed towards the pool vary considerably in European 
countries, generally in the neighbourhood of from two'to three per cent. The 
levy in New South Wales is three per cent. 
It might be of interest to members of the Committee to know what the 
levy is in the case of workmen’s compensation, for instance, here in this province. 
It ranges, I think, from a small fraction of one per cent, perhaps one-fifth of 
_ one per cent, to in the neighbourhood of five per cent in the case of industries 
_ where the risk is quite considerable. So you can perhaps form some idea from 
that of what the relative cost would be of a scheme similar to what they have 
in New South Wales. F 


By Mr. Plunkett: 


‘ me) Would it be much trouble for your department to prepare a statement 
dealing, say, with France, Belgium, Germany, Australia, New South Wales, the 
, United States, and the British Empire, giving an outline of what their social 
“legislation is, "what the payments are, and how the fund is levied from the 
- people?—A. Including family allowances? 
Re Q. Including family allowances, yes, anything that you might class as social 
~ legislation for the benefit. of the people?—A. Well, we will be very glad to do 
so. Of course, you realize that that includes a good many different lines. 
; Q. You could simply say that family allowances in France are levied- from 
such a source, and the amount is so and so—A. We will be glad to supply 
_ whatever information we have. 


By Mr. Letelher: 

Q. Have you any information as to those who are being supported by the 
members of their own family, say a father and mother who are supported by their 
children?—A. The family figures that I gave include the case of fathers and 
mothers who are being supported by their children in a family group, in a~ 
c _ [Mr. Gerald H. Brown.) 
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household. I have gone through the census return pretty closely for what I 
have given you, and I found nothing that dealt with the case of old people, for 
instance, who are being supported by their children. We tried to get that in 
connection with our Old Age Pension legislation as well, and the committee 


found that there was comparatively little information on that subject separately. 


/ Witness retired. 


Anprew D. Watson called and sworn. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Whom do you represent, Mr. Watson?—A. The Department of Insur- 
ance. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I really did not understand fully why I 
was called here. The Superintendent merely asked me to come, and my under- 
standing was that I was simply to answer questions. I did not prepare any 
general statement. 

In regard to all the subjects included:in the reference, however, I may say 
that in the course of my professional studies I have looked into them more or 
less. Not knowing particularly any matters that this Committee might be 
especially interested in I did not perhaps prepare myself as well as I might 
have, or as well as I should have. Nevertheless, I have brought a few memo- 


randa that I prepared some considerable time ago, I think for Mr. Brown. ~ 


There may be something in these memoranda that would be of interest to the 
Committee, or perhaps the Committee may have some particular’ question to 
direct to me. As J say, I did not prepare any address. 


By the Acting Churman: ) 

Q. May I ask, Mr. Watson, what particular line you, are interested in?— 
A. I am actuary of the Department. In the course of my work in the actuarial 
department I have had to study sickness insurance as practised by the friendly 
societies and also schemes like the National Insurance scheme in England. We 
have studied these things, but it is some years since. In the ordinary course 
of our work, except in an incidental way occasionally, one does not do much 
original work along thos¢ lines, although they are subjects that I have been 
interested in always, and I have read more or less'on them from time to time. 

@. As I understand it you are more particularly interested in the sickness 
insurance end of it?—A. I have done some valuation work and sickness busi- 
ness for our friendly societies. I have had a good deal to do with those fraternal 
societies. The activities of those fraternal societies are in part covered in one of 
these memoranda. The substance of it, so far as you will be interested in it, is 
embodied in this report prepared’ by the Department of Labour. This was 
prepared two years ago. I went through it to see if in the meantime there was 
any great change in the figures as to the number of people, the amount of 
benefits, premiums, and so on; and there have not been in the last two or three 
years any changes that would affect the judgment of the Committee. The 
conditions are substantially what they were. 

Mr. Brown: Those are the figures we put in last year. 

The Acting CHairMAN: Possibly there are some questions arising out of 
the matter. 

Mr. WoopswortH: When I moved the motion, if I may so, I think it 
was done on the suggestion of Mr. Brown. What we are trying to get at is 
something like the costs of a scheme of this kind as based upon the amount 
of sickness insurance and that kind of thing; and it was suggested that the 
Department of Insurance had a good deal of data which would enable us to 


{[Mr. Andrew D. Watson.] 


as to what we rane Would it not be well on some other occasion, if 
e not asking too much of him to appear again, that he give us those par- 
3 of information that ote be of service in ae the costs 


1e Actine Cuarrman: How are you bain to get at the a 


\ r. WoonswortH: We have already had a good deal from the Labour 
rtment, 


a 


_ By the Acting Chairman: 


. Mr. Watson, will that be EB ccecione to you?—A. I should ‘like te 
it clear that the amount of work involved might be very, very great. 
ourse, that depends perhaps on what the immediate object in view might 


Q. I presume you have from your observations of all the insurance 
anies carrying sickness and benefit insurance a good idea; you know 
y well?—A. It is pretty hard to draw any conclusion ‘that would 
seful to you at all; it is difficult. Statistics that are collected for one 
rpose are practically wholly useless for any other purpose. It would be 
difficult. Even taking the sickness experience in England it would be 
ult to develop any figurés that could at all be considered as a safeguard 
; the conditions are so radically different. Then, again, the calculations 
only be made with reference to specific benefits. It would be necessary 
efine the amount of benefit; the conditions under which they would be 
raid. In fact, one ought to have a concrete scheme ready before one would be 
ustified in setting to work to collect the necessary data and pass judgment on 
When sickness insurance was introduced in England as a national insurance 
cheme the actuarial work was done, I think everybody will concede, by the 
blest actuary in England at that time, and he worked on it a very long time 
ith very able assistance. I understand he killed himself working over it; but — 
is work, of course, was with reference to a definite scheme that had more or 
ss been decided upon. Whatever I could do would necessarily be done with 
erence to a definite benefit scheme of administration, and that sort of thing. 
ministration of sickness benefit amounts to almost more than anything else 
en in friendly societies and commercial companies. It is the efficiency of the 
dn linistration that does more in regard to the scheme than anything else, That 
s one of the things that all fraternalists will tell you—that they are imposed 
pon right along, particularly where the administration is central. When the 
ministration is really efficient they do eliminate the unfair claims, and that 
s one of the very important things, whether it is a national scheme, a friendly 
ciety, or a sickness insurance company. 
Q. You are up against human nature there?—A. Up against fe nature. 
it is the wish of the Committee I could run over part of a memorandum 
which I prepared for Mr. Brown in answer to a questionnaire that was sent out 
yy a labour conference of the League of Nations. I don’t know that it is worth 
hile reading it into the evidence, “but perhaps I could give it more with a view. 
0 giving members of the Committee, if they wish it, my reaction in a general 
ay to these problems. There are many things, perhaps, in this that might 
nterest the Committee. : 


es 80405—2 (Mr. Andrew D. Watson.] 
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@. As I understand it, Mr. Watson, really what you Sarma ete isab 
we should have some definite plan worked out as to what we really need before 
you can give the figures; is that the idea?—A. I certainly could not do so 
before the point had been arrived at, and whether I could then, of course, would 
depénd: on a good many things. As I say, the amount of work involved 
enormous. Of course, if it were something rough and off-hand—if that is what 
you want—it would be different; but I am afraid that anything that is done in 
that way, rough and offhand, is a very poor guide and would actually be foun 
insufficient in the end. Perhaps there is something along the line of the cos 
in England and in Australia. There is a recent report by the Royal Commission 
in Australia. The Commission, I think, sat over a period of two years or so 
and they reported on national insurance as a means of making provision for 
casual sickness, permanent invalidity, old age and unemployment; and the 
operation of the maternity allowances system with a view to the incorporation 
with national insurance of a system for securing effective prenatal and othe: 
assistance to mothers. In 1924/that Commission was directed to inquire into_ 
and report upon the question of amending the Invalidity and Old Age Pensions 
Acts, 1908 to 1923, so asi to provide for. the payment of destitute allowances. 
I prepared a review to be published in the transactions of the Actuarial Societ 
of Great Britain with these reports, and there is certain information giv 
there. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. But in connection with friendly societies that we have in Canada—not 
very numerous, I presume—and the regular line insurance companies, is there 
no data that could be worked over that would give us some basis on which to 
work in this Committee?—A. Weil, we could, I suppose, prepare a memorandum 
indicating the benefits that are eranted by certain of the societies, and’ the 
rates that they are charging. In some instances these rates perhaps are pro 
ducing a substantial surplus, but perhaps that would not matter. Probably 
they would be near enough. We could very readily furnish information like 
that. We have in the province of Quebec two very efficient societies operating 
very widely throughout the province and doing very efficient work, and they 
are fully seized of the difficulties that are always encountered in that line o 
business. I think they have devised machinery for meeting those difficulties, 
so that we could furnish you with the premiums they charge. However, there 
is just this difficulty. I suppose the Committee has in mind sickness insurance 
that would perhaps terminate at the time old age pensions begin, whereas these 
societies in Quebec, and fraternal societies generally, grant. sickness insurance 
benefits that continue throughout life, although I think one of those societies, 
maybe both, put a maximum on the total amount that can be paid throughout: 
life, so that, presumably, at some advaniced age, or in some cases, some early 
age, no probable benefit could be paid. That is the difficulty, with these figures; 
the applicability of them to your purpose might be rather limited. Never- 
theless, they might have some utility. 

The Acting CHarrMAN: Mr. Woodsworth, we are very anxious to eae 
you in any way. 

Mr. WoopswortH: I think the situation is this: we are dealing with this 
matter and we are entering a realm that has not been very carefully explored. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: ‘That is the trouble. a 

Mr. WoopswortH: We are feeling our way, and we cannot possibly lay 
down,a scheme until we have a little more general information than is possessed 
at the present time by the Committee. I might suggest or move that after this 
general discussion to-day, and after we have heard Mr. Brown who has dealt 
with one or two particular phases covering all the data available in his field, 

[Mr. Andrew D. Watson.] 


‘ 
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Pie. much Gae prepare a brief pe eeaitlinmn petee he is an 
rt—those statistics which he thinks would have some bearing upon this — 
icular subject which we are discussing. -He has a wide and intimate 
owl ge of the whole realm of statistics. We have not that intimate knowl- 
We don’t know just exactly what to ask for; but now that we have 
ed before him our difficulty, I would suggest that the confine himself to the 
ents of invalidity and sickness and prepare a memorandum for us. 


he Acting CuarrmMANn: Just all the operations of the companies operat- 
in Canada along that particular line. 


Mr. WoopswortH: The companies and fraternal organizations, and if 
hinks it wise, he might institute some comparison with the operation of 
ss insurance in other countries where it is in vogue—in France or else- 


‘By ae. Acting Chairman: 


| _ I suppose you can do something like that?—A. I shall do the best I 
When do you desire to meet again? 


Mr. WoopswortH: We can get Mr. Watson at his convenience. I recog- 
ze the difficulty in giving a kind of roying commission, and I think Mr. 
itson will recognize our difficulty. Until we have got /a little more data 
we have it is very difficult even to form the outline of a scheme. 


- The Wirness: Perhaps, in that connection, I might make a suggestion. 
is one thing to finance a scheme of benefits that may be desirable; it is 
her thing to determine what may be desirable. Take, for example, old 
pensions. I am not familiar at all with the discussion that went on prior 
he adoption of the Old Age Pension Act to any great extent except what I - 
read in the newspapers, but I suppose that some notion was formed con- 
ing the benefit that would be necessary to meet the needs of the situation, 
this is somewhat along the same line. One might from general considera- 
e of the condition of industrialists in the country determine what would on 
e whole fairly well meet the needs and eliminate the causes of great hardship. - 
think that might probably be determined quite apart from the consideration ° 
f cost. Perhaps after that had been determined it might also be determined 
hat half a loaf is better than no bread. One great trouble in regard to schemes 
insurance matters in Canada is that our social structure does not furnish 
‘with any of the machinery for administration that has been built up in the 
European countries in particular. We have none of that social structure, and 
it means really creating the thing. But some of those points I have dealt with 
this memorandum. I do not think it would be well to read it into the — 


lic witness retired. - 


The Committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
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Mr. Church Eee briefly regarding the notice of motion laid on the Table 
ruary 27th, 1929, and asked hat an officer of Lae Department of Justice be 


Witness retired. 


On motion of Mr. McGibbon, 


\ 


The committee adjourned till Tuesday, March 12th, ab Ll a.m: 


é WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Mr. Joseph Daoust, of the firm of Daoust fae Lalonde, shoe manufacturers, — 
ntreal, was then called and sworn and examined on the subject of family — 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room 425, Housr or Commons, 
Tuurspay, March 7, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. R. McIntosh, presiding. 

*. . 
Jos—EPH Daoust called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I would ask you, Mr. Joseph Daoust, to unfold your views on the 
ubject of family allowances as you think you should and we can then proceed 
with the matter by discussion and question, as we go along—A. Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen: I am not fully prepared to speak on the subject of family 
allowances inasmuch as the telegram to me was not specific, simply requesting 
me to-appear before your Committee this morning. I thought at first I was to 
_ be asked to speak on the tariff, because I have been connected with tariff 
_ matters for a number of years, having been appointed to the first Tariff Com- 
mission. However, I will do my best in regard to family allowances. 
I notice that Father Lebel gave evidence last week on this subject. He 
came to see me at my office several times, and we discussed this matter. It 
so happened that two years ago I was appointed by the government to repre- 
sent Canada at the League of Nations at Geneva on the question of an inter- 
national economic conference. Discussions took place at that time, but they 
did not go as far as family allowances; they were confined mostly to the subject 
of unemployment. It was stated there that at that time there were from ten 
to twelve million heads of families unemployed in Europe, and it offered a 
serious problem. Many discussions took place with a view to finding ways 
and means to stop this unemployment and its causes, but we were unable to 
find any practical solution. The question of large families was discussed 
privately by certain delegates, because there are large families in all countries, 
and the question arose as to how they could live. As you are aware, in 
industry, to get efficiency, and what they call “ rationalization,” you must have 
_ system and must rationalize the operations. For instance, speaking of my own 
_ business—the manufacture of shoes—in olden times, as men here with gray 
hair will remember, shoes were made mostly by hand. Later on, machinery 
was invented to replace hand work and reduce the cost of production. Then it 
was divided up by placing men in certain operations; for instance, the cutter 
of leather was doing nothing else but cutting leather all his life. The laster 
learned how to last the shoes, but he stayed all his life lasting, and the same 
with the heeler, or the stitcher; in fact, all the different operations. Specializ- 
‘Ing in those different operations reduced the cost. Machinery has been a good 
_ thing. Production has been increased by machinery. Consumption, however, 
has not been increased, and that is the whole problem. 
; Take an ordinary factory. We start a boy sixteen years of age as an 
apprentice. He gets so much per week. When he gets to be twenty or twenty- 
one he knows the trade; he knows how to operate a machine. He is still single. 
All the workers in the factory to-day are piece workers, because with such a 
system we know better how to figure the cost. We know that a certain opera- 
{Mr. Joseph Daoust.} 
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tion will cost half a cent, another operation a cent, and so on, and, as a rule 
we do not care whether a man is married or single. Under the piece work 
system the cost is not based on the question whether a man is. single or 
married, or whether a man is married with one child or ten children. As I 
say, it is immaterial to us. A man, say, gets married at twenty-one or twenty 
two, and he is making §20 a week. The girl he marries has no money. He wa 
receiving $20 a week single, and now there are two to keep off $20. After nin 
months or a year they have a child. He is still receiving $20 a week. The 
following year another child comes along, That is four to keep off $20. Per. 
haps twins may come along in the meantime. Every year there is an increase 
of one child and still he is only getting $20 a week. ; 
Tf I were a philanthropist I would say that in order to encourage large 
families,+ encourage population and consumption by population, I would give 
for every child that is born $2 more per week. That would be a very nice thing 
to do as a philanthropist, but as a manufacturer I must not forget that if I a 
alone in that I would be on the street in a very short time, especially with the 
‘large families prevailing in the province of Quebec. I have to compete with the 
manufacturers of all the other provinces, and if I were to raise the price of my 
shoes simply because I was a good fellow, a good hearted man, I would not be 
__ very long in business. If I were to say to Mr. Smith, my shoes must cost twenty- 
five cents a pair more than the others simply because I was a good hearted 
_ fellow and I wanted to see the population of Canada increased, Mr. Smith 
- would say to me, “If you want to be a nice fellow you must pay for that, and | 
, if I can buy my shoes twenty-five cents a pair cheaper from Mr. Brown, then 
I am not going to pay you twenty-five cents more.” You see the position that — 
_ I would be in if I were to undertake this thing alone. » oe 
In the north of France in certain sections of ‘one class of industry—I have — 
jin mind the textile industry as a group—they have family allowances. They — 
agreed on a certain. system; they taxed themselves a certain percentage. This — 
is only local, of course, but when it comes to a large country like Canada would 
it be feasible or practicable? Supposing Montreal were to say we are going to — 
put on a tax, and the manufacturer will pay a certain percentage of the tax 
and the employer will pay a percentage of the tax, but if cities like Quebec 
~ and Toronto did not do that we would certainly be at a disadvantage in the 
city of Montreal in selling our products. Competition is very keen in every 
line of industry to-day. It is a question of price, it is not a question of senti-— 
ment. Sentiment is put to one side. : a 
By Mr. Jenkins: 
Q. You sell goods, I presume, in all parts of Canada?—Aa. From Halifax to- 
Vancouver. 
Q. Are you able to export any to the United States?—A. We do in some : 
lines, sporting goods, skating boots and so on. 
Q. And to other countries?—A. In 1919 we did export to France a lot of 

shoes, but to-day we cannot do that. ; 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Why-is that?—A. Well, in 1919 it was just after demobilization, and — 
the shoe factories were disorganized, but after a certain period of time the — 
soldiers returned to their old jobs, and to-day we ry export any shoes; 
because they are able to look after themselves. 

Q. Does that apply to the United States?—A: We have been shut out of 
the United States too. 

Q. By what means?—A. For the same reason, simply ‘because they - can» 
look after themselves. And in France they have put a duty on shoes. ‘I do 


[Mr. Joseph Daoust.] 


Ww ay it is to-day, but at that time I think it was a franc, when the 
was at par, that is, about 19 cents on shoes, and one ‘and one- -half francs, 
ut 29 cents on boots. They may have raised the tariff on account of the 
ange. To-day the franc is worth a little less than four cents, I think. : 


t 


By the Given 
Q. But you say they are able to take care of Wier selecntn le -Yes, they 
ble to take care of themselves. — 


’ 


/ By Mr. Plunkett: 


. What competition have you to meet in connection wibk American shoes 
aing over here?—A. We have more or less competition, but the percentage is 
‘small considering the quantity of shoes made or absorbed in Canada. 
ording fo statistics I do not believe it amounts to more than five per cent 
he total number of shoes sold in Canada. What we get from the United 
tes are mostly dumped, As to regular lines, staple lines, the percentage 
ming in is very small. With the dumping clause it is very hard to establish . 
st what the price of such a shoe is. If it is a shoe that is up to the style 
he moment it will be worth say five dollars, but'if it is out of style for six 
ths or a year it may be worth $2.50. Yu cannot tell the intrinsic value 
hoe. It is a question of demand and style, and, as I say, it is very hard 
ablish the value. The dumping does not work out very satisfactorily. I 
ve been called as an expert many times, and I have sometimes found it very 
d to give my views. 

Q. Are there many American shoes coming in by way of Great Britain — 
ugh the preferential tariff?—A. I do not believe there are. There are 
e English shoes coming in, of course, but I do not believe there are any 
made in the United States coming in through England. I do know 
certain European shoes are coming to England, and they are simply labelled 


Q. That is what I want to get clear—-A. I do not know whether I under- 
ood your question. Did you say American shoes? 

- Q. Yes—A. I do not believe there are any shoes coming from the United 
ates, made in the United States, coming through England, but there are 
me European shoes, made in Germany, or perhaps made in Czecho Slovakia 
and other countries, sold to England, and some jobbers put the stamp on in 
England, or the label “ made in England”. That is something that is pretty 
d to detect. 


x 


By Mr. Jenkins: 

Q. I was talking to a business man on Bank Street the other day. I asked 
how business was, and he said it was not up to the mark. I asked him 
hy, and he said the automobile has ruined the shoe business.—A. That is 
nite true. Do you walk as much to-day as you did when you were twenty 
years of age? Then you used to walk miles, but to-day you probably won’t 
k half a mile, and if you do not walk you will not wear out your shoes 
quickly. 

Q. It would be a good idea for you shoe men to adopt an advertising 
logan “ walk for health ”—A. Yes, it would. 


By Mr. McGibbon: \ 
_Q. With regard to the shoe machinery, where is it made?—A. Well, with 
rd to machinery, we are under the control of American concerns. 
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Q. Is that in Boston?—A. Near Boston. The head office is in Boston, but 
there is some machinery built in Montreal. The principal parts are made in 
the States in large quantities and assembled here in much the same way 4s 
automobiles are. 

Q. Are those machines bought or are they rented?—A. Some are bought 
outright, but most of them are on a royalty basis. 

Q. You are paying a royalty to the American manufacturers?—A. In- — 
directly we are. We pay to Montreal, we do ‘not pay to Boston. It goes in- — 
directly to Boston, however. We are in the hands of this company. - 

Q. Then, how do you account for the styles being a year ahead?—A. 
did not say a year. I said six months. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. I account for that because we ar 
more American than we are Canadian. They make such enormous quantiti 
of shoes. They have got what they call style men, and they are working a 
the time on styles, especially for women. Women want novelties all the tim 

Q. And it takes about six months to get them here——A. About six month 


Mr. Lerevuter: Mr. Chairman, I am afraid we are getting away from th 
subject. cue 


The CuHatrmMan: Yes, I am afraid we are, but I assume there is som 
connection. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


Q. Could you give us any suggestion as to the basis on which the govern 
ment might establish family allowances?—A. Such a scheme could be devised 
in my opinion, to work to the advantage of those with large families. To m 
mind, however, it has got to be general and not local, and it should be mad 
to apply to all classes of industry, not particularly to shoes or cottons. I 
should also apply to farmers. As you know, the sales tax at first was no 
very popular. Everybody has got to buy some commodity or another, an 
the sales tax is one that touches every consumer. It has been graduall 
reduced from six per cent to two per cent. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: ' 
Q. Does not that very tax bear the heaviest on the poor families? ae 
_ Exactly. That is what Iam coming to. As I say, the man with a large family 
should be rewarded for that. The farmer and the labourer, it makes no dif- 
_ ference what class of industry it is to which a man belongs, should be rewarded 
for having a large family. It is for the good of a country as a whole. Th 
Compensation Act of the province of Quebec, which is in force now, tends to 
act against the man with a large family. If an accident happens in a factory 
the compensation is applied on the number of children that the man has go 
to support. If a man is married, and has a family, his indemnity is large 
than if he were single, so it means that the manufacturer would be more prone 
to employ those who have no families in order to reduce his premiums. 


By Mr. St-Pére: 

Q. He takes less chance?—A. Yes, he takes less chance. Pine Le 
have an Act in Ontario that is similar. 

Mr. WoopswortH: They have a Compensation Act but it a not work 
in that way. 

The Witness: ‘Of course, the Quebec government never thought of tha 
aspect of it, but, as I say, if a manufacturer knows that he would have more > 
risk with a man having a family of five, six or seven if an accident should 
happen, if he knows that his mera ‘will be increased considerably ove 
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that of a single man, he will not feel inclined to take the risk, and the man 
_ with a large family ought to be protected. I am not a Labour man like Mr. 
- Woodsworth, who is the chieftain. I am a manufacturer, a capitalist, but I 
have a great deal of sympathy .for the labouring man. We have to protect 
the poor people in a practical way, and governments have the machinery in 
their own ‘hands. Family allowances could be provided for, I am sure, by 
_ applying half of one per cent of the sales tax, and it could be made to apply 
to families of over three, starting say at four. And I would say that after 
a child reaches the age of fifteen or sixteen it should be dropped from the 
scheme. A child at that age should be able to take care of himself or herself. 
I am against the dole. People should look after themselves to make a living. 
_ I am willing to protect the man who has a number of children to support, 
_ because that man is working for the country. 


By Mr. St-Pére: 


Q. You say one-half of one per cent of the sales tax?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you also. say that you would be in favour of having boys drop 
- out from such a scheme at sixteen years of age. You know, as a manufacturer 
yourself, that many boys at that age are attending technical schools, taking 
_ special lectures, and I do not see why they should be dropped at, that age, if 
we want to make expert mechanics of them—A. We are talking about poor 
people. If I had a child over sixteen I would look after him. 
+ -Q. Yes, but most of those boys who are attending technical schools be- 
_ long to the poorer class.—A. Well, it will be up to you members of Parliament. 
Q. There are many boys in my riding whose fathers are labouring men. 
Those boys are working as apprentices at the Angus shops and elsewhere, and 
_ they are sent to technical schools to attend lectures, and that costs money. Do 
you not think that special allowance should be made in such cases as long as 
_ they attend those lectures in technical schools? We want those boys to become 
foremen. We want our labouring men to become foremen, not just labouring 
men.—A. But, Mr. St-Pére, you must draw the line. Those are exceptional 
cases. 
Q. I mean in a general way. I am asking you the simple question. I 
know you are interested in the welfare of the boys—A. As I say you have 
to draw the line somewhere. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Why not a percentage of the Income Tax instead of the Sales Tax 
devoted for that purpose?—A. I suppose many people would be in favour of 
& pertentage of the Income Tax devoted for that purpose. I would myself 
because I have not paid any for a few years. But I think the Sales Tax would 
be more satisfactory to everybody. 

_Q. What I mean is that Income. Tax bears on the people who have the 
most, whereas the Sales Tax bears most heavy on those who must spend most. 
—A. But they would get their return from the allowance, that is, the family 
allowance would take care of them. Undoubtedly they consume more, but the 
family allowance would give them back some of the money they pay out. 


By Mr. St-Pére: 
Q. You said you would be in favour of a law of that kind being applied 
in a general way to farmers as well?—A. Yes. 


s 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And you would favour some special kind of taxation to cover the 
cost?—A. I do not like the word “tax”. The word “tax” is very unpopular 
with the public. Governments are accused all the time of taxing. When the 
i (Mr. Joseph Daoust.] 
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Sales Tax was imposed there was a kick. As I say, if you were to take half 


of one per cent from the Sales Tax it would be a good thing. After all, the 
money that the government gets from the Sales Tax—thirty or thirty- -five 
millions or more—where does it go to? It goes to general expenses. They do 


not say in the budget that the money coming from the Sales Tax will be applied — M 


to certain things. 


wo 


By Mr. St-Pére: 
Q. For a special purpose?—A. For a special purpose, no. They do not 


say that. If they were to take from the Sales Tax half of one per cent for 


family- allowances I am sure the public would be perfectly satisfied, and its 
could be administered by the government. Of course the rich men would bey 
out. A man would have to prove that he needed the money. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. Why not some sort of a luxury tax rather than a sales tax?—A/ Well, 


Mr. Woodsworth, we have lots of taxes. Sir Henry Drayton brought ina — 


- luxury tax which was very unpopular. 


Mr. McGrisson: The most unpopular thing the government of Canada 
ever did. 


The Witness: I have had a little experience of tariffs. Any direct taxa- 


tion is very unpopular. When Sir Henry Drayton put on his luxury tax, a 


pair of shoes retailing for nine dollars really cost ten dollars with the tax added, 


that is, the person who bought a pair of shoes—say the price was $10 and there © 


_ was a tax of ten per cent—had to pay me a dollar, which meant that the cost 


~was $11. There was a lot of cheating, and it was almost impossible to check 


it. I saw Sir Henry Drayton and discussed this tax with him. I asked him 
how he proposed to collect it. 


Mr. McGrsson: It was not collected. 


The Witness: No, it was not collected. ‘It was simply a means of making» 
people dishonest. 


By Mr. Jenkins: 


Q.. You would not, ear-mark certain taxes for certain purbeeer as No. 

Q. You are taking’ an approximate amount to be collected from the sales 
tax?-A. Yes, one-half of one per cent. 

Q. But this reference has nothing to do with that particular AE oa No. 


Q. You might say we will pay out an amount collected from a certain tax, : 


or a certain portion of a tax, but that would not be relevant to this question at 


all?—A. No, I am simply making a suggestion. The collection of a certain — 


tax is very difficult. Now, one-half ‘of one per cent on sales tax does not seem 
very large, and if the allowances were not paid to married men with jess than. 
four children and you left out those over sixteen years of age, you would have 


very little to pay. The bulk of the cost of raising a family up to the age of — 


16 is for education, especially between the ages of seven and sixteen. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. In your opinion, if the matter were simply provincial, it would mean 
that any province adopting it would be in an unfair position with regard to 
the other provinces?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think it should be on a Dominion-wide seale?—A. Yes. 
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li this were adopted in Canada, would you find it difficult to compete 
h other countries?—A. We would not have to compete, because it would be 
ame as it is to-day. We only pay 2 per cent now. It would not cost any 
to ou consumer or to the manufacturer. It would not affect the export 
at all. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
~Q. Mr. Woodsworth’s opinion is that it should not be placed on industry. 
. The point is that it would not be an extra tax; it would be derived from 


. existing sales tax. 
ie 


By Mr. Woodsworth: : 

_ Q. Leave the sales tax aside for a minute. If we adopted this scheme, it 
ould place a little extra burden on the manufacturer, according to the scheme 
lined by Father Lebel. Would you find it difficult to compete with the 
ted States which does not have to bear the burden of the family allowance 
cheme?—A. An amount, based on one-half of one per cent, would not be very 
re, and I do not think it would affect the sales. 

- Q. If I may leave your suggestion as to how it may be raised, and come 
the original scheme of Father Lebel, which as that the amount should be 
ed partly from the governments and partly from the manufacturers, would 
, as an industrialist, feel that if you had to pay something into a fund to 
vide for family allowances it would be placing you at a disadvantage in 
parison with American manufacturers who would have no such*burden to 


er in Canada. 
_ Q. As an industrialist, you have to replace machinery in your plant from 
ime to time, as it ‘becomes worn out or obsolete?—A. ' Yes. 
~ Q. What about the human machine—ii I might put it that way? Do you 
1 that industry should have any responsibility in helping to replace the 
man machinery, by a new supply of younger workmen coming to the front? 
-A. What do you mean by that? 
Q. I am thinking of a man as being merely a good working machine. You 
ke them in at 16 or 18, fully developed, without any cost to yourself; they 
re waiting at the gate. You take them in, and work them for.so many years, 
cae then out they go, and you ‘expect that a fresh supply will be available, 
standing at the gate, waiting to ‘be installed. Do you think industry has any 
Be eancibility in helping to supply this new machinery?—A. I think it has a 
natural reason to expect better results from. the younger men. We are in 
business for money, are we not? In fact, in my own plant I would not take 
in a man over forty years of age, but I would not discharge a man if he had 
been i in my employ previously and had reached the age of forty. But if I had 
) applications for a position, one from a man of twenty-five, and the other 
from a man of forty-five, the preference would be given to the younger man. 
hat is human nature. A man of forty-five or even over is only age 
hen the source of supply amongst the younger men is exhausted. 


Mr. Letellier: 

-Q. Provided they have equal ability?—A. Yes. The health of the younger 
an is better, and he has better ability for production. 

(Mr. Joseph  Daoust.] 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. It is only fair that you should help the father and mother who produce 
these young people, is it not?—A. It seems to be fair. 
Q. I am sorry you did not read Father Lebel’s evidence. With the wages 
at present paid to the workers do you think they can support what is defined 
as a large family—four or five or more?—A. They can not; it is impossible. 


By Mr. St-Pére: 
Q. Referring back to Mr. Woodsworth’s question as to the burden: which 
would be laid upon your shoulders if a law of this kind were applied; if th: 
sales tax were obliterated altogether, you would not then consider it-a burden? 
—A. I would not, no. As far as I can read between the lines of Hon. Mr 
Robb’s budget, the sales tax is coming down gradually to protect the peopl 
who have large stocks of merchandise. If the sales tax were dropped at one 
from 3 per cent to nothing, many storekeepers and those in industry in Canada 
‘would have to stand a big loss. I think the tax coming down gradually is 
wise move. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. Mr. Daoust, if I understand you correctly, your scheme, boiled down, 
is this: the Dominion treasury should Pe Rescue the income from industry - 
of workers with families of four or more?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where would you draw the line of restriction? What would be your | 
definition of the word “worker”? There are a lot of merchants who do no 
make much money and have a hard time raising their families. There are 
professional men in the same box.—A. They would have to make an application 
to the government and prove that their earnings were not sufficient. 
Q. Would you make this application of the law universal?—A. If a man 
makes a salary of $3,000 or $4,000 a year he does not need any help. There 
are many merchants making that amount, and they would not require an 
assistance. It would not look too well for a man to go to the government and > 
apply for this allowance. A man with any pride hesitates to ask for charity— 
of course, the word “ charity ” may not be popular; call it an ‘ allowance”. 
If a man has to ask for it, he will have to prove that he needs it. 
Q. But you would make it universal?—A. Yes. 
Q. Every person in straightened circumstances with a family of four or 
more, could apply for it?—-A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He would have to apply, and his pa aaman oF would have | i be in 
vestigated?—A. Yes. < 


By Mr. Letellier: 


Q. You said a few moments ago that your employees were mostly on piece-. 
work. Do you find many of them who seem to have a hard time meeting their 
budget during the year?—A. Yes. I do not see how they can live, especially a 
this time. We are working from eight to four, and not on Saturdays. It 15” 
very quiet now, and we are not working to full capacity. They have to pay 
their expenses, working about thirty-five hours a week, and they cannot work 
any more than that even if they want to. 

Q. I suppose in your own case the remuneration for piecework is higher 
than the average wage paid to labourers?—A. It amounts to about the same 
thing. If a man is put on piecework, it is to be more fair with him. A man 
with greater ability to operate a machine deserves a little more remuneration. 
Piecework was also applied to enable us to more accurately estimate our cost 
of production. 

[Mr. Joseph Daoust.] 
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By Mr. MoGibbon: 

 Q. May I ask a question? Perhaps I can make “i general, so as not to 

ply ‘to your own business. What does the average person earn per week or 

day in the shoe business? I am not asking any particulars about your 

business.—A. I do not think the average man will earn more than $20 


$22 per week. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. You have to pay so much by way of fixed charges in your business, for 
: aan on your a tN and certain agate and for these royalties of 


Q. Do you “think that "20 a week is a sufficient w age to maintain the 
ily of a man in decency? Should it not be a charge to take priority over 
her fixed charges?—A. If it were general, I would not object to it. I would 
1 or 2 per cent more to take care of it, but I would not do it alone, and 
riven out of business through sentiment. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. You could not do it alone?—A. No. ] 


By Mr. Jenkins: Be 


Q. You cannot operate unless you pay your fixed charges first?—A. No. 
 Q. If you do not pay your rent and pay for your machinery, you cannot 
| business?—A. No. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


~  Q. Do you export very much of your product, or are you aware of any 
- boot and shoe manufacturer in your province or in Canada who does export 
ry much to the United States or elsewhere?—-A. As I told you before, there 
e a few manufacturers who are exporting sporting boots—special lines. As 
_ regards leather: it seems that our leathers are very popular in the States. We 
export sole leather, patent leather and calf skins to the United States, but if 
e tariff goes on in the United States, as has been suggested, it will result in 
the eeute down of a lot of tanneries in Canada. 


By Mr. St-Pére: 

~Q. You say most of your working men receive $20 a week?—A. Yes. 
Q. Because they are only working part time?—A. Yes. 

tc). If they were putting in more time their earnings would be larger?—A. 


es. 
\ By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Have the employers in any way taken up this matter through the 
manufacturing associations or otherwise? Has the question of family allow- 
wnces or the welfare of the employees, and how it may be solved by concerted 
action come up? 

The Cuatrman: I think we had two witnesses last year from the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association—they sent their secretary and president here 
and the information they gave us was that they had not dealt with it in 
a national way. I was rather surprised at that. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

den You have no information as to whether the manufacturers, as such, 
or the employers had ever considered a way out?—A. No. I think this family 
allowance is something new and has never been brought before the associations. 
The* gue ien they discussed were mostly in regard to the tariff. 

LA {Mr. Joseph Daoust.] 


By the Aine ¢ ‘e 
Q. In order to have a question ike iioanmice ean insur n 
allowance brought before the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association as a W 
is it not usually done in a sectional way first, that is, by building up p 
opinion, and then when they find that developed to a degree strong eno 
warrant it, they bring it before the main association?—A. They can: 
many manufacturers to attend the meetings, so they send out question 
and get the information that way. : 
Q. In an effort to get it before the national body ?--A. Yes. 


i 


Witness retired. 


* , ’ f : i 
‘The Committee adjourned’ until Tuesday, Mash 12; 1929.) 
o'clock a.m. | ae 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


- TUESDAY, March 12th, 1929. 


; Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
ndustrial and International Relations met this day at 11 a.m. 


The Chairman (Mr. McIntosh) presiding. 


_ Present: ae Bissett, Bourassa, _Grimmer, Hall, Jenkins, Johnston 


Divi of ee 7th read ie approved. 


Dr. A. Grant Fleming, Director of Public Health and Preventative Medi- 
e of McGill University, and Managing Director of the Montreal Anti- 
berculosis General Health League, who had made an exhaustive survey of 
general conditions of Montreal, was called, sworn and examined on the 
rvey and its relation to unemployment, sickness and invalidity. 


he che witness retired. 


On motion of Mr. Bourassa: 


Resolved that the thanks of the Committee be tendered to Dr. Fleming 
: he very comprehensive evidence he had presented to the Committee. 


The Chairman (Mr. McIntosh) conveyed to Dr. Fleming the thanks of 
Committee and expressed the opinion that the evidence which the doctor 
had given would be of great assistance to the Committee in formulating its 
ort to the House. 


The Chairman ar ae that the Committee would continue consideration 
this” subject, namely, unemployment insurance, sickness and invalidity, at 
next meeting, and that the next witness would be J. G. Fitzgerald, School of 
Tygiene, University of Toronto. 


The Committee then adjourned till Thursday, March 14th, at 11 a.m. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room No. 425, Housr or Commons, 
Turspay, March 12, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met an bt .o'elock am., Mr. C.:R. Melntosh, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Rar dae eerhers of the Committee will remember that at 

the last meeting we were instructed to wire to Dr. Fleming of Montreal, to see 
if he could come here and give us his experience in connection with the health 

vey he had made in that city, and also to see if the facts obtained in that 

ork would fit into a scheme of national insurance. We have the Doctor with 

us to-day, and I believe we will have a very interesting and instructive state- 
ent. 


Dr. A. Grant FLEMING, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your name in full, Doctor, and your position?—A. A. Grant 
Flem: ng, Professor of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, McGill University, 
Montreal; Managing Director of the Montreal Anti-Tuberculosis and General 
ealth League, and Secretary of the Montreal Health Survey Committee. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Have you had experience outside the city of. Montreal, Doctor?—A. In 
public health work I was occupied for a number of years in the Toronto Health 
epartment working up to the position of Assistant Health Officer, and for a 
riod of six months I was attached to the Dominion Health Department in 
connection with venereal disease work. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I have drafted as an out- 
“her I hope is the material which the Committee desires to have presented 
them. 

= Public health, as we understand it, is the application of the knowledge we 
possess concerning the prevention of disease and the promotion of health in an 
ganized way for the benefit of the whole community. 

_ The modern public health movement was initiated as one part of the gen- 
eral reform which sought to improve the unfortunate and undesirable conditions 
that arose out of the industrial revolution. In the beginning, it dealt with man’s 
vironment; then came isolation and quarantine as a result of Pasteur’s dis- 
- coveries, and, lastly, the health educational phase which has sought to bring 
about better health practices through the spread of health knowledge to the 


\ 4 


Public health work has been carried on for a sufficient length of time to 
permit of the development of standardized practices. In many phases of public 
health work, we can say that the proper expenditure of certain sums of money 
is practically certain to bring definite returns in the reduction of preventable 
ilnesses and the prevention of deaths which result from such illnesses. 

The reason that there is a variation from place to place in the occurrence 
of preventable disease is almost entirely due to the variation in the amount of 
pene health work that is done by the state and voluntary health agencies. 
[Mr. A. Grant Fleming, M.D.] 
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The Montreal Health Survey was really a study of health practices in ia 
city in order to permit a clear understanding of the success or failure of th 
organization of health work. 

In the first place, it was clearly demonstrated that there is a larger nin 
of deaths in proportion to population than is the case in other comparable cities. 
This being the case notably in regard to infant deaths and deaths from tuber 
culosis. It was also shown that the health activities, which one might say are — 
standardized, had not been developed to the level of other comparable cities 
and the comparable cities which were selected were twelve large cities in th 
United States with populations and with the geographical location which would 
permit of Montreal being fairly compared with them. Further, it was shown 
that the expenditure, through the Municipal Department of Health, amounted 
to 39 cents per capita, whereas it averaged 78 cents for twelve large cities in th 
United States. 

It was quite evident that Montreab, if it desired the same measure of health 
that is enjoyed by other cities, must be prepared to pay the cost. It wa 
accordingly recommended that the budget of the Department of Health be raised 
to 91 cents per capita. It is evident that this money must be properly expended 
if it is to buy the fullest returns, and so, certain recommendations for improvin 
the health administration and m achinery were made, and also, a fairly complet 
outline of how the money should be apportioned to. the various activities was 
drawn up. In some 82 chapters, the findings, discussion and recommendations 
were given in detail. 

There is nothing in the report with which any trained health worker would 
disagree. There would be discussion as to whether the recommendations made — 
were the best possible adjustment of accepted principles to local needs. That — 
is, of course, a matter of judgment. And I might say, that according to last — 
night’s newspapers the Health Survey has been studied by the Director o 
the Department of Health of Montreal, Dr. Boucher, and in general, he ha 
expressed his agreement with the findings of the Committee, and with th 
principal recommendations made in the survey, he himself making some sug 
gestions which he thinks would make the suggestions of the Committee mor 
applicable and more easily worked. 

In the report there are a few points which I think would be a interest t 
the Committee, and the first one is that there is a large amount of money 
being spent by voluntary health agencies. Outside of the money they receiv: 
from the state or the government by way of ‘subsidy these voluntary health — 
agencies in Montreal in one year expended $441 443.52. Altogether there wa 
expended $687,812. 

Certain of the recommendations made are of interest, and, I think, would — 
be applicable outside of Montreal. I mean they are recommendations which — a 
are of general value. One is that, instead of subsidizing voluntary health — 
agencies by lump sum grants, the payment or the subsidizing of voluntary 
health agencies by municipalities or provincial governments should be on th 
basis of a service rendered. 

There is another interesting suggestion in the report, which is basic I believe 
and that is the use of the organized medical profession as an organized publi 
health force. It is specifically recommended in the report that, in regard to— 
diphtheria immunization, that immunization should be made by the family 
physician, and that he should be paid for so doing by the state. The basis 
of that is simply this: in the city of Montreal it costs over one hundred 
thousand dollars a year to hospitalize cases of diphtheria. There are approxi 
mately 100,000 pre-school children. If they were all immunized in one year, 
and the physician was paid one dollar for each immunization, that would cost 
the city in the first year one hundred thousand dollars. But after that first. 


[Mr. A. Grant Fleming, M.D.] 
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ar thats are any 20,000 births which would cost the city $20,000. 
n other words, they would actually save in money $80,000, and in addition 
t that, of course, they would prevent the suffering and so on from the disease. 
“T believe that that principle of using the family physician in health work 
“should be extended, but it should be extended on the basis that he will be paid 
for his services by the state. 

There is another recommendation that I would like to emphasize. 


3 


By Mr. Bourassa: 


— Q. You do not mean an imposed family physician?—A. I mean a family 
‘physician 1 in the sense that he is selected by the family. 

Q. Not imposed by authority?—A. No. In regard to public health nurses, 
bs there is, in general, a lack of appreciation of the need for public health nurses, 
and roughly speaking you will find health conditions, as they affect particu- 
arly children and tuberculosis, pretty closely parallel with the profession of 
ublic health nurses. In the city of Toronto I think their good record can 
be largely attributed to the fact that they have had a comparatively large staff 
f qualified public health nurses for a number of years, and they are not getting 
the accumulated effects of the work of that group. In the city of Montreal, for 


four public health nurses, that being based, not on the population, but on the 
amount of work which it is believed there is to be done by such a group. 

: Q. Before you leave that, Doctor, do you know anything about the work 
done by the nurses employed by the Metropolitan Insurance Company ?— 
A. Yes. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company as a business organiza- 
ion, and, I believe, touched by a desire to do good, have extended a nursing 
service to their policy holders wherever there is a large enough group to permit 


ce by employing the Victorian Order of Nurses to do it. In the city of 
Montreal they provide that service to the English speaking population through 


own group of nurses. 

_ Q. Among others the Sisters of L’Espérance?—A. Yes. In one year the 
etropolitan Life Insurance Company expended $64,000 for their own nursing 
service in Montreal, and also paid $27,000 to the Victorian Order for a similar 
service, which amounts to well over $70,000 in one year that they have expended 
on nursing service. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


Q. Have you any details in connection with smaller places?—A. Well, I 
would say for example the experience in Thetford Mines, Quebec, is an out- 
tanding example of what is done by organized public health work. One cannot 
ay that the result of all that work was due the public health nurses, but if 
you were in public health work you would understand that you could not do 
public health work in a material sense without public health nurses. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Gr Do those. figures which you gave, as expended by the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company, apply to the city of Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are expending money throughout the province of Nova Scotia 
in the same way?—A. Yes. Their actual expenditure in the United States 
and Canada runs up into the millions. And they have put out publications 
which show that by the expenditure of that money they have saved, I think 


it is, three or four million dollars. 
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By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. That is not for the ordinary policyholder, the holder of an endow- 
ment policy?—A. That is for their industrial group. It has been shown that 
inside of a few years, in rural and small town areas, that infant mortality 
can be cut in half by the proper use of these services. Then in regard to 


~ 


housing, the survey report points out the need of houses so constructed that 


they can be made healthy homes. We have an appreciation, of course, that 


any person can make a pig sty out of a castle, and that you can,use a bath 


tub in which to store coal, but that does not counteract the fact that if a 
person has to have a healthy home it must be so constructed that it can be 
made healthy, and through education we may hope that it will be done. 

In regard to industrial hygiene, the report points out that in Montreal 
31 industries provided a complete or partial industrial health survey in their 
plants, and that approximately 10,000 industrial workers are safeguarded by 
very satisfactory industrial health services. 

Amongst the recommendations there is the recommendation that occupa- 
_ tional diseases shall be reported. We must know the occurrence of diseases 
if we are to know our problem. 

Then, there is also the recommendation that no child under eighteen years 
of age be employed without having a medical examination and securing a 
certificate permitting his employment at certain work. We believe that no 
child under eighteen—and one might even raise that age limit—should be 
allowed to go into any occupation. The question as to whether or not his 
physical form will stand that type of occupation should be considered. 

It is also recommended that pregnant women be excluded from work at 


least four weeks from the expected date of birth, and six weeks after. In 


making that recommendation we are quite alive to the fact that it means 
that some provision must be made to replace the earnings of that woman if 
they are a necessary part of the income of the home. 

In Canada, at the present time, a relatively small number of municipalities, 
and a few counties, are served by well- organized health departments. In those 
not so served, there is much to be accomplished. 


Through the Vital Statistics reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


we have a fairly accurate measure of the numbers who die and the cause of 
death. In the survey report you will find, for example, that in 1927 in 
Montreal there were 219 deaths from diphteria, a preventable disease, and, 
even if it is not prevented, a disease which can be cured if it is treated early. 
Then as to typhoid fever, if we leave out the epidemic years, we find that 
typhoid has been responsible for between fifty and sixty deaths right along. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. For what period?-—A. Each year. We find that tuberculosis in Mont- 
real was responsible for 886 deaths in 1927. 


By Mr. Bourassa: 

Q. Is there tendency as shown by figures, to reduction in the number of 
deaths from tuberculosis in Montreal?—A. Oh, yes, very definitely. 

Q. And for some years back?—A. Yes. The point is, if you compare 
Montreal with other cities where good health work has been done, you will 
find that after a period of time Montreal is in the position that they were in 
some years ago. The progress is satisfactory but it has lagged. 

In regard to maternal deaths the situation in Montreal is comparatively 
satisfactory, that is, if you compare it with the rest of the country. But it 
is unsatisfactory if you consider it as it should be. The maternal death rate 
in Montreal is 3.8 per cent, whereas for the whole of Canada it is 5.7 per cent. 
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The serious position is represented in regard to infant mortality when we 
find that there were over 2,400 infant deaths in the year 1927, and of these 
infant deaths you will find that a large number of them are due to a condi- 
tion or disease which we call diarrhea and enteritis. In Montreal in 1927 there 
_were 870 such deaths, whereas in the city of New York, with many times the 
population, there were only 729 deaths. 

Rey: Q. On that point, Doctor, have you followed up the work of the associa- - 
_ tion in Montreal known as the Gouttes de Lait?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you in a position to appreciate the work they have accomplished? 
_—A. Yes, I think I am. The voluntary health agencies in Montreal have 


- earried a burden which they should not have had to carry; that is, if one 


believes that health is a responsibility of the state and should be provided 
by the state, either through their own organization, or by paying some volun- 
tary organization to do the work for them. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


Q. There seems to be a very bad epidemic of influenza occurring every 
year. Many people are dying from it, and I would like to ask if anything is 


being done towards alleviating it?—A. The only thing that is done is what 


you might call general. That is, there is the general advice that when you 
become ill you go to bed, which is good for any condition. We cannot prevent 


disease of which we do not know the cause, generally speaking. The reason 


‘We can prevent smallpox | is that we have vaccination. The reason we can 
_ prevent diphtheria is that we have diphtheria immunization. We cannot pre- 
- vent measles; we do not know how. 

Canadian Vital Statistics have not been kept for a sufficient length of 
time to measure the results of health work. In England and Wales we find 


om an increased expectation of life of sixteen years since eae in Massachusetts, 


12 years since 1890. 

Reduction in deaths represents a proportionate Hore in disease, but not 
altogether, as to some degree it is due to better methods of treatment. It 
also represents diminished suffering, sorrow and expense. 

The amount of sickness in our country we do not know with any exactitude. 
‘We do know certain things. We know more or less the amount of incurable 
disease, because the incurable diseases are supposed to be reported, although 
we all know they are not reported to the extent of one hundred per cent by 
any means. We do know something in regard to the prevalence of venereal 
diseases. I do not think there is any more venereal disease in Montreal than 
in any other of our large centres. The provincial governments have done a 
good deal of educational work in directing the people to clinics. that are pro- 
vided, and they have secured perhaps a larger percentage of attendance than 

_ has been the case in other classes. But what we do find is this: that in the 
year 1927, in the city of Montreal, 6,464 new cases of venereal disease pre- 
sented themselves at public clinics. Now, I think one would not be accused 


__ of exaggeration in saying that there were many other cases which went to 


_ private physicians, who were not treated at all, and, if so, we then get prac- 
tically two per cent of the population with new cases of venereal disease in 
one year. If you take a generation as twenty years, you have 46 per cent of 
the population affected with venereal disease. 

In regard to tuberculosis we know from the results of surveys and in- 
vestigations that close on to one per cent of the population have tuberculosis. 
We figure, for example, that in the city of Montreal, with 886 deaths in one 
year, there are between 7,000 and 8,000 active cases, and that there are 28,000 
infants who are close contacts of those cases. 
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Then we find in Montreal exactly what is found in every other centre, urban 
or rural, that when you examine the school children you find a large number of 
them suffering from physical defects. That means that the child’s full develop- 
ment of his physical and mental capacity is being interfered with. The figures: 
will vary slightly from place to place. We find in Montreal that 52 per cent 
of the children have defects of the teeth. We find that 22 per cent of them 
have some defect of the nose and throat. We find that 9 per cent have some 
defect of the eye, and that 12 per cent of them have some degree of defect in 
nutrition. As I say, those figures will vary from place to place, but in general 
they will be found true all over our country. In December, 1926, the sickness 
survey was made in one section of Montrea] which showed over 24 per cent of 
the people to be so sick as to be away from work. Each male in that area lost 
on the average 8-9 days per year, and each female lost 10-1 days on account 


of disability. The amount of time lost was highest in the older ages. It was _ 
found that 9-5 per cent of the disabled were confined to hospitals, 24 per cent — 


in bed at home, and the remainder 66-5 per cent at home, or up and about. 
This survey was made from our French health centre—one of the centres of 
the Montreal General Health League, conducted in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has made 
sickness surveys in many places. The figures in Montreal are a little higher 
than are found elsewhere, and that was likely due to the fact that the surveys 
were made in December when the sickness rate is higher. Taking all the sources 
of information into account it is probably nearly accurate to say that 2 per 
cent of the population are ill all the time. . 

Through reports of the National Insurance Act of England and Wales, we 
find that in 1927 there were 13,500,000 entitled to medical benefit. Among this 
number, a total of 304 millions weeks’ work, or 586,540 years, or the year’s work 
of 590,000 persons, was lost on account of sickness or disablement lasting more 
than three days. 

Now, if all sick persons are economically able to provide themselves with 
the medical, nursing and dental care they require, the problem presented would 
be one of educating them to do so. What percentage are economically unable 
to do so and what percentage do without necessary care, or are overwhelmed 
economically in securing care, when a severe illness does occur, we don’t know. 

In a study of tuberculosis deaths made by the Montreal Anti-Tuberculosis 
and General Health League in 1925, we found that 43 per cent first consulted — 
a doctor within six months’ of the time of their death. This means that this 
group were not receiving adequate medical care, which was a serious matter for — 
them and also for the whole community, because tuberculosis is a communicable — 
disease. Our impression was that they did not go to a doctor because they felt 
that they had to work and that there was no use in being told they were ill and 
should rest; they knew that. a 

As I have indicated, treatment of tuberculosis and other communicable 
diseases comes directly into public health because these diseases must be properly 
cared for in order to prevent their further spread. is 

Preventive medicine is, however, interested in the treatment of non- 
communicable diseases, not only those that are preventable, but as regards the 
early efficient treatment of all disease. For administrative purposes, the treat- — 
ment of disease may not come under the health department but this does not — 
mean that prevention and treatment can be separated; they cannot. The 
efficient treatment of disease, in its early stages prevents the development of the 
more serious conditions. Patients do not go to doctors’ offices with fully developed 
diseases from which they die. They go in large numbers complaining of some 
upset of their digestive system, or some such symptom, which is often the first 
indication of the beginning of a serious malady. It is at this stage that proper 
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ae 1s so » important, because it is the stage when eootment has the most 
offer. This being so, “public health workers have a real interest in seeing 
ea + proper care is available. 

It is stated that, at present, the poor are cared for and the rich can afford 
buy the necessary service, and that it is the in-between group who suffer 
his statement may be true, ‘but we have not the necessary facts to support it 
or deny it. In 1927, there was set up in the United States, the Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care, which is making a thorough study, of the subject. 


ision of medical care for people of moderate means. These facts are referred 
to as an evidence of appreciation in the United States of the need for doing 
something as regards the provision of medical care. 

In Europe, there are several systems of sickness insurance—the purely 
voluntary, the state subsidized, the state supervised. The plans vary in scope 
nd in benefit. 

In the general introduction to the study of compulsory sickness insurance 
ade by the International Labour Office of the League of Nations, published 
mn 1927, it is stated:— 


The voluntary insurance movement has been found insufficient and 
it has become clear that the way to secure general and effective protec- 
tion against the risk is by making insurance compulsory. 


_. In addition to the provision of early® treatment, any system which would 
ring the adult population under regular medical supervision and so provide 
_ the opportunity for health supervision, is worthy of consideration. Through 
nte-natal supervision, well-baby clinics and school health services, a great 
_ deal has been accomplished in the reduction of disease and the improvement 
oe. of health. 

I would just like to refer here to the point that in the last year the Victorian 
Order of Nurses gave obstetrical care to 13,920 mothers, and whereas the 
maternal mortality for the whole of Canada was 5.7, the maternal mortality 
among this group was 1.6. I think that that is very striking evidence of what 
dequate nursing care at the time of confinement, along with nursing super- 
_ vision in the ante-natal period and medical care at the time of confinement, 
¢an accomplish. 

_ This same idea of the supervision of well persons should be continued 
into adult life, chiefly in order to improve the quality of the health of adults. 
Sir George Newman, chief officer of the Ministry of Health for England and 
Wales, has pointed out three respects in which the practitioner under the health 
insurance scheme works:— 


First, he encounters disease in its beginnings: Secondly, he sees his 
patients in their own homes; and thirdly, his relation to them is not 
embarrassed by considerations of gain. 


a If to these three were added a health examination at least every two years, 
a high type of preventive and curative service would be effected. 

In Canada, we know that a number of individuals insure themselves against 
_ sickness. Industry as a whole is taking an interest in the subject. I under- 
_ stand that at least fifty firms in Montreal make some provision, in an organized 
way, to provide allowances alone, or combined with medical services, for their 
sick employees. It would appear as if the employers saw some need and merit 
in sickness insurance. 
_, Ido not believe that the health workers have any partiality for health 
- imsurance. We see the problem of a large percentage of the population who 
are not in an economic position to prepare for, or to meet the cost of, sickness. 
_ We cannot see how a married man with a family, earning between $15 and $20 
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a week can do this. If he becomes ill himself, his family become a charge on 
their friends or on the community. A large number of the beds in our welfare 
and our relief agencies are used up in providing relief and care, due to a problem 
that has been the result of sickness. 

For minor illnesses, he cannot attend hospital out-patient departments or 
dispensaries without staying away from work, as these departments usually 
only operate in the day-time. In any case, he should not be an object of charity. 
Our leaning to health insurance is prompted by the fact that it appears to be 
a provision against future contingencies, and as, unfortunately, in spite of all 
our preventive measures, illness comes to most of us, it is necessary for most 
of us to make provision for its occurrence. It is the substitution of a co-operative 
effort for individual provision. 

It is apparent even to one who believes that the general principle of health 
insurance is sound that before suggesting its being applied to Canada, or as to 
the method of its application, there is the task of ascertaining the facts as 
regards Canada. 


We should know whether an adequate medical service is available and if it - 


reaches all persons in need. If not, what percentage are not reached, where are 


they located, and what is the reason for the service being lacking or inadequate? - 


Adequate medical care must be supported by adequate nursing care. Is there 
an adequate nursing service available in all parts of Canada, and is it reaching 
all those in need? ; 
_ What about public health services from the standpoint of efficiency and 
completeness? P 

What will the committee, studying dependency in Canada, find in regard to 
sickness and preventable deaths as a contributing factor? 

What does preventable sickness cost Canada each year? Can it be pre- 
vented? 

I would suggest, if I may, that such a study must be made to provide the 
basis for any sound constructive action. It might well be initiated by the 
Department of Pensions and National Health who could bring in the Provincial 
Health Departments and the organized medical profession to make the study, 
or ask the medical profession to do it. 

Just before closing I would like to read what Dr. Alfred Cox, Medical 
Secretary of the British Medical Association, in a review entitled, ‘‘ The Medical 
Profession and Health Insurance in Great Britain” has to say. According to 
Dr. Cox, the broad results of the British system so far as the public is concerned 
are: 

(1) A greater sense of security in time of sickness on the part of the whole 
insured population. 

(2) A service which, in spite of its incompleteness, gives a large number of 
the pcpulation ready access to medical treatment of a kind superior to 
what they had in pre-insurance days, and a guarantee as to quality of 
service, greater than private patients possess. 

“(3) A greater interest in the question of medical service on the part of 
the community in general. 

(4) A realization that the present service is incomplete and a desire to 
make it complete for all those at present insured, with an extension 
to their dependents in the near future. 


So far as the medical profession is concerned there are: 


(1) A feeling of greater financial security among the doctors who serve 


the industrial population. 


(2) Certain restrictions on the liberty of the individual doctor in his deal- 
ings with his insured patients; these may or may not be inevitable in 
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a system in which a third party, the state, intervenes between the 
doctor and patient, but they are certainly resented by many doctors 
and by many patients. 


(3) An increasing sense of the collective responsibility of the medical pro- 
fession for the quality and standard of the service; and 


(4) A strong conviction that “The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 


I would like to point out that in the Gordon Bell Memorial lecture which 
was delivered by Dr. J. G. Fitzgerald, Professor of Hygiene, University of 
Toronto, at Winnipeg, on November 30, 1928, he points out the necessity for 
the organized medical profession in this question of the provision of adequate 
medical services for all people, and he closes his article with this statement: 


I should like to suggest that a splendid opportunity is afforded the 
organized medical profession of this country to undertake a task of 
national interest and importance as follows: To ascertain whether 
adequate and satisfactory medical service, preventive and curative, is 
‘within the reach of all persons in need thereof; to learn whether the 
present volume of sickness with its attendant and economic loss may be 
lessened. 


And so on. I merely referred to that because I think the Committee 

- would like to know that the organized medical profession. does see that there 

is this problem to be studied. ¢ 

On the motion of Mr. Bourassa, seconded by Mr. Letellier, a vote of thanks 
was tendered to Dr. Fleming. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


: Q. Might I ask the doctor to speak a little more clearly as to how he connects 
_ public health service with the conditions arising out of the industrial revolution? 
—A. Well, the industrial revolution brought people together in large numbers 
Into cities and towns which sprang up over night and in which there were no | 
sanitary decencies, and, therefore, by bringing these groups together and havy- 
ing them live under those conditions, many under conditions which were not 
- comparable to their home conditions, sickness and disease ran riot—plus long 
working hours, and exploitation of child labour. 

Q. You say that conditions as they exist to-day are very different from 
- conditions as they existed in the pioneer stages of our Canadian development. 
_ —A. Oh, yes. 

Q. ‘And require some new policies.—A. I think the outstanding evils to a 
- considerable extent have been removed, if that answers your questions. 

~Q. What I had in mind was this: That the policies which were suitable 
- for our forefathers under pioneer conditions might not be adequate to meet the 
need of our modern industrial communities.—A. Well, in the early days they 
_ had a very limited knowledge and they sought to apply that. Our knowledge 
concerning the possibilities of preventable’ diseases and the handling of disease 
is a knowledge that grows from day to day, therefore public health work 
develops from day to day; and that it should and must be continued or we 
will slip back into the condition in which we were before. . 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The need in pioneer days was not as great as now?—A. Oh, yes; just 
as great. I mean if you were speaking of the last one hundred years, I would 


Say yes. 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. In the case of the people living out on farms, until comparatively 
recent years there would not be the same danger of disease as to-day.—A. Well, 
in general the health conditions in rural sections would be better than in urban 
sections if there was no health work done at all. I think, perhaps, that is true; 
but where health work is done in the urban sections then health conditions 
are much better than they are under the rural conditions where no health 
work is done. 

Q. The President of the War Veterans suggested to me that they had tried 


to insure their members against sickness and that no insurance company would ~ 


insure them on account of their war disabilities. How would such a matter 
be met in that kind of state insurance?—A. The state would provide the insur- 
ance and spread the risk, I presume. I am not an insurance man. 

Q. Have you met with large numbers who to-day cannot take advantage 
of the present insurance arrangement?—A. Well, there are large numbers who 
cannot because they are not economically in a position to do so, or they are 
not in the organized group and therefore they are outside of the class which 
can insure themselves individually or as a group. But I have no personal 
knowledge of groups who want insurance and have not been able to obtain it. 

Q. Individuals may be poor risks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any opinion as to what body should best deal with such 
problems—a municipal body, a provincial organization, or a federal body?— 
A. I have not any ideas. 

Q. In your work in connection with venereal disease, do you think the 
needs could be adequately met by local organizations, or is there need of widely 


correlated authority?—-A. The wider the correlated effort is, the bigger the — 


advantage as we often see. We had them under treatment when I was working 
in Toronto and they left and went to some other city. As long as the work 
is under the province, it is under the same machinery. If it passes out of the 
province, the same machinery does not apply. 

Q. The other day in another committee, Mr. Macaulay of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company told us that they could not hope to carry on a successful 


business enterprise without having the directors beneficially interested. Do | 


- you suggest in regard to medical men that their relations would not be embar- 
rassed by considerations of gain? That seems to be quite a different principle. 
Do you think it is possible to get good work from the doctors on that public 
health basis without their having the immediate desire for gain which might 
come from private practice?—A. I was connected with the Toronto Health 
Department for a number of years. One of the things that always impressed. 
me was that the corporation employees—not merely physicians but nurses and 
inspectors—the whole group were always willing to work Sundays and over- 


time to give their best services when they knew perfectly well that there was ee 


not going to be any financial reward for those services; and my own experience 
has been that individuals will give everything they have to a public service 
although their remuneration may be very small, and there certainly would be 
greater opportunities for gain outside, Take a man like Dr. Hastings, Health 
Officer of Toronto—nobody would say, considering his nominal salary, that he 
could not gain more outside, or that he could work harder outside than he does 
at his present position. 


Q. We are simply trying to feel our way towards meeting a problem that’ — 


seems to be very acute. You have offered, as I take it, a very valuable and 
constructive suggestion that there should be some sort of a nation-wide survey 
to develop services so adequate and satisfactory as to be within the reach of 
all. How could such surveys be carried on? By what body?—A. Well, when 
you come down to the actual making of a survey I think perhaps the Canadian 
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le cal Cation sibscates It 18 a co aaian association, and because it has 
4 vincial branches and county branches—county and municipal branches— 
perhaps would have the best organization and would be interested I think all 
r the country in such a study. They would associate themselves with other 
roups, such as the nurses’ group, the dentists’, and so on. 

Q. By whom would it be initiated?—A. I would think that the Department 
‘Pensions or National Health might initiate it. 

Q. And who would bear the cost?—A. I do not know that that is for me 
say. e 
Q. You would hardly permit that to be undertaken by the Medical Health 
sociation? —A. No, I believe it is a matter of national interest. I do not see 
hy it should not be paid for out of the national treasury. 


~ By Miss Macphail: 

Q. Was there not a study of maternal mortality made all over Canada 
hich seemed to work out well, and the cost of which was met by the Dominion 
reasury?—A. Yes, that was a study made by the Department actually. 


By Mr. Letelher: 

Q. Could that be done? I thought you were satisfying just the soldier 
class? ; \ 

Mr. WoopswortH: No. 


By Miss Macphail: 

~ .Q. Would Dr. Fleming care to say how he thinks the report of the maternal 
mortality might be acted on? It should be of interest to every Canadian. How 
could it be made effective; by the co-operation of municipal, provincial and 
federal bodies, or have you anything you care to say on that?—A. It is a 
me D: tty large subject to try to answer. One would have to study in all the 
rious localities what the facilities are to see if there were many women 
who didn’t have ante-natal care and didn’t have proper medical and nursing 
care at the time of confinement. Now, this has to be provided for, 


_ Q. And if they didn’t have sufficient means?—A. Sometimes it is because 
here is not a nurse in the district. You would have to study your various 
localities in the Dominion to see what needed to be done in the particular 
ocality. I believe, for example, a tremendous extension of the Victorian Order 
ervices would be a real contribution because it would provide bed-side nursing. 


oe. Q. “They could have it whether they could afford it or not-——A. Arrange- 
ments would have to be made so that they would have it. 

: Q. That is one of the great difficulties—the economic end—aA. Yes. As 
egards maternal benefits, there is no use of handing a woman money for having 
baby. You must either give her services or give her money to buy services, 
nd that means that the services must be there to buy. You can make an 
effort to study how that is to be provided. 

»  Q. Just one province, Saskatchewan, has attempted it. They have 
attempted to provide for needy mothers; but I am not sure that they have 
‘provided services that are available—A. Take for example the outpost hos- 
pitals of the Red ‘Cross. Their contribution offers that. There is one centre 
where you have the doctor and nurses and you have the hospital for the area 
around it. In another centre there is no doctor, no hospital and no nurses. 
Under the National Health Insurance scheme, in England, they do give a 
special allowance to physicians in rural areas where their income is very low, 
to keep them in that area. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. In mostly all of the outpost hospitals in Saskatchewan the business : 


men contribute to a certain extent. They have come forward and done a 


good work. They find themselves handicapped financially too. The municipal - 


cites in Saskatchewan—the municipal and community hospitals—have 
been a wonderful help—A. Yes, all these things are part of the solution. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. You quoted an authority as to the possibility of compulsory insurance. 


What is your own opinion, Doctor, with regard to that question?—A. It 


seems to me that if the health measure is to ‘be successful it must be compulsory 
or else the individual who is careless and indifferent will fail to insure himself, 
and when he becomes old the problem is there, as far as he himself and his 


family are concerned, and he becomes a charge on people who have to make 


provision for themselves. I would think it must be compulsory. I have an 
open mind on the subject. 


Q. Before the National Health Insurance Scheme was adopted in England A 
there already existed considerable machinery in the way of friendly societies. — 
Do you think there would be any difficulty in our proceeding to set up — 


machinery here, right from the ground up?—A. I always think that if a thing 
is desirable you can find a way to do it; but to suggest how one would begin, 
I do not think that one can make that suggestion until we know much more 
than we do know. 


By Miss Macphail: 


Q. Have you been interested in the fraveline clinics of Alberta, following 
up the children in the schools?—A. Yes, I know about them. 


Q. I think they have done very good work.—A. Yes, I think it is abso- — 


lutely necessary. There is no use of rural schools finding defects that need 
correction unless you provide some means for having them corrected. 
Q. At a sum that the parents can afford—A. Yes, quite. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


' Q. This is a very important question, and one which has never got any- 
thing like the publicity it should have. I presume it is because people are not 
interested. We are losing about a quarter of a million dollars a year?—A. It 
is a tremendous sum. 

Q. I made a compilation of it last year and put it on Hansard, and I 
don’t think that any newspaper in Canada even mentioned it. The amount of 
money that we are losing by preventable accidents, preventable illness and 
death is simply staggering. It is equal probably to two-thirds or three-quarters 
of the expenditure of the whole Dominion of Canada. Now, it would seem to 


me that the first thing we have to do is to rouse the national conscience, first 


as to the necessity and second as to the great national waste, because it is 
terrific. I think the whole thing is largely a matter of money. 


The CuatrMan: You would have to get public opinion behind it before 
you could get the money required. 


Mr. McGisson: Getting down to the last analysis what you want is 
service. You cannot have service without an hospital and without nurses, and ~ 
where you have these you naturally have the doctors. It would seem to me 
that if you could get national opinion behind you to such an extent that you 
could take hold of the organizations which are at present in existence, it would 
help. For instance, there is the Red Cross, an organization which came into 
existence after the war for this very purpose—to carry service to the outposts 
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on. They are being financed partly in Ontario—I am speaking of 
ow—by the provincial government. They get a grant of sixty cents 
per patient. It is easy to see why that is desirable. I am speaking 
‘gely of the Province of Ontario. If you could get an extension of this 
t would seem to me it would pretty well fill the bill, but it is going to 
re an awful lot of money; because I think it is safe to say that the services 
h you have outlined and which are very desirable are still withheld from 
uarters of the people even of the Province of Ontario. I think that is 
tty safe statement to make, and under modern conditions you cannot do 
1 towards getting maximum efficiency without hospitals and nurses and 
ical men. If you have those three, along the lines of the Red Cross, for 
mple where the conditions are such that. they must take every patient that 
to the clinic—there is only one exception and that is if they have not 
bed—if that service could be extended, it would seem to me it would 
a maximum of efficiency that we have not got to-day. Personally, I am 
ot in favour of this government starting up an organization of this kind from 

Atlantic to the Pacific. I think it would be a failure, and would be working 
st the organizations at present in existence. The cities are very well pro- 
sdfor; no poor person in the cities need go without treatment—we’ all know 
They can get into the hospitals if there is a bed available. The rich, 
urse, can always provide for themselves if the service is available. There 
mes during epidemics when nurses cannot be had at any price. We have 
had that experience, but, after all, there is the great middle class which 
mprises most of us and which needs some consideration. Even back where 
ve are, a hundred and twenty miles from Toronto, before we got a hospital 
yf our own, if we had a poor patient, all we had to do was to ship him to 
ronto and they had to take him in if they had a bed. The law allows them 
to make a small charge against the municipality for that. In my opinion what 
want is an extension of the service, and it is going to be an enormous exten- 
if it spreads all over the Dominion of Canada, if the rest of the country 
ike Northern Ontario. I think if we could work out some solution of this 
‘oblem it would be very helpful indeed. 
Mr. WoopswortH: Doctor McGibbon does not suggest that all the poor 
people in the cities can have adequate hospital service? 
Mr. McGisson: Surely they can; the public wards are free. 


The Wirness: If I might interject a remark here: the vast amount of ill- 
‘ness we are really considering concerns people who need not be in hospitals; 
it is an absolutely unnecessary expense to them. They can very well be cared 
>in their own homes. For example, I do not think our confinement cases need 
be in hospitals by any means. 

Mr. McGrsson: It is much better if they are. 

~The Wrrness: Well, no, I do not think that. I think a great percentage 
be very well cared for in their own homes. Consider an individual who has 
old, or a slight bronchitis, or an upset stomach. He comes to his doctor for 
tment; he does not need to go into a hospital— 


The Witness: No, but it may be the beginning of an ulcer of the stomach 
cancer of the stomach, and if he is not properly treated for that compara- 
insignificant ailment, perhaps a very serious condition would develop. 


__ The Wirness: The point is that at the present time the vast majority 
do not go to a physician for the reason that they have not the money to spend 
ae 
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Miss Macpuatu: You are quite right about that. 


The Wrtnsss: I cannot prove that, but that is my capecsion based o 
some years of work. Consider our group of tuberculosis cases, where such a 
large percentage of them first went to the doctor within six months of the time 
they died. Those people were sick, but they did not go to the doctor. They kne 
they were ill and knew they should stop work, but they did not feel they cous 
afford to do so. 


Miss Macpuaru: A great many people in my constituency of South East 
Grey do not have a doctor because they do not feel they can afford it. 


The Witness: It is not a case of a doctor not being willing to give fr 
service. It is a commendable action on the part of certain people. They alread 
owe the doctor something, and perhaps the woman becomes pregnant and know: 
she needs prenatal care, but she does not call in the physician because she fee 
she cannot afford it and does not wish to add to her bill. 


The CuarrMan: In rural districts there are people who may be living forty 
or fifty miles from a doctor. Under those conditions the bills for medical ser- 
vices are much heavier, and the people leave calling in the physician until th 
last moment. 


Mr. McGisson: That is my point exactly. The people should be brought. 
into the hospital. wg 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Aside from the: actual hospitalization at the moment of acute illness, 
would not an insurance scheme lead, to a very great extent, to preventive medi 
cine?—A. Absolutely. I think it is preventive medicine because it is early treat- 
ment, and in addition to that it would provide a real health service. It is gene 
ally agreed that for every death in the country there are one hundred cases of 
illness. That figure is based on a small but pretty thorough survey. That means 
that out of one hundred, ten are acutely ill, and ninety are suffering from minor 
illnesses. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Have you paid any attention to the sickness insurance in Great Britain 
where the doctors work on a panel system?—A. I have read the Bee eve 
year which are put out by the Ministry of Health— Be 

Mr. McGrsson: It is the biggest failure of modern times. 

The Wirness: —I personally have a great deal of respect for Sir George 
Newman, Chief Officer of the Ministry of Health, and I am much impressed by 
what he says. His opinion is that from the standpoint of preventive medicin 

the national insurance scheme is a success; at the same time he points out cer- 
tain weaknesses and certain ways in ae it can be improved. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I am really asking from the standpoint of preventable sicknesses —A 
Perhaps there is one way to answer that, and that is that nobody would say 
conditions in England are particularly satisfactory. They have a large mass of 
unemployment, ice rates of wages, and so on, but at the same time oie is safer 
to be born in England—from the standpoint of the baby—than to be born in 
Canada. Fewer babies die in England than in Canada at the present time. You 
have an infant mortality rate in England and Wales of seventy; in the city of 
Montreal it is one hundred and thirteen, so there is just that difference. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. What is the death rate in Canada?—A. I think the last figure was one 
hundred and one. 
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Q. How does that figure compare with Great Britain?—A. Their rate is 
nty. One hundred and one, point nine was the rate for Canada in 1926, and 
te for England and Wales i in that year was seventy. 
Q. Under what age?—A. The number of children under one year of age 
ne thousand born alive. The meaning of that is that in England, out of 
y one thousand babies born alive, seventy die the first year; in Canada, 

of every thousand born alive, one hundred die the first year. : 


By Mr. Heaps: 

_ Q. Under the British scheme they have maternity benefits?—A. Yes; they 
even have dental benefits in certain areas. 

_ Q. In your opinion do you believe that a scheme along that line would be 
good thing for the Dominion of Canada?—A. My opinion is this; there is 
a great need, and public health workers have a general feeling that health 
surance does offer a possible solution of that need, If somebody else has any 
er scheme which meets that need, we have no bias; so long as the need is 
met, that fulfils our interest. At present I know of nothing which seems to 
offer as much as health insurance in some form. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Would you have that compulsory?—A. Now you are getting into 
economics. In general, I believe in contributions. I think these things should 
be contributory. I was told last year by a Scotch economist that the system 
in England would soon require no contributions from the government; it would 
be entirely borne by the individual employers. I do not see how you could 
rk it unless it was compulsory, because, as I said before, the indifferent 
ndividual would not insure himself, and when he became ill he would be a 
burden on the community without having contributed. There is another thing; 
t would relieve our hospitals of a big burden. The out-patient departments 
our hospitals carry a tremendous burden in providing care for those who are 
not absolutely indigent, but still can not afford to pay for medical treatment. 
Q. What would you do with those cases?—A. You mean the casual 
abourer?- 

Q. The casual labourer, the agricultural class, business men and _profes- 
sional men.—A. That is something you would have to work out. Personally, 
I haye no solutions for it. It is a big problem; you appreciate that as much as 
Ido. We must make our diagnosis first. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. A great many people are appalled at the cost of the scheme. Would 
you not say at the present time that with the extremely poor the cost of their 
Mness runs into large figures?—-A. Undoubtedly that is so, but because it is not 
paid out in a lump sum, we do not see it. The cost of sickness to the country 
is tremendous, but it is spread out and is intangible to a large extent. It is 
estimated by economists that a baby at birth is worth $10,000 but when that 
baby dies nobody takes $10,000 out of the government’s pocket. But that really 
is what happens because we lose that amount in our natural resources. 

Q. You gave figures with regard to the estimated loss in England through 
deaths. Have you any figures for Canada—any estimate based on the condi- 
tions here?—A. No, I have not. There have been some estimates made. You 
ean take the average of 2 per cent of the population being ill at one time, and 
consider the number of deaths from preventable causes, and you get up into 
such figures that you are staggered. 
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Q. Has not the situation pce in the last irene: years since hospi 
have been established?—A. We never were as healthy as we are now, 
Q. Would it not be a good idea for industrial companies and large 
to have their own hospitals, such as the coal mines in Nova Scotia have? ] 
coal company in Nova Scotia has its own hospital to which the men subs 
-so much a week. Up to-ten or fifteen years ago we did not have that and 
had to depend upon the community nursing, but to-day in the coal regions t 
have their own hospitals towards which the men pay, and into which they gt 
when they are ill and receive free attendance for the twenty cents a week, a 
whatever it is they pay. It seems like a good scheme to me, not only for th 
coal mines, but for other large industries as well—A. What really happens 
in some centres is that industries do contribute very largely to the maintena: 
of hospitals, first, through their taxes, and secondly, through contributio: 
make up the deficits. The organizations you have may be the ones whi 
apparently meet your needs, but you will appreciate that conditions — 
tremendously in different places, and that is why one has to be careful in makin 
a general statement as to what should be ets General statements ee b 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is this industrial medical service and nursing very general in Cabedta 
—A. Well, no. I think perhaps it is as extensive in Montreal as any place whe 
there are approximately ten thousand industrial workers who are covered, but at 
that is a very small percentage of the whole. ei 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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1 


suant to adjournment and notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
ustrial and International Relations met this day at 11 a.m. 


‘he Chairman (Mr. MeIntosh) presiding. 


resent: Messieurs Bourassa, Church, Grimmer, Hall, Howard, Jenkins, 
er, Miss Macphail, McIntosh, McMillan, Plunkett, St. Pére and Woods- 
—13.. “ 


{ees 


Minutes of March 12th read and approved. 


Mr. Bourassa called the attention of the Committee to the fact that the 
inted report of the evidence of March 12 did not contain some remarks 


at he had made, and requested that they be printed as an addenda to No. 6 
the printed proceedings (to which the Committee agreed). 


ohn G. Fitzgerald, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Hygiene and Preventive 


icine, Director of the School of Hygiene and the Connaught Laboratories 
e University of Toronto, was called, sworn and examined. 


The Chairman announced that at the next meeting the Committee would 


House last year, dealing with unemployment insurance, sickness and in- 
ity. 


The Committee then adjourned till Tuesday, the 19th instant, at 11 a.m. 


WALTER HILL, 
ve : Clerk of Committee. 


t 


up the replies received from the various provinces on their report to — 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room No. 425, House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, March 14, 1929. 


JoHN GERALD FitzGrRALD called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

). What is your name in full, Doctor?—A. John Gerald Fitzgerald. 
-Q. And your position?—A. Professor of Hygiene and Preventive. Medicine, 
ector of the School of Hygiene and the Connaught Laboratories, University 


‘O: I think, Doctor, you are acquainted with the reference before the 
Committee dealing with the subject of sickness insurance, and if you would 
just present what you have to the Committee, then we will question you 
perhaps later, or as you go along—A. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
elect Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations, I have 
ot prepared a formal statement dealing with the questions of invalidity and 
ckness insurance, and have not had an opportunity until this morning of 
seeing the evidence-presented by my friend, Dr. Fleming, on Tuesday morning. 
However, I gathered from the letter, which T received yesterday afternoon from 
_ the Clerk of the Committee, that you desired from me opinions which I might 
have formed from investigation in the general course of studies in preventive 
dicine, views on the question of sickness and invalidity insurance, perhaps 
relation to some national scheme which might subsequently be developed. 
it is pertinent, Mr. Chairman, and does not overlap the evidence of Dr. 
ming, perhaps I might take five minutes to very briefly review the situation 
elsewhere in respect to insurance against sickness. I may say that I am, 
of course, at this time expressing my own personal views and opinions and not 
those of the Institution of which I am a member, or of any of the various 
dical organizations with which I happen to be associated. 
- Compulsory insurance against sickness, of course, is no new thing. Since 
4 a comprehensive plan of invalidity and sickness imsurance has been in 
effect in Germany, and an equally comprehensive plan of voluntary insurance 
inst invalidity and sickness has been in effect in Denmark. And since 1912 
imilar compulsory insurance against sickness provided in the National In- 
surance Act in 1911, has been in effect in all parts of the British Isles. 
- There are certain general principles underlying social legislation of this sort, 
and in respect of sickness i insurance I will just run over a few of these. 
1. It is intended that medical benefits should be provided in kind by insurance 
= leties for a certain proportion of the population of the country in which such 
social insurance is introduced. 
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2. That agreements have been made—and it is probably desirable that they 
should be made—relating to the nature and character of the medical service to be 
provided, and that such agreements should be entered into between the groups 
of insurance societies and the organized medical profession in the country. 

3. That provision should be made for free choice of Doctor by the insured 
person. 
4. That the remuneration of doctors should be provided for by a capitation 
fee. cm 

5. That the control of the medical service provided should be exercised 
largely, and perhaps chiefly through the organized medical profession, of course 
within such limitations as would be provided by legislation and regulations there- 
under. 

6. That, 1f possible, provision for institutional treatment of insured persons 
should be provided. 

7. That arrangements should be made for systematic education of the insured 
population in the elementary principles of preventive medicine, 


It would seem that wherever such provision has been made it has been 
attended with a certain danger of malingering on the part of the insured popula- 
tion, or a danger of valetudinarianism, which means, as members of this Com- 
mittee are doubtless aware, that a certain proportion of the insured population — 
may imagine themselves to be suffering from some ailment when actually they 
are not, or to conceive of their disability as being more significant than it really 
is. In general, however, those dangers have in the main been thought to be more 
significant than subsequent experience has actually shown to be the case. 

It is not my desire, Mr. Chairman,—and I am sure it is not the wish of | 
members of this Committee—that any detailed explanation or statement relating 
to the experience either in Germany or Denmark, the pioneer country in com- — 
pulsory insurance, on the one hand and voluntary health insurance, or sickness ~ 
insurance on the other should be dealt with by me this time. If it is the desire 
of the Committee I will be glad to give a reference to a monograph dealing in a 
comprehensive and adequate fashion with the experience in those two countries 
down to 1912. This will be found in a book “Medical Benefit”, a study of the 
experience of Germany and Denmark— 

By the Chawman: 

Q. Germany is the example of the voluntary, and Denmark of the com- 
pulsory?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The book is entitled “Medical Benefit’, a — 
study of the experience of Germany and Denmark, by J. G. Gibbon, published 1 in 
1912, in London, by P. 8. King and Son. 

Compulsory i insurance against sickness in the British Isles, as you are aware, : 
was made effective under the National Health Insurance Act of 1911, which came 
into operation in 1912. Five years ago, a very interesting summary of the exper- 
ience of the first. twelve years of the operation of the Act was provided in a 
symposium held at the Ninety-Second Annual Meeting of the British Medical 
Association in the section of Medical Socialology, the proceedings of which appear 
in the British Medical Journal for August 2nd, 1924, pages 167 to 180. I believe © 
this is a valuable and significant statement, for this reason: that in this dis- 
cussion representatives of the insurance committee, the bodies charged with the 
administration of the Act, were represented, that is, the benefit societies through 
which the benefits are paid, the insured persons both male and female, the medical 
profession by consultants, general practitioners, representatives of the voluntary 
hospitals both on the medical side and on the side of the administration, while 
the views of whole time medical officers of health were also expressed upon that 
occasion. Of necessity, these statements are concise, but they cover a very great 
deal of ground. a 
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Dealing with the proceedings of that meeting, the section of medical social- 
ogy of the British Medical Association, an editorial entitled “The Insurance 
_ System Debate” appears on pages 203 and 204. May I with your permission, 
Mir. Chairman, take a moment to quote the last paragraph from it. 


It is possible, if not probable, that the question will be raised, how 
far it is the opinion of the section of the people consulted represents the 
_ general opinion of panel practitioners and of approved societies through- 
out the country. 


“he speakers of course were directly elected representatives for the purpose 
of this debate, but from all information obtainable it may be assumed that 
neither the panel practitioners nor the approved societies in general would 
entertain for one moment the idea of replacing the Insurance Act by any 
other system yet devised, however much they may complain about the short- 
comings of the service, or the worrying administrative details with which 
officialdom has surrounded it. 

I should like also to make reference to the report for 1927 of the chief 
medical officer of the Ministry of Health of England and Wales, where on page 
253 this statement appears— 


The value of health insurance practice is likewise beyond question. 
It is an intelligent method of organizing private medical practice for 
the bulk of the population. Its success depends upon reasonable co- 
operation between the doctor and his patient. It pays them both for the 
patient to be kept well, and it is meant that it should also be an edu- 
cational system in which the practitioner is the true doctor and teacher 
of his client. 

Much sickness may be and is dealt with in insurance practice, and 
where it cannot be dealt with, the system should act as a clearing house 
by which the patient is otherwise treated. This method rightly used 
should be an effective instrument of preventive medicine. 


It is impossible to suppose that seven million persons are receiving medical 

advice every year without educational effect, but it is certain that it is m- 

sufficiently appreciated. It will perhaps be unnecessary, in view of Dr. Flem-- 
- Ing’s evidence, to say more at this time with respect to the proportion of the 

- population in England and Wales provided for under national insurance, except 

that it is about fourteen millions of the population, that this service is provided 

_ by something over fourteen thousand doctors, and that for the year 1927 the 

total cost of medical benefits in England and Wales was £8,794,900, of which 

_ approximately £6,628,800 was expended in the remuneration of doctors, and 

£2,168,100 in the provision of medical appliances. 

_. What is the situation in Canada, Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee; what is the volume of sickness and invalidity in this country, either 

attended or unattended? We have no exact or definite knowledge or information 

_ with which to answer this questiony It is true that certain estimates have been 
made, based upon the experience in England and Wales, and in the United 

_ States, as to the volume of sickness and invalidity, and its cost. But I should 
like to reiterate that we have no precise and definite information, because no 

provision is made for the collection of morbidity figures. The volume and kind 
- of sickness occurring in the community at all times in large part goes 

unreported. 

Secondly, what provision have we in this country for dealing with sickness 
and invalidity? It is impossible to completely answer that. Some of our re- 
sources are of course well known at the present time, but on the side of curative 
medicine there are between 575 and 600 hospitals, general and special, in Canada, 
with between 55,000 and 65,000 beds. There are believed to be about 8,000 
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physicians actively engaged in the general practice of medicine, and there a 
perhaps one thousand in addition in other fields, such as research, teaching 
public health, hospital administration and in charge of the direction of medica 
or lay organizations. 

The third question is what is the cost of medical care, including hogpitali- 
zation, dental treatment, nursing, and so on? Here again we can only resort to 
speculation, to arrive at any idea at all as to its amount. 

Then again, the fourth question; what provision for insurance against sic 
ness and invalidity is now available in Canada on a voluntary basis? It is prae- 
tically impossible to give any satisfactory answer to that question. 

So that my own view, in a word, Mr. Chairman, is that a study of the Cana- 
dian situation in respect of the need for sickness and invalidity insurance 
highly desirable. In my judgment one aspect of this study could be undertak 
perhaps by the Canadian Medical Association, and one of the voluntary health 
promoting agencies, the Canadian Social Hygiene Council, if such a request 
came from the Department of Pensions and National Health of this country. 

Perhaps from this point on, Mr. Chairman, any service I can render to 
the Committee can best be done by endeavouring to answer any questions the 
Committee may wish to ask. ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is open for questions and discussion. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. You referred to certain estimates which have been eae with regard 
to the needs in Canada, based upon the experience of England and Wales on ~ 
one hand, and of the United States“on the other. Have you such an estimate 
available?—A. In answer to Mr. Woodsworth, Mr. Chairman, an estimate has 
recently been prepared by Dr. J. W. S. McCullough, Chief Officer of Health 
of the Department of Health of Ontario, based upon data contained in M 
Homer Folk’s book, including an: estimate of the expenditure for physicians, 
dispensaries, hospitals, nursing care in patients’ homes, medicines, medical sup- 
plies, et cetera, dental care, loss of wages during sickness, and expenditure for 
the prevention of illness by ‘the Dominion, the provinces, the municipalities and 

. voluntary societies. This is shown: as distributed and not distributed estimates, 
distributed estimates totalling $34,098,066, and not distributed $276,962,382. 

Q. What do those words “ distributed” and ‘not distributed’ mean? 
A. Where the individual makes provision entirely on his own, it is spoken of as 
a “not distributed” estimate. 

Q. I still do not quite understand what is meant. Under a general scheme, 
would not every one who participates come under it and be included in the 
“distributed ”?—A. These estimates prepared by Dr. McCullough cover expen- 
ditures of course in public health as well, and a large part of these are distri- 
buted, that is, they are provided by the Government of Canada, by the various 
provincial governments, and the municipalities, and that is distributed. It is 
money raised for public health purposes, that is distributed; whereas the pro- 
vision for medical care, hospital care, nursing care, medicines, medical sup- 
plies, and so on is not distributed, it is provided at the individual expense. — 

Q. That is, up to the present time?—A. Yes. It is very much more com- 
prehensive than what is included in the plan for either voluntary or com-— 
pulsory health insurance. This is an attempt to arrive at expenditures- on — 
account of illness either through the organized public health authorities or by 
individuals. ee 

In the foregoing Dr. McCullough goes on to say, ; oe 

In the foregoing estimate of the loss arising from sickness no account 
is taken of various other expenditures which might properly have been 
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included such as funerals, services of untrained women, the men and 
women of the sick house, of dental hygienists and dental assistants, of 
—oculists and the cost of glasses, nor of the capital costs and interest 
thereon of hospital construction, the latter of which is upwards of two 
hundred millions of dollars. 
No account is taken of the losses due to accidental deaths. In 
_ Ontario alone there are 439 deaths from industrial accidents annually 
among 500,000 workers. This means 858 deaths per million, as com- 
_ pared with 500 in the State of New York, and 45 in England. The 
costs of compensation are not included. Because of accidents alone this 
_ item costs the province of Ontario six millions a year. 
Jf the various sums mentioned are recapitulated we shall find that 
sickness costs the individual over 276 millions a year or 8 per cent of 
the total, that 11 per cent of the losses or 34 millions are distributed 
to the community and that the total bill for sickness in Canada reaches 
the enormous figures of over 311 millions annually. If to this is added 
_ the stupendous loss of future earning power from premature death we 
reach a grand total of $1,311,060,448, of annual loss due to sickness. 


That, of course, I must repeat is an estimate, arrived at in the same way 
Mr. Homer Folk arrived at his estimate dealing with the situation in the 
te of New York. 

We have of course a much more exact idea, although in part an estimate 
f the total federal, provincial, municipal, and public health expenditures in 
e Dominion of Canada. The estimated aggregate expenditures of the prov- 
es and municipalities annually is $3,563,068.50. If to this is added the 
penditure of the Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada, 
1e total is $5,454,529.32 for public health work. 

_ The municipalities’ expenditures are for the most part estimated only. The 
xpenditures of the federal government and the provincial governments were 
hose supplied by the health authorities of those departments. 

Mr. WoopswortH: Mr. Chairman, I presume that under a thoroughly 
organized national system of state insurance, there would be a great many 
economies; there would be a great deal of preventive work which would prob- 
ably lessen the bill, and yet on the other hand there would be a much more 
ensive service than i is now provided. Has the witness any idea as to whether 
systematic arrangement would be more expensive or less expensive than 
under the existing system? 

_ Wrirness: To answer that question would of course necessitate having 
gures from the various countries where health insurance is now in operation, 
d where it will be seen I think that the total expenditures now greatly exceed 
se that were made prior to the introduction of plans for sickness and in- 
alidity insurance. For example, in England and Wales the total expenditures 
in public health service prior to 1911 are easily obtainable and also those since 
et 12, following the introduction of the National Health Insurance Act, and 
A ‘introduction of compulsory health insurance, and it will be found that with 
State subsidy there has been a very great increase in the total expenditure 
the State. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

~Q. I did not want it limited to the State. I want the entire bill. Would 

the entire bill for medical services in Canada, which you have given us under 

the existing conditions, be increased or lessened if we had a national system of 

urance?—A. I am afraid I cannot answer that because one would of necessity ° 
ve to speculate. 
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Q. I simply take some of the statements you have made. You suggested 
think that there would be many economies under a national system, that pre: 
ventive work would cut down the cost, not to the State but to the community 
with a lessening of the number of funerals, loss during illness, and that kind of 
thing; and on the other hand, there would be much more extensive service to 
offer to a great many people who now cannot afford to pay for it. I was just 
wondering how our national ledger would stand?—A. In general, the view held 
in countries where there are systems of national health imsurance is that the 
State and the individuals in those countries are better off financially, which 
probably means that they spend less on preventable sickness than they did 
before. 

Q. Under any sort of national system, have you considered whether this 
should be under the jurisdiction—I am not thinking of the merely constitutional 
question, but from the effective standpoint of the working out of it,—should it 
be under the jurisdiction of the federal authorities, or, on the other hand, could it 
be worked out by a series of provincial arrangements?—A. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation of course is so administered, and I see no reason why it would not be 
possible in respect of sickness and invalidity insurance. 

Q. Do you consider that it ought to be a compulsory system?—A. The view: 
of these men who have had the most experience with the question and who have 
given the greatest amount of thought and consideration is that the compulsory 
system is superior to the voluntary system. 

Q. I think Dr. Fleming told us the other day in a private conversation that 
you had had some opportunities of seeing the working out of this system in 
Great Britain. Would you care to give us your opinion with regard to the working 
_ out of the system over there?—A. It is the almost unanimous opinion among 
those engaged in work in public health and preventive medicine that this is the 
most valuable auxiliary in the promotion of public health, the provision of — 
national health insurance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the popular conception throughout the British Isles regarding it? 
—A. Perhaps your question, Mr, Chairman, may be answered by a reference 
to the opinions expressed by representatives of the insured persons upon the 
occasion of the discussion of the workings of the Act, twelve years after its” 
introduction, when Mr. Tom Harland, of Bradford, spoke on behalf of the male 
msured persons and Miss Florence Godfrey, of Birstall, spoke on behalf of the 
female insured persons. Their statements, very brief, very concise, and very 
satisfactory, appear upon pages 171 and 172. of “The British Medical Journal” 
of August 2nd, 1924. Perhaps they are somewhat too long to read into the 
evidence, Mr. Chairman, but they answer very satisfactorily your question, and 
as far as I am aware they express the majority opinion, which is this, that the 
insured persons, would be very sorry indeed to go back to the condition of affairs | 
that existed prior to 1912. - 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. You know the conditions both in Canada and Great Britain. Do you 
think the British system could be adapted to meet the needs of this country ?—A. 
There are very few things that we have felt we needed from Great Britain that 
we have not been able to adopt, and I do not believe that there is any real reason 
why that could not be done. 

Q. We are told that with our very scattered population—part of that 
population living in pioneer conditions, a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion of Canada engaged in agriculture, ‘and so on,—it will be much more difficult 
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o administer than in a compact industrialized country such as Great Britain.— 
That of course is true to a certain extent, and in some countries where 
mpulsory health insurance measures are in effect, agricultural workers are 
t included in the group of insured persons. That originally, was true in 
ermany, but subsequently agricultural workers were included, and are now 
provided for under the German plan, In Denmark, which is almost entirely an 
agricultural country, it is true that the population is not as scattered as it is 
the provinces of this Dominion, but it is scattered, and many of the people 
e in isolated communities, on islands. Denmark is a group of islands, and 
a very satisfactory system of health insurance is in force in Denmark. 

-Q. If an industry itself were supposed to contribute to this scheme, who 
would contribute to it in the case of the farmer?—-A. The employer, of course, 
whether an employer of agricultural labour or of industrial labour, presumably 
would have to contribute. 

Q. But in the case of the working farmer, who is eras on the verge of 
necessity ?—A. That is dealt with in this way, in some countries, that all persons 
in receipt of an income below a certain level are provided for; that is, all persons 
at a certain economic level. That is the method in Denmark, and it is varied 
according to the cost of living. It is a shifting level there. 

a ¥ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You said we had no definite or precise information on the question in 
Canada; how do you think we could get that; that would be the foundation for 
any action, would it not?—A. Yes sir. I think a study, a survey of Canadian | 
- conditions should be undertaken, and I have on more than one occasion advocated 
that such action be taken. I have strongly recommended it, in public addresses 
and elsewhere. I believe that at this time an effort should be made, and that 
this is a task of national interest and importance, to ascertain whether adequate 
and satisfactory medical service, preventive and curative, is within the reach 
of all persons in need thereof; to endeavour to ascertain whether the present 
volume of sickness, with its attendant economic loss might be lessened, to study 
the methods introduced elsewhere for the relief of analogous conditions, and to 
bring forward recommendations to the governing bodies so that appropriate 
action might be taken. 
Q. You are inclined to believe that: that information should be got in a 
national way, not by the provinces?—A. The provinces certainly should be- 
asked to co-operate. 

— Q. But the national authorities would be disposed to take the lead?—A. 
Yes, they should. 


ee i 


% 


The Cuairman: Any other questions? 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


~_ Q. What information would you hope to secure by a further enquiry? Could 
- you outline a little more in detail for us the data you think we ought to have? 
—A. First of all, the volume of sickness, attended and unattended, as far as it 
can be obtained. That is the first. That is fundamental. That might be done 
_ in part through the provincial health authorities, in part through the provincial 
hospital organizations, in part through the assistance of the provincial medical 
associations, with the co-operation of the doctors in the various provinces. 

These are just some of the ways in which part of that data might be 
- obtained. I would not like off-hand to give a complete answer to that question. 
: I would require to give it further thought and study, of course. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Dr. Fleming, in giving this evidence on Tiesday, made the statem 
that ten thousand employees in the City of Montreal receive medical and nursi 
aid from the employers. How does that statement compare with is being y 
in the same direction in Toronto?—A. I really do not know. aa 

Q. You have no information on that?—A. No sir. : 


By Miss Macphail: id 

Q. Would you care to say whether in your opinion there is as m 
need in the rural areas, particularly the sparsely settled rural areas, for hea 
insurance as there is in the more crowded industrial sections of the cities: 
Many of the schemes you refer to would only take in the industrial worker 
and the agricultural worker, the labourer in agriculture, in Canada; most 
the farmers do their own work. The farmers themselves are a much lar 
percentage of the population than their hired people. It could hardly be callec 
a national scheme which would not take in the agriculturists, the owners 0 
the land?—A. That is provided for in Denmark, there all persons whos 
income does not exceed a certain amount can become members of the sicknes 
societies in given localities. They are regional, most societies, based upon o 
composed of persons working in the same industries. I think most certainly — 
it would not be national in scope unless it did include those. 

Q. It seems to me that the most neglected parts are the northern parts of 
the western provinces, the least thickly populated, but even in any rural are 
there are people who are very much neglected in regard to health, whereas 1 
they were close to a clinic, as they are in the cities, they might be able to look 
after themselves?—-A. The Highlands and Islands Medical Service, under the 
Scottish Department of Health, for the provision of medical services to those © 
living in remote communities, recently an effort has been made along the same 
lines in the State of Kentucky by a group of persons, to meet a very great ne 
there. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it a voluntary movement?—A. It is governmental in Scotland, ‘th 
Highlands and Islands Medical Service; not in Beouicky. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. With regard to the proposed survey, you have suggested that it wad 
give us an accurate idea as to the amount of sickness; is that all?—A. I think 
it would give us a better idea than we have now. I am not sure that we should 
be able to get information so complete that we could say that it was absolutely 
accurate. 

Q. Would there be any other benefit in such a survey?—A. Some estimaraa™ 
might be arrived at as to the cost of sickness, and the proportion of it nov 
regarded as preventable, and what in the present state of knowledge is non-— 
preventable. # 

Q. Would it give us any estimate as to how sickness is taken care of among 
people of the middle classes?—-A. Yes. Two years ago in the United State 
there was a Committee on the cost of medical care, under voluntary auspice 
constituted under the chairmanship of Ray Lyman Wilbur, until recentl 
President of Stamford University. : 

Q. Does that show the cost of the family budget?—A. I believe an effo 
is being made down there, to obtain that. This committee was only set up tw 
years ago. 

Q. Would your survey give us any idea as to the cost to the wage earners 
—aA. An effort should certainly be made if possible to ascertain that. 
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ey now provide for illness in their families?—A. That also 


edical survey, or is it to take account of the larger economic questions 
A. Of course it should. Actuarial advice would have to be obtained, 
of the social conditions made at the same time. Those engaged in 


, e CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? If not, we thank the Doctor very 
+ sponding to our invitation and giving us his views this morning. 
ommittee is adjourned until Tuesday next. 


e 


ADDENDA 


pete OF EVIDENCE, MARCH 12, 1929. Dr. A. GRANT FLEMING 
UNDER EXAMINATION 


May I point out that there are three or four outstanding features of this very 
portant matter which should be kept in mind and studied from actual con- 
ditions eee in this country, while making use of the experiences of other 
yuntries. - 
In the city of Montreal in which I was born and in which I have lived most 
my life, the most acute problem there is perhaps that of habitation -—the 
ousing problem. I consider that most of the dwellings housing our population in 
fontreal are built in a most absurd and nonsensical fashion; and the municipal 
uthorities, unfortunately, have not taken up the problem. It seems to me that 
the slum problem, as it is called in England, is with us in Montreal,—I speak for 
ontreal alone—in such a manner that it should be taken up at once. A very 
rge proportion, not only of the labouring class, but of what—shall I call it the 
iddle class to which the doctor has referred? who are not either very poor and 
herefore do not attract the attention of charitable institutions,—live in houses 
here it is absolutely impossible to raise a family under proper healthy con- 
ons. Lack of sun, lack of ventilation, lack of space, especially for large 
amilies: I think that is closely connected with the problem studied at the 
previous sitting, together with the attention to be given to the raising of children. 
The second point is the care to be taken of women in pregnancy. I had 
nce a very interesting conversation with one of the most experienced men that 
e have in Montreal, Dr. de Cotret, who I think has brought into this world the 
irgest number of children in the city of Montreal for the last forty years. He 
told me that in his private practice he had come to this, that he exacted from any 
roman who intended making use of his services, the promise to consult him in 
t he three first months of her pregnancy in order that he may look after her case 
mg before the time of the birth of the child, so that the child would come into 
pas world in proper condition, and the mother well taken care of in proper time. 
. The third point is the nutrition of the child. In one of the questions I put 
* Dr. Fleming, I referred to the admirable and excellent work done by the volun- 
ary society called Gouttes de Lait. I might give my personal experience of the 
parish in which I lived for fifteen years, Mile End. There, may I say, we had a 
parish priest who is one of the most effective social workers as well as education- 
‘alists in Montreal, Father Perrier. One of the first things he did was to organize 
ie Gouttes de Lait. Then he followed up the statistics of that one group, similar 
) those in existence in many of the parishes, and the results have been wonder- 
both with regard to the health of the mothers, the health of the children and 
the reduction in the death rate of the babies. 
_ The fourth thing, of course, is tuberculosis. I think if we could tackle these 
pects of the health problem: habitation, the care of women in pregnancy, the 
proper nutrition of children, the adoption of preventive means in regard to tuber- 
culosis, we would obtain tremendous results, in the city of Montreal, especially, 
and in all large centres. In these matters we have to take into account the 
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climate of the country, the fact that the wanes is 50 long eal mG people are. 
much confined in houses heated but not properly ventilated. There is the cot 
trast between the summer and the winter, and, therefore, attention should | 
given both to the proper ventilation of the. houses in winter and to their prop 
heating, and also to the introduction of sunlight. I believe in the action of t 
sun more than in the science of all the physicians put together. Then there | 
the care of the milk, in summer especially. I think some progress has 
accomplished in Montreal in this respect, and what remains to be accomplis. 
as the doctor says, is a tremendous amount of education of municipal autho: 
ties, of health authorities, of mothers, of fathers, of all the people—even ; 
physicians. ge 

In St. Jerome, for example, I happen to know of the splendid work that 
being performed by the nurses employed by the Metropolitan Insurance Com- 
pany. They have had wide experience, and statistics show that they have 


effected a reduction in infant mortality, and helped the recovery of women a 
childbirth. a 


Witness: Yes. 
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linutes of March 14th and March 19th, read and approved. 


ee Messieurs Bourassa, Grimmer, Hall, Jenkins, Johnstone (Cape 
-Letellier, McIntosh, Neill, Plunkett, Woodsworth, St-Pere.—11. 


in uarial Report of Mr. A. E.-Watson, Department of Insurance, filed as 
1bi No. Py 4 


telegram from the Social Service Council of Canada was read by the 
an, and on 


fotion of Mr. Woodsworth, a ; si 
solved, that their representatives, viz., Miss Whitton, Mr. Falk, and Mr. 

ills, be heard on the-subject of Family Allowances on Thursday, next, 
18th, at 10.30 a.m. 


in motion of Mr. Woodsworth, 


Resolved, that a sub- committe be appointed to draft a report to be sub- 
ed to the committee for approval, the sub-committee to consist of the 
ing four members, Messieurs McIntosh, (Chairman), Johnstone (Cape 
n North-Victoria) , ’Woodsworth, and St-Pére. 


“Mr. Gerald H. Brown, (Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour), called, sworn 


tness retired. 
e cmitee adjourned until 10.30 a.m., Thursday, April 18, 1929. 


“McINTOSH, WALTER HILL, 
airman. : , Clerk of Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


- Room 425, House or Commons, 
Tusrspay, April 16, 1929. 


lect Standing Committee on Indu ustrial and International Relations 
1 o'clock am., Mr. C. R. _MeIntosh, the Chairman, presiding. 


Wirnnss: Mtr. Chairman and aii: With reference to the subject 

ess Insurance and invalidity insurance, perhaps one word by way of 
ation would be in order to the effect that since the matter was before our 
ee last year, it has also been before the British Columbia legislature, 
ey adopted, on February 1, a resolution referring the subject of sickness, 
ity benefits, and health insurance to a committee of the legislature for 
nination and report, to collect facts, to inquire as to the laws relating to 
bject of maternity benefits and health insurance in force in other provinces, 
her countries, to collect facts as to the actual operation of such laws and 
w far they ‘have been found satisfactory; to inquire as to whether and 
what extent the public interest requires the introduction of similar laws into 
rince of British Columbia; to estimate what would be the total annual 
he people of the province in regard to each of these subjects, and what 
of the annual cost would fall upon, (a) employers of labour; (b) 
ive beneficiaries, and (c) the general taxpavers; to suggest methods 
cae a annual cost arent Be collected from the employers, a 


ae might mention on the subject ‘of ae and invalidity i insurance that 
he memorandum of information on this matter which was compiled last year 
: en brought up to date in our department and will be distributed to 
mbers: of the committee. In one case it is a memorandum showing the 
stem of sickness and invalidity insurance existing in different parts of the 
rid, and in the other case it is a statement of what is being done in Canada 
th revard to these subjects, invalidity insurance being pretty much the same 
sickness insurance—chronic sickness—through voluntary agencies and by 
_ the extent that the matter is met by workmen’s compensation as to 
ustrial diseases. 
ake w on the subject of unemployment insurance, we have a comprehensive 
ndum as to the system of unemployment insurance in effect in certain 
eae This also has been brought up to date. It is a mimeographed memo- 
ndum, and we will see that it is distributed to the members of the committee 
hin the next day or two for any service it may be, by way of information. 
the subject of unemployment, I thought it might be well to call your 


as mentioned in the House, that the census report, volume three, of the 

| census—which was not issued at once but only comparatively recently— 

1s a table dealing with the average number of weeks employed in the 

rear by workers, with ages, in specified industrial groups for cities of 

thousand population and over. That particular table I have had copied 

the census report, and if you so desire I will hand it in. It is quite brief, 
ae. be included in the record. 


(See table in appendix) 
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It is, as I have said, confined to fener for cities of thirty ‘hiqucanem 
-over, although as we understand it, the information was obtained for the whole 
country, Apparently, therefore, the information for the whole country w 
not compiled as to the 1921 census. The information which it contains relate 
to conditions in the following cities, Calgary, Edmonton, Halifax, Hamil 
- London, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, Regina, St. John, Toronto, Vancouver, Vic 
toria, Windsor, and Winnipeg, and it covers the conditions in these differe 
industries, manufactures, construction, transportation, trade, finance, domes 
and personal service, clerks and all labourers. The grouping, as you see, is 
very broad grouping; it is not in considerable detail, but it indicates t 
average number of weeks worked by workers in these different branches 
employment, and the information is based on returns received from individual 
workers who were called upon by the census officials in their survey from doo 
to door throughout the country. I will not go into the figures as they spe 
for themselves, and probably the record in the minutes will be sufficient. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. May I ask whether you can give us any fou aee as to whether 
would be possible to compile these statistics which are apparently lying in t. 
Census Bureau?—A. That is a very suggestive question, and my own thoug 
with reference to it is that perhaps the committee might be more interested 
the course which should be followed as to the next census, rather than as- 
the past census, since the information will be taken in the comparatively ear 
future. I am prompted to make that answer to some éxtent by a report which 
we have received recently from Washington indicating that the subject, 
unemployment/in its various aspects has been receiving ‘attention at the hands 
of a special committee of the Senate during the past year, which was based ou 
a reference moved in May, 1928. The report which has quite recently come 
hand is from the Committee on Education and Labour of the American Sena 
and it deals first with the occurrence of unemployment and the extent of 
and passes on from there to other phases of the subject. The resolution 
quite brief, but for the information of the committee I will file this and it may 
be printed as a part of the record. 


(See appendix) 


Now before we obtained this report I had put my hand on the information 


it is very brief and very simple in its survey of the situation. Probably the 
committee might desire to take the subject up with the census authorities. 
census authority is the Bureau of Statistics, which is under the charge of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

Q. In your opinion the need for accurate information of that charagte 
applies to Canada equally as to the United States?—-A. I would think so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They have their census returns every ten years?—A. Yes, they wil 
take theirs in 1930; our census will be taken in 1931. 

Q. So the information we would require will probably not be available 
until 1932?—A. Possibly returns would be based on the year beginning June 
1930, and extending to June 1, 1931. Every witness would be asked how mu 
employment he had during that period. I have not made any suggestion, b 
am simply giving the information that is here on the subject of unemploymen 
statistics which was before your committee, as you will recall, last year. Mr. 
Rigg in his evidence said he was not able to furnish more definite statistics 
than were already available, and the committee in its report to ta at 
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the end of the session went into the subject of unemployment statistics, and that 
why I am speaking of it here. It is before you for reconsideration on a very 
ortant subject as to the cost of unemployment insurance. It says: 


On the very important subject of the cost of unemployment insur- 

ance your committee has experienced great difficulty in arriving at any 
definite conclusion owing to the lack of data as to the amount of unem- | 
ployment, either constant or occasional in character. There appears to 
be no definite method of ascertaining the unemployment at any given 
point for any length of time. We, therefore, reeommend that the Govern- 
ment immediately devise some means whereby the amount of the unem- 
ployment, over a period of a year, could reasonably be calculated. 


_— That is the point-to which I am addressing myself now. The committee’s 
recommendation of last session asked the government to devise some method 
ascertaining the amount of unemployment over a period of years, and so far 
as we can see in the Department of Labour, it is not obtainable otherwise than 
through perhaps the census inquiry. 

_ Q. They have not in the States or Great Britain the information we want 
in Canada?—A. No, but curiously the committee at Washington which has had 


By Mr. Neill: 


GQ. Is it your suggestion that the Department of Labour is unable to com- 
pile any statistics regarding unemployment in Canada?—A. Mr. Rigg, who spoke 
(0 this point last session, is here and will answer any question you may care to 


Mr. New: I would like to know what was done. 


_ Mr. Riae: Well, there was a great deal of thought given to it; it was the 
‘subject of many discussions in the department and quite frankly without the 
utlay of a considerable amount of money and the building up of an enormous 
machine, it is practically impossible to get precise information with regard te 
e number which may be unemployed at any given time. Further, in order to 
aintain that information throughout, the year, over a period of-years, for the 
purpose of covering sufficient ground to enable you to obtain reliable data upon 
which you could build and depend with accuracy, it would be necessary to begin 
enormous undertaking which would involve building up a big organization 
d the eure of a great deal of money, which we have not at our com- 
mand. 


The CuarrMan: What is the idea of the information we could get through 
the Census Bureau? Could we get what we want? 


Mr. Rice: No; I am quite sure you would not get what you want. You 
n get something which may have some value, but it is not going to prove satis- 
ctory for your purpose. What you will obtain through the Census Bureau is 
a record of how many months the workers of Canada were unemployed during 
one year. Supposing you take two years, say 1921 as compared with the present 
year: What great difference is there going to be so far as the actual volume of 
unemployment existing in the country is concerned? That problem is a variable 
problem, it varies from month to month; it is not this month what it will be next 
month, and because of the continuous variations in the problem it does not 
matter whether you find out to-day how many unemployed there are in the 
Dominion of Canada, because next month some one will say there are some 
other figures, and they will probably be right in saying they are not the figures 


you have obtained to-day. That, as it appears to me, is one of the big 
[Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 
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difficulties. If you consider it to be important you Zarate ae precise in 
formation regarding a long period of time, before you determine what 
should do with ae to the question of uneruployment TNEUPANCE, he 
Mr. Netuu: 1 do not think we used the word “precise”. 
Mr. Riea: You are trying to get as accurate mformation as. pos 
There was a great deal of discussion in the United States last year with re 
to how many people were unemployed there. A body bn eee had been se 
to work for the purpose of ascertaining what the conditions were. They 
very incomplete data with which to work, and in the process of their exami 
ation they came to the conclusion that as compared with the year 1925, or rath 
three years previously, there had been a shrinkage in the volume of em, 
ment afforded in the United States to the amount “of one million eight hun 
and seventy thousand. Now this material was used in Congress. There w. 
tremendous discussion, a very bitter and acrimonious discussion with regard 
this subject of unemployment in the United States. There were those who s: 
there were one million eight hundred and seventy thousand unemployed in th 
United States, although those who had compiled the figures stated definit 
that was not their conclusion, that what they had obtained showed there was : 
shrinkage as between 1925 and 1928 of one million eight hundred and seventy 
thousand workers in the United States. How many there had been unemploy 
in 1925 no one knew. That had to be guessed at, and, therefore, during tk 
course of this discussion there were thase who said there were one million eigh 
hundred and seventy thousand, and there were those who.said there were fou 
‘million, and they ranged in between. But they all possessed an authority 
quoting certain statistical data in support of their conclusions. My point, M1 
Chairman and gentlemen, is this, that perhaps it is not of supreme importane 
that accurate information should be available. Did it.matter in the Unitec 
States, for instance, whether the problem was only the meeting of the needs 
one million eight hundred and seventy thousand or four million? Was 
problem not big enough when they knew they had at least one million eig 
hundred and seventy thousand unemployed with which to deal? 
Mr. Bourassa: Mr. Rigg, have you covered the point already raised in 
committee, that is the ascertaining as nearly as you can the volume of seas 
unemployment in this country as between ‘Canada and the United States? — 
have mentioned the difficulty of arriving at conclusive figures. Is it not a fac 
that the volume of seasonal unemployment i in proportion to general unemplo 
ment is still larger in Canada than in the United States? 
Mr. Rice: I have no exact data upon which to proceed in replying to 
question. I think in all prcaahiity that we labour under a greater disadvant 


_ of seasonal oe piece in the United States. 

Mr. Hears: Would it not be fair to take area as against area? For instan 
it would be unfair to take Manitoba and Saskatchewan and compare them 
the state of New York. Quebec and New York might be a better comparis« 

Mr. Riec: So far as those two areas are concerned, even they vary ve 
very widely. There is a great deal of difference in the degree of industrial 
development which has taken place in the state of New York from that ] 
province of Quebec. The industries are radically different. Sethe 

Mr. Bourassa: Consider the question of building. In the province 
Quebec it is about the same problem as harvesting in the west, only reve: 


an unemployment in the winter which would not be the case in the state 
New York. a 


[Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 


in the spring come out of the bush again. eine of our a prob- 

k e necessity for maintaining in Canada, under our present industrial 
ms, an enormous mobile army of workers which must be ready to shift 

1 from pillar to post, from one area to another, quickly and freely in order 
the demand of industry. 


EAPS: Without asking you to commit yourself, to maintain that mobile 
e provision should be made by the state to look after the mobile army 
‘e is nothing for it to do? 


. Riees: That is for you gentlemen to decide. I will not attempt to 
ver that question at all. I had the privilege of reading two days ago a copy 
t er addressed to President Hoover by a very important body of experts 


ae do, so far as obtaining figures relative a the amount of unemploy- 
concerned in that country.. In spite of the great resources which they 
their command they have not succeeded in getting as far as we have. 


and I think I may say more reliable than theirs. We tap fields which 
do not. We gather statisties from oe unions in Canada w ith regard to 


E driven to undertake in the United States what the Government of 
does in Canada. 


he CHaiRMAN: Our information is much more comprehensive than the 
‘ited States’? 

‘Mr. Rice: Yes, absolutely, and if J may say again it is more encourag- 
et us consider the returns collected and published by the Bureau of 
es in the Labour Department in Washington with regard to employees 
ufacturing industries, and take similar figures which are gathered by 
reau of Statistics in ‘manufacturing industries in Canada, and compare 
trend of those figures. You gentlemen will be surprised at the comparison, 
cause it 1s so extremely favourable to conditions prevailing in Canada as 
1 pared with conditions in the same field in the United States. Our improve- 
“2 since 1920 has been enormously greater than that of the United States in 
e of all that has been said with regard to the United Sates being an Eldorado, 
on. Those are the facts which are definite and sure and undeniable. 


ir. Nem: Mr. Rigg seems to have a very high opinion of the Canadian 
e chods in connection with the Labour Department in comparison with the 
nited States. How does that jibe with his first statement of the enormous 
se required to provide machinery which does not now exist to get even 
proximate estimation of the unemployment from time to time? Surely, 
Labour Department has any function it is to reduce unemployment, and 
uce it one of the first essentials is to know whether it exists, and if so, 
that extent. Now he tells us how far ahead we are over the States, although 
said at the beginning it was impossible to furnish us with any data what- 
rer with regard to unemployment. Mr. Rigg, are you at the head of the 
sartment’s Employment Bureau? 


Mr. Rice: Yes. 
‘Mr. Nem: How many offices have you? 


Mr. Riee: We have offices in sixty-four cities. 
fis BE f [Mr. Gerald H. Brown.} 
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Mr. Neri: Could a report not be obtained from them weekly or month} 
to compare with the previous week or month, even if it was only their opin 
They must have some knowledge of whether employment was better tha 
the same time the previous week or the previous month. 


Mr. Rieg: That is available now. 

Mr. Neti: You said the whole thing was hopeless. 

Mr. Rica: No, only in so far as obtaining accurate and comprehenst 
data. ies 

Mr. Neri: We do not want it to a decimal point, but some approxima- 
tion which the Bureau could send in from the people on their lists. 


Mr. Riga: We publish these regularly, but that does not give us 
number of unemployed; that gives us the number who register for employmer 
in our offices and who fail to find work. But the number of unemlvea is a 
radically different figure from the figure of those registering in our office. © 


Mr. Netti: It should be an index in some ways. 


Mr. Rice: I think I said when I was before the committee last year th 
so far as obtaining information with respect to trends in employment w 
concerned, we already have that information. It is published regularly in the 
Labour Gazette and is information which will guide anyone who intelligently 
studies it to understand whether— : 


Mr. Neitu: We ask you to formulate that for us in a comparatively 
summarized form. ; 


Mr. Rice: I think it is there. For instance, we have the returns from, let 
us say, first of all, the offices of the Employment Services of Canada which show 
the number of vacancies which have been listed in the offices throughout the 
whole country, and the number who have registered for employment— 

The CHarrMaANn: But that 1 is no indication of the unemployment throughout 
the nation? 


Mr. Rice: No. It also shows the number of placements made by the 
offices, the number of transfers which have been made from one office zone in 
another, the members from one province to another. That information is 
of given employment. Then again, we have the Trade Union returns month 
which we obtain from a majority of the Trade Unions in this country—t 
local unions—a statement which gives us the total number of their membershi 
and the number of their members unemployed, and a chart is printed in t 
Labour Gazette. A period of several years shows how the fluctuations 
unemployment in the ranks of trade unionism has registered itself. That is 
valuable guide. * off 

Mr. Neu: What proportion of the Trade Unions report? 

Mr. Rice: About seventy-five per cent of them. : 

Mr. Bourassa: That would cover about what proportion of the labore 


Mr. Rice: A comparatively small proportion, less than three ha 
thousand. 

Mr. WoopswortH: And those more largely of skilled workers whos 
position is rather more steady than the unskilled? 

Mr. Rica: Much more favourable than that of the unskilled who a 
ordinarily working for a small wage, which keeps them busy making both ends 
meet. 

Mr. Neri: You got statistics regarding the seventy-five per cent of abel 
three hundred thousand workers? 

Mr. Riga: Yes, or less than that; about two hundred thousand. 


Mr. Netti: That is not very satisfactory. 
[Mr. Gerald H, Brown.] 
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Mr. Riea: The Dathitigns Bureau of Statistics in addition secure some 
eturns from six or seven thousand employers in Canada every month. These 
ployers report the number of workers on their payrolls as at a given date. 
Now, these returns are all plotted out in charts, and the fluctuations shown by 
these charts over a period of years is very interesting. Strangely enough, as it 
ht seem to the uninitiated, they are mutually supporting, and you will find 
in a. general way the same general tendencies registering themselves through all 
these three sources of information. I say that is valuable information to 
possess, and you have sufficient evidence there to warrant you in arriving at 
ertain conclusions, as you have regularly registered the peaks of employment, 
hile the valley below is that of unemployment. Those things show themselves 
there. If anyone should say to me on a given date, “ How many people are 
there employed in Canada?”, I must confess my ignorance, but should anyone 
sk me the tendency in Canada, I would have no hesitation in answering, 
shether upward or downward. Those things are obtained at the present time, 
nd I think constitute valuable data. Now, if Mr. Neill instead of asking me 
to compare Canada with the United States had asked me to compare Canada 
_ with Great Britain, I would have had to say that as far as the British figures 
~ relative to unemployment are concerned, we are a long, long way behind. I 
‘submit that the only reason why the British figures are better than ours is 
ecause they have in existence over there a scheme which permits, which 
-encourages—which makes it almost compulsory—for one to register when out 
of work. It does make it compulsory to obtain certain things, and therefore 
their figures are much more reliable and comprehensive than ours can possibly 
be under our present system, but_it costs a lot of money to gather these statistics 
and keep them up to date. 

Mr. WoopswortH: The best way to get statistics is to put a scheme into 
operation. 

Mr. Netu: Based on statistics you have not got. 

Mr. Woopswortu: In another field, with which I think you are familiar, 
in connection with the Workmen’s Compensation of Manitoba, was it not true 
hat in initiating this scheme they had to go on very inadequate statistics and 
then later on the scheme itself enabled them to secure very definite information? 


Mr. Riae: Yes, as a matter of fact when the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of the various provinces was being agitated twenty years ago there was much 
less reliable data upon which to proceed with regard to the number of industrial 
accidents which actually took place than there would be to-day if any authority 
hought:to introduce unemployment insurance, for instance. 

_ The Witness: The figures which were available as to accidents, using the 
Canadian Department of Labour's report— 

Mr. Neti: And the insurance companies’. 

The Witness: Yes, and the insurance companies’, indicated the existence 
of a problem. The figures which were printed at that time as regards accidents 
ere used by those who came before the government and stated the existence 
of the problem, and we have far more accurate statistics of accidents in the 
Canadian Labour Gazette from month to month than we had before the Work- 
men’s Compensation was inaugurated—far more accurate than in the United 
States. 

_ Mr. WoopswortH: But as far as Canada is concerned, we have sufficient 
with regard to unemployment— 

Mr. Brown: That is a by-product. 


Mr. WoopswortH: But there is sufficient to say there is a problem which 


ought to be met. : 
[Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 
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Mr. Nettut: You cannot base a rate on a vague statement like that, . 
we want the rate of what it will cost. This is a contributory thing, and 
must find out what it will cost. : 


Mr. Rice: The bigness of this problem in obtaining these figures i 
known. If I may be permitted I would like to conclude the statement I 
to make some time ago with regard toa copy of letter addressed to Presi 
Hoover which I had the pleasure of reading the other day, from a very influent 

- body of experts interested in this problem of finding out how many peopl 
are unemployed at a given time in the United States. 


The CHatrrMAN: Whom did they represent? 


Mr. Rice: The Russell Sage Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation 
great number of social agencies, economists and so on, the leading men - 
women in economic and social service work in the United States. They, curio 
enough, are begg ‘ing for the privilege of having inserted a couple of ques 
in the next year’s census questionnaire which will only give them, whe 
obtain it, the precise information as to how many people there were unemplo 
on that day, that is, the day when the enumerators call around. It will be wu 
useless material when they get it, but they are begging for that little m 
in a letter which has been addressed to President Hoover. I only mentio 
in order to indicate to you gentlemen, who, I know, are sincerely interested 
this great problem—as we all are—how extremely difficult it is to do all we 
would like to do, that is, to be able to say exactly what the extent and volume 
of our problem really is. That the problem exists, of course, no one can 
What the volume of it is, none of us can say. 


© 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Brown, you were speaking when Mr. Rigg was called upon to a 
a question. Perhaps yau had not quite finished?—A. I had really finished w 
I had to say.~ The Chairman has referred to the report of the British organ: 
zation on the subject of unemployment. It is not, however, an official publica- 
tion, and I have some hesitancy in putting it forward. I have referred t 
report of the committee of the United States Senate, which has been worki 
along the same lines as we have had here for a year past, and I thought i 
a very proper thing to put before you because it contains their report. But 
report in question as to unemployment in Great Britain is simply one of 
conference on industrial reorganization and relation, which was organiz 
Lord Melchett and other leading industrialists in co-operation with the B 
Trades Union Conference. 


Mr. WoopswortH: That is the one from which you quoted? 


The Witness: No. I was quoting from the American report, no 
British. aes 
Mr. Woopswortt: It seems to me that we have as much informat: 
available now, from what Mr. Brown has given us, as we are likely to g 
would like to move that we have a Sub-Committee to be named by the Cha 
man, to prepare and*present a draft report to this Committee = Tues ay, 
serve as a basis for our discussion. ae 


The CHatrMAN: This Sub-Committee will proceed to aes up a re] 
for presentation to this Committee next Tuesday, and then the whole Committ 
will work on the report and get it into proper form for presentation to the Hous 
That will require some work on the part of this Committee. 

After reading the answers from the different provinces, I am inclin d 
think you will never get a definite answer from any province until you ha 

[Mr. Gerald H, Brown.] 


° 


AN: You now ask me to appoint a Sub-Committee of three. 
4 the Committee that the Chairman should be on this Sub-Com- 


+N Yes, certainly. t 
ie Cuarrman: I think the Committee, as a whole, should name the 
rs this: Sub-Committee. I do not see any reason why you should 
on cs eeckoaess 
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GE NUMBER OF WEEKS EMPLOYED IN CENSUS YEAR BY WORKERS, ALL 
3ES, IN SPECIFIED ee ee oues FOR CITIES OF 30,000 POPULATION 
21 


as bs Domestic Lab- 

Manu- Con- Trans- | Trade Finance and Clerks* ourers 

factures | struction | portation personal (all) 

service 

Weeks Weeks Weeks Weeks Weeks Weeks Weeks Weeks 
45-21 38-95 47-39 49-38 51-29 44-80 49-57 40-87 
47-76 42-58 48-27 49-82 51-85 48-90 49-76 44-23 
47-20 43-67 46-68 49-17 51-89 | | 48-62 49-88 43-03 
ce 45-45 42-26 47-08 48-27 51-65 47-82 48-55 42-40 
Suge Beer si 47-07 44.42 48-39 49-77 51-77 | —48-40 49-51 45-05 
St een CN 44-79 42-69 46-48 48-82 51-17 48-88 49-47 42-26 
Be aot fox 48-61 43-09 49-02 49-84 51-43 49-45 50-17 43-37 
ea 5 wy 45-76 45-97 48-43 50-24 51-51 49-66 50-54 44-46 
Rete ia, 49-38 43-42 49-45 50-40 51-97 49-69 50-84 44-57 
eae 46-19 — 41-81 44-85° 49-41 51-54 48-18 49-06 39-87 
ad 45-18 41-34 47-42 /48 -89 51-40 47-13 49-14 41-72 
See 43-70 38-50 43-59 47-61 | © 50-65 47-04 47-23 43-64 
ecupiens 44-49 37-39 46-48 48 -32 50-39 48-91 48-82 43-26 
oa a a ae ~ 44-49 39-43 46-46 47-92 50-43 46-83 47-61 38-93 
een Os 46-39 40-67 47-65 48-66 51-25 46-94 49-13 42-04 


SENATE 
70t Congress, 2nd Session Report No. 2072 


CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


j Frsruary 25 (calendar day, Marcu 1), 1929.— Ordered to be printed 


r. Couzens, from the Committee on Education and Labor, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 
aut too. ees. 219} 


Wheaas many ta astio gious of namical have oe made dur- 
ing recent years by public and private agencies; and 

Whereas many systems for the prevention and relief of unemployment 
have been established in foreign countries, and a few in this country; and 
Whereas information regarding the results of these systems of unem- 
_ ployment, prevention, and relief is now available; and 

Whereas it is desirable that these investigations and systems as 
analyzed and appraised and made available to the Congress: There- 
fore be it 


aloe to its in of (a) the contaninon role and ies 
of adequate statistics of employment and unemployment; (b) the 4 


and state; (c) the establishment of eae of unemployment insui 
or other unemployment reserve funds, Federal and State, or private; 
curtailed: production, consolidation, and economic reconstruction; ( 
planning of public works with regard to stabilization of employmen 
(f) the feasibility of cooperation between Federal, State, and 
agenciéS with reference to (a), (b), (ec), and (e). For the purposes 
resolution such committee or subcommittee is authorized to hold he 
ings and to sit and act at such times and places; to employ such ex 

and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants; to require, by subpo 
or otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses and the production of s 
books, papers, and documents; to administer such oaths and to take 
testimony and make such expenditures as it deems advisable. Th 
of stenographie services to report such hearings shall not be in ex¢ 
25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of such committee, whic 
not be in excess of $15,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
Senate upon vouchers Approved by the chairman. The committe 
subcommittee shall make a final report to the Senate as to its findin, 
together with such recommendations for legislation as it deems adv 
on or before February 15, 1929. 


Shortly after the Senate had adopted the resolution your committee 
to consider plans for making the survey. The assistance of the Institt t 
- Economies of the Brookings Institution of Washington, a nonpartisan, pri 
organization, was sought, and the institute assigned Dr. Isador Lubin, of it 


voluntary, ae as a result, the expense a the survey to the Governme 
been slight. 
The committee and the Senate owe the Institute of Economics a d 
gratitude, and the committee herewith expresses it and also compliments 
institute upon the work it has done. es 
The report of Doctor Lubin, which summarizes the evidence submitte 
the committee and comments upon it, is printed at the conclusion of the print 
hearings. Anyone who has followed this work or is interested in this subject 
should read this report. 


The committee is hkewise indebted to the Industrial Relations Couns 
of New York, another endowed organization which has been interested in 
subject of unemployment. This organization contributed to the committ 
three volumes of a report it has made on the subject of unemployment-insu n 
plans. Although this report touches on some subjects which had also 
reviewed by your committee, we feel that the. whole is of such value 
~should be printed as a part of the evidence of your committee and this h 
done. 

Likewise, the committee is indebted to any number of business me 
gave, unstintingly and willingly, of their time and services. 

Your committee was interested, primarily, in the worker who desires to 
who is seeking an opportunity for gainful employment, and. who is unal 
find it. There are others who might be listed as “ among the unemployed ” 
those who are not employed because they do not choose to be ee hh 
constitute a problem for this committee. 


Hiss a 


_ INDUSTRIAL AND IN TERN ATIONAL RELATIONS iil 


The evidence taken shows the causes or the types of unemployment might 
divided into three classes, cyclical, seasonal, and technological. 

Little necessity exists ‘for describing these three classifications. Cyclical 
employment has been like the plague; it has come and gone at regular intervals 
il it has been accepted as a necessary evil by some who should know other- 
We do not believe, any more, that it is necessary for the baby to have 
diphtheria and rickets and other “diseases of childhood.” We have found and 
a e finding methods of preventing these diseases. We should recognize also that 
there is an obligation on all society to attack, unceasingly, the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

Cyclical unemployment can be best attacked through the control of credit, 
cording to the experts who testified before your committee. It was the expressed 
- view of these students that the Federal reserve system has done and is doing 
great deal toward this end. 

We all know the story of progression and retrogression in industry as told 
the history of all cyclical unemployment. Although there may be different 
uses and although no student seems to be able to lay down a dogma as to 
uses which is universally accepted, the results are much the same. We have 
e first evidence of increased business, development of “ better times” psy- 
ology, increased orders and increased production, plant extensions, increased 
stocks on shelves, extensions of credit and then the swing downward, a swing 
which is merely accelerated. 

And for labor, we have the inculcation of the practices of inefficiency which 
e definite marks of every period of overdevelopment and overexpansion and 
en—unemployment. 

As Dr. John R. Commons put it in his testimony before your committee, 
‘We first demoralize labor and then we pauperize it.” 


We desire to call the reader’s attention to the statement of Doctor Lubin 
‘the report of the Institute of Economics, which reviews the incidents of 
cyclical unemployment at greater length and with more pointed facts. 


- Seasonal unemployment is of more immediate interest because here we 
have a daily problem, year in and year out, which confronts the industrial 
ader and society in general. If the business men of the country will solve 
this problem to the extent it is possible of solution, will eliminate this waste, 
e saving to industry will be two billions of dollars a year, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Sam O. Lewisohn, a leader in many industries, who appeared 
efore your committee. Seasonal unemployment can be attacked i im many ways. 
It is being successfully attacked in many industries as the evidence will show. 
Discussion of these methods of attack will be found in other sections of this 
report. 

Technological unemployment covers that vast field where, through one 
device or another, and chiefly through a machine supplanting a human, skilled 
orkers have found that their trades no longer exist and that their skill is no 
mger.needed. What becomes of these men? What can be done about these 
jousands of individual tragedies? What do these individual tragedies mean 
society as a whole? 

It is an imponderable thing. Some of the experienced witnesses who ap- 
peared before your committee stated that new industries absorb the labor 
rned adrift by machine development. The automobile, the airplane, the 
dio, and related industries were suggested as examples. Undoubtedly there 
much truth in these statements, but nevertheless we are not relieved of the 
dividual problem. It offers little to the skilled musician to say that he, who 
has devoted his life to his art, may find a job in a factory where radio equip- 
ent is manufactured. Then ‘there is the delay, that inevitable period of idle- 
ness when readjustments are being effected, the suffering, the loss, the enforced 
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change in environment. True, this may an be “the pre: = progress’ 
society has an obligation to try, at least, to see that all this + price” de 
become the burden of the worker. 


This subject also will be discussed more fully under other chapters of | 
report. 
There is one other field of unemployment, the field wherein we “fin 
crippled, the superannuated, the infirm. ‘This field constitutes a problem 
industry and for society. It is a growing field, we believe. The man of m: 
years is not so successful when competing with a machine as is a younger 
The problem of these men will also be touched upon in other chapters of » 
report. 
Your committee is required by Senate Resolution 219 to rifle a 
on the causes of unemployment. So many inquiries have been made o 
subject, so many conferences have been held, so many reports made, so_ 
volumes written; that it would seem impossible to contribute. anything addi nal 
of great value. 4 
However, your committee feels that it has accomplished ohehae ay 
have striven to obtain an understanding of some of the conditions which cau 
unemployment, of the machinery now had to detect when and where unempl 
ment exists, and of the existing facilities for the treatment and the relief 
the condition, once it is known to exist. 


It is probable the survey could have been more comprehensive oak t 
the report of your committee might be more dogmatic, but we emphasize th 
this is a so-called short session of Congress, and that it is most difficul 
accomplish a great work like this at a short session. Senators are beset 
two or more conflicting committee meetings, and they must choose bet 
them. Because of this condition, it was impossible to obtain the consta 
attendance of all members of the committee at all meetings. 


Notwithstanding, your committee feels that it has contributed pe an 
aroused interest in the subject, that another effort has been made to inte 
leaders in industry in the problem of stabilizing employment, that the evide 
collected and printed in the hearings will provide an opportunity for a be 
understanding of the whole situation, and that as a result of this survey 
other advance has been made in the effort to solve the difficult problem of 
unemployment. 

Regardless of what may be said in derogation of conferences and inves’ 
gations, this survey shows conclusively that the unemployment confere 
which was convened in 1921 under the leadership of Herbert Hoover; 
accomplish something. That conference aroused the interest of some employe 
in the subject of stabilization. They returned to their plants and began 
effort to stabilize employment in their industries. They attained some success 
and then more, and as they succeeded and realized what they had gain 
they became missionaries in the field. Now, they have appeared oe y' 
committee and their testimony speaks for itself. 

Before proceeding with a detailed discussion of the evidence, your cc 
mittee wishes to voice the opinion that the unemployment problem can 0 
be solved through constant struggle on the part of all members of societ 
When your committee uses the word “solved,” it merely means that an oppo 
tunity will have been given to everyone who really desires work. No one will 
question that every man is entitled to the opportunity to provide for himself 
and his family. That is a fundamental right and society can not co 
iself successfully organized until every man is assured of the opportaaity 
preserve himself and his family from suffering and want. =n 

If we consider the question from the viewpoint of duty alone, every mem 
ber of society has an obligation to assist in solving it. The employer, 


y, has ihe. greatest duty and the greatest responsibility. He is using 


: een of society, he must assume Ae obligations likewise. The laborer, 
orker, or employee has a duty to assist also because there is nothing more 
ain than that, as every step forward is made in the solution of this problem, 
‘individual laborer or-worker will gain tremendously. 


it is an interesting thing in this connection that the man who must labor 
l bly thinks most of steady employment, as the evidence presented by 
e Industrial Relations Counsellors shows. The fear of being “ out of a job” 
me of the most demoralizing factors in all the relations of man to his job 
mployee to his emplover. 

And it may as well beremembered that society is going to solve this 
rb lem, is going to provide an opportunity for man to sustain himself, 

$ going to sustain man. Society is going to provide an opportunity for man 
y his own way or is going to pay for him. Society may as well make every 
ort to do the job constructively, because no society can be strong in which its 
bers are encouraged or forced to adopt the position and the place of those 
king charity, and secondly, because when society pays the bill through charity 

rough the cost of crime, the payments offer little possibility of any advance 
mankind. 

_ Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., put 
whole story rather pithily. In the first place, he described the old days of 
ensive individualism where goods were produced, largely, in individual shops 
| by hand labor. Now we have the tremendous factories, the mass pro- 

ction, and the wealth pouring from machines and moving on for the benefit 
ciety. If society is going to take this benefit, then society must also accept 
burdens, Mr. Willard suggested. A man out of work, discontented, and 
fering, constituted a danger for society, he added. As he put it, a man is 

oing to steal before he starves, and the word “steal” may cover a multitude of 
r crimes—crimes perhaps of the man who steals but crimes of far greater 
=a for that society which permits a condition which induces or invites 

men to steal. 

~ Your committee will now proceed with the detailed demands of the resolution 
and. will discuss the subjects in the order in which they are presented in the 

resolution. - 


: * 

|) THE RELATION HAD BY THE CONTINUOUS COLLECTION AND INTERPRETATION OF 
ADEQUATE STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT TO THE RELIEF 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


he testimony of Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart, of the Bureau of Labor 
tistics of the Department of Labor; the testimony of Dr. John R. Commons; 
Mr. Bryce M. Stewart; of Mr. Morris E. Leeds, and of a number of other 
itmesses, shows the necessity of having adequate statistics of employment and 

smployment. To know there is a problem, that there is unemployment, and 
low severe it is, is necessary before a successiul attack on it can be made. That 
ems so obvious it is hardly worth stating. 


We have absolutely no figures as to the number of persons unemployed at 
1y definite time. Commissioner Stewart explains that situation in his 


ce ) 


estimony. He has made estimates on the “shrinkage” of employment. The 
nemployment conference of 1921, after deploring the fact that there were 
bsolutely no data obtainable on the subject made its “best guess.” Just last 
rear, one dispute after another arose in Congress over the eae of men out 
work. True, the discussion was open to the charge of being largely political, 

political or otherwise, it should have served to have driven home the point 
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; es 
that here was a government withouts any machinery for knowing whether it wa 
afflicted with a disease to which might be added the cancer that destroy: 
government: 
If we do not have accurate information on this subject, we may rest assur 
we are going to have plenty of inaccurate information. The subject is o; 
which is very articulate in itself. Our experience should be convincing that 
this is so. And in this connection it might be well to reflect on the truth th 
facts will permit sound thinking and that an absence of facts produces a co: 
dition of fear and panic which may be far more costly to the country thar 
would be the cost of maintaining a system of obtaining these statistics. 
As to the method of gathering information, and as to what should 
gathered, there is cause for question and study. Statistics, to be of am 
immediate value, must be gathered quickly, must give a true picture and m: 
permit of proper and correct appraisement. Inaccurate statistics are of ni 
value, and statistics which are months and years old are of about the sa: 
value as is the result of a post mortem to a physician and no more so. They m: 
have value in dealing with the problem as a whole, but have no use in relievin 
immediate necessity. 
Commissioner Stewart proposes to develop statistics as to unemploymes 
by measuring the shrinkage and the increase of employment and unemploymen' 
in a considerable number ‘of industries and by applying to the norm the factors 
thus obtained. This should permit a fairly accurate measurement of con 
ditions to be obtained with sufficient rapidity to meet any demand. But the 
norm must be first established and Commissioner Stewart proposes to have it- 
established by an accurate census. 
The Bureau of the Census should obtain the information that Commissione 
Stewart desires and should obtain it af the next census in 1930. The Bureau of 
the Census may say its other duties would be delayed in this effort, but this work 
of building an efficient system of measuring unemployment is far more import- 
ant, in the opinion of your committee, than a great deal of other ic 
obtained through the census. 
As to supplementary statistics, these might and perhaps should be obrtaiaea 
in any number of ways. However, it is the “testimony of witnesses before yo 
committee that until we get a sy stem of unemployment exchanges established 
the various cities and States, it is doubtful that we shall get a report mo 
valuable than that proposed to be obtained by Commissioner Stewart. 


(B) THE ORGANIZATION AND EXTENSION OF SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYME 
AGENCIES, FEDERAL AND STATE 


The Government now appropriates $200,000 for ihe work of the Uni 
States Employment Service. The director of that service, Mr. Francis I. Jones 
appeared before your committee, and his testimony will be found in the hearings. 

Your committee also directs attention to the testimony of Mr. Bruce M 
Stewart, to that of Dr. John R. Commons, and to the report of Doctor Lub 
of the Institute of Economics. 

As is shown by Doctor Lubin, the Employment Service is a reoulls au Ww 
experiences. When the country was mobilized for war purposes and the 
necessity existed to find a man for every place more than a place for every man, ~ 
a war unemployment machine was developed. And, being regarded as an 
instrument of war, the machinery was scrapped in time of peace. Funds we 
not appropriated, offices were abandoned, personnel dismissed, and of even m 
importance, the employers in private life who had maintained an active inter 
in the unemployment exchanges permitted that interest to wane. 

The result is we have an unemployment service which functions as a 
Federal organization only in the matter of placing farm labor and which en: 
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Fecha though ee of money, out of the Federal appropriation, 
in the maintenance of State or city employment exchanges. The situa- 
one not conducive to building interest in the organization as it now 


s is shown by Doctor Lubin in his report, recommendations for the 
ishment of public employment exchanges have been made for two de- 
whenever a program for relieving conditions of unemployment was given 
eration. As far back as 1916 recommendations were made that the 
untry must first organize a national system of labor exchanges in order to 
with the unemployment problem, as-Doctor Lubin shows. In 1921 the 
lent’s conference on unemployment recommended the formation of a 
tional system of employment exchanges and later this recommendation was 
ed by the committee which prepared for Mr. Hoover a special report 
siness cycles and unemployment. The conclusion of the committee was 
the greatest promise seems to be in the development and raising to a high 
dard of efficiency of a national system of employment bureaus.” 


_ The “pinch” of unemployment is rarely appreciated until it becomes 
sonal. Epidemics of disease may afflict one section of the country and 
ouse tremendous interest and even concern in the other sections, but until 
mployment becomes local and personal it seems to arouse little fear. The 
man at work appears to have little realization of how he is effected by the fact 
that his fellow man is out of a job. The organization to handle the disease in 
form should be local also, it seems to your committee. It should be one 
ch would be responsible to local conditions and one which is responsible - 
) to local officials, to local employers, and to local employees. 

octor Commons advised your committee that the States and cities should 
ablish and operate the unemployment exchanges and that the Federal Gov- 
ment should merely establish an organization of experts to coordinate the 
ork of the local exchanges and “to bring up the standard” of those offices. 
Jur committee is in accord with the idea that the Federal Government should 
main as far away from the operation of those local offices as is possible. The 

yment exchanges should be local, we repeat. 


To be successful, in fact to be of any great value, public employment 
encies or exchanges must have the confidence of those for whom the exchanges 
established, in other words for the employer and the employee immediately 
rested. This confidence can only be established through efficient operation 
uch offices. The personnel must have the ability to invite and induce and 
to assemble information as to the needs of the employer, and having done 
must perform the next function of making the contact between the em- 
er and the man who wants a job. If the office is efficiently operated and 
rving of the confidence needed for success, the endeavor will not be to find 
b for the man and a man for the job, but will be to. find the right man 
the right job, to effect a placement where both the employer and the em- 
oyee will be pleased and likely to remain so. 

s Doctor Commons said in his testimony, “the best employment agencies 
the United States are not the public employment agencies but they are the 
nployers pute eRe ade that he “did not believe that we can have 


; = ie cae a employers who have the most intimate touch with 

opportunities for labor, must have sufficient confidence and interest in the 
loyment exchanges to make use of them. The labor or unemployment 
ange must become to the employer for labor purposes just what his bank 
wr purposes of obtaining capital. 


Te ee 
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Discussing the organization of employment exchanges, Doctor Comm 
offers the example of the Milwaukee office, which is conducted and maintai 
by the local governments, State and city. There, he testified, we had for yea 
the experience connected with an employment exchange which existed for itse! 
and for jobs for the personnel. Then the personnel was placed under civ 
service rules, candidates for positions were graded in accordance with edu 
tional qualifications and experience and then an advisory committee, rep 
senting organized employers and organized labor, selected the best candid: ( 
for director of ithe office. This man was appointed. To the criticism that the 
unorganized worker is not represented in this plan, Doctor Commons replie 
that the organized employer always takes care of the unorganized worker an 
adds that “the plan has worked.” ‘ 

Aside from the Wisconsin offices, there are efficient exchanges in some other | 
States, although the number is so small that it does not even offer the skeletor 
of a national system. Thirteen States, as Doctor Lubin shows, have no em 
ployment offices whatsoever. In 11 States there is only one office and in oth 
States the number of offices vary up to the point where 17 offices are found i 
the State of Illinois. The amounts appropriated by the States also vary tre 
mendously. In Wyoming, for example, $900 is granted for the work, an 
from that point the State expenditures for this purpose increase to the poin 
where $231,360 is spent in Illinois. The total appropriations of all the State 
governments aggregate only $1,203,906. 

Aside from these general services on the part of the Government of th 
United States and upon the part of State governments, the United States 
Employment Service conducts a farm-labor division , which has temporary | 
offices at important points in the agricultural States. Critics who have studied 
the work of the service concede that this is an important ask and that it 1 
well done. : 

In view of this very limited service throughout. the country, in view of ties 
few offices conducted and the apparent lack of interest, is there any cause f 
amazement in the fact that private employment exchanges thrive in many cit: 
and thrive despite the manner in which some of the private exchanges are con 
ducted—to not always cast credit on the business? : 

The burden of assisting the unemployed to find work should be amie 
organized society through the maintenance of efficient public employment 
exchanges. Efficient public employment exchanges should replace privat 
exchanges. Private employment exchanges which merely attempt to mak 
contact between a worker and a job, which are operated for profit and solel 
for profit, present a situation where there are conditions conclusive to pe 
graft. Such practice at the expense of the unemployed is a crime which sho 
not be tolerated. ce 

Your committee might summarize its views on this subject in this manner: 

1. The existing United States Employment Service should be reorganized. 

2. The director and every employee of the service should be selected an 
appointed after a rigid civil service examination. 

3. The administrative features of the civil service examination should per- 
mit the co-operation of organized industry and organized labour in weeding out : 
the candidates for these places, at least the place of the executives. ~ 

4. The service should become an organization of experts whose duties rc 
be to co-ordinate the work of the States. 

5. Aside from compiling statistics and endeavouring to arrange a plan whicles 
would permit the Government to be advised promptly and accurately of con 
ditions throughout the various State exchanges, the Federal service should 
be active. In other words, the Government should remain as complete’ 
detached from the des of exchanges a the States as ‘ita is possi 


for it to be. 
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There has been some. question of the plan now in vogue whereby the Gov- 
nment contributes financial assistance to the State offices. Witnesses before 
your committee insisted unemployment anywhere in the country was of national 
oncern and therefore should be treated to some extent with the aid of the 
overnment. But it is certain that some definite system or plan should be 
evised under which the Government should grant this money to the States if 
he Government assistance is to continue. The Government expert should make 
certain that the Government was not contributing to inefficiency in the service. 


(c) THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SYSTEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE OR OTHER 
UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVE FUNDS, FEDERAL, STATE, OR PRIVATE 


In connection with this subject your committee recommends the reading of 
the testimony of Dr. John R. Commons, of the Institute of Economics, and the 
Industrial Relations ' Counsellors, as well as the testimony of the business men 
who discussed conditions in their own industries. 

We think it is generally agreed by the witnesses that at the present time 
the following conclusions would be drawn from the evidence: 


- 1. Government interference in the establishment and direction of unemploy- 
ment insurance is not necessary and not advisable at this time. 


_ 2. Neither the time nor the condition has arrived in this country where 
_ the systems of unemployment insurance now in vogue under foreign governments 
should be adopted by this Government. 


3. Private employers should adopt a system of unemployment insurance 
- d should ‘be permitted and encouraged to adopt ee system which is best 
‘suited to the particular industry. 


Until an opportunity or some cause such as this survey is had to focus 
ttention on the industrial developments in this country, little consideration is 
given to the accomplishments such as we find in the field of stabilizing em- 
loyment. 
Undoubtedly there are not sufficient industrial leaders who are interested 
as yet, but there is cause to believe they will be, and simply because of economic 
pressure. It seems reasonable to assert, from ‘the testimony taken during this 
survey, that the employer who does not stabilize his employment and thus retain 
is experienced workmen is the employer who is going to fail. 
“Just as the efficient business man is stabilizing the return for capital invested, 
by building up reserves for dividends, so shall he establish a reserve for return — 
to labour in the hours of adversitv, according to the well-founded arguments 
advanced by business men. And why? The testimony from witness after 
witness stresses the point that there is no suggestion of charity in this effort, 
no idea of being philanthropic, no desire. to have industry to become paternalistic. 
‘True, in most cases the plans were started because an industrial leader became 
conscious of some of his obligations to society. But there is ‘general accord on 
the proposition that the plan is “ good business,” that it has increased profits. 
One witness asked, “ Shall the business man who expands his business without 


n consideration for future requirements escape his responsibility?” 


Mr. Morris E. Leeds, of Leeds & Northrup, described his theory as follows: 


I was convinced a good many years ago of the element of unfairness 
and social wrong that modern industry had gotten into by freely hiring 


people and with equal freedom, firing them. 
Mr. Daniel Willard: said:— 
It seems to me that those who manage our large industries, whatever 


» the character of their output may be, whether it be shoes, steel, or trans- 
portation, should recognize the importance and even the necessity. of 
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planning their work so as to furnish as steady employment as possible 
to those in their service. Not only should that course, in my opinion, bi 
followed because it is an obligation connected with our economic sy 
but I fully ‘believe that such a course is justifiable from the standpoint 
of the employer because it would tend to develop a satisfied and con- 
tented body of workmen which of itself would improve efficiency a 

reduce costs. 


The testimony speaks for itself and everyone interested should rea d 
At this time there is nothing that can be recommended on this score in the wav 
of legislation. However, your committee can express the hope that organizatior 
of capital and of labour and that officials of the Federal and State Governmen 
shall never lose an opportunity to inspire thought and discussion on this ques- 
tion of the necessity and the advisability of stabilizing employment within the 
industries themselves. ie 
Stabilization has been sought and obtained in various ways. One empl 
has placed practically all his workers on a salary basis, has assured: them 
a continuous wage throughout the year, and has placed upon them the responsi- 
bility of making the industry succeed. Others have established reserve funds 
and have so arranged them that executives and workers strive to prevent them 
from being drained. Others have so ordered their production:that it is spread 
throughout the year. Others have begun the production of articles which are 
related to the general business plan but which can be produced in periods whic 
formerly were marked by idleness. w 
The testimony is fairly convincing that stabilization ean be accomplished 
in industries which were once regarded as being seasonal in their every aspec 
Fifteen bills dealing with unemployment insurance have been introduc 
in six State legislative bodies since 1915, and none of them has been succes 
Probably the so-called Huber bili, introduced in the Wisconsin Legislature, 
came nearest to adoption, and its author, Doctor Commons, advised your com- 
mittee that it “ was as dead as anything could be.” 
In many industries, as the evidence will show, a reserve fund for unemp 
ment which offers protection in the form of insurance has been adopted. 
testimony of Doctor Commons as to the practice in the Chicago clothing in 
tries is important as well as the reports of the Industrial Relations Counselors 
Whatever legislation is considered on this subject, your committee is con- 
vineed, should be considered by the States. The States can deal with this 
subject much better than can the Federal Government. But in any discussi 
of legislation, your committee thinks consideration should be given to the arg 
ments of Doctor Commons—that the plan of reserve funds or insurance confined 
to one company or plant rather than to all industries, should be adopted. — 
Doctor Commons stresses the fact that the insurance idea as practic 


schemes adopted in foreign countries, penalize success in .that the empl 
who stabilizes his employment does not escape the burden of paying for un 
ployment in other industries. oe ; : geet ca 

Your committee cannot leave this subject without suggesting that 
sideration be given to the benefits of stabilized production—the finer mo 
of the workers, the better workmanship, the increased production, the loweret 
costs of production, and the elimination of the cost of training the unskilled 
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"The testimony proves conclusively that the workers who co-operate 
ir employers and who are given a chance and encouraged, contribute 
endously to the success of the enterprise. 


ys CURTAILED PRODUCTION, CONSOLIDATION, AND ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


This subject covers so vast a field that it also immediately becomes impon- 
lé. To exhaust it seems impossible. A committee of Congress could 
roceed with a study on this one phase of the unemployment problem and could 
mtinue indefinitely. 
eS general opinion given your committee on this score is that undoubtedly 
, at this time we are experiencing a program and a problem which are no 
ferent to those occurring since the advent of machines in industry. The 
ifference is, however, that undoubtedly at this time the developments are far 
re extensive and far more intensive than they have ever been in our history. 

f course there is going to be individual suffering, for example, the suffer- 
the musician who discovers that a machine is “forcing him to forego: his 
work and to seek employment in new fields. How to answer the many 
ions which arise with every minute of consideration for this topic, is what 
es the subject imponderable. The printed evidence contains suggestions 
he shortened working day and the reduced working week, has contentions 
1at new industries are arising constantly out of the graves of departed trades 
nd the workers are thus absorbed. Your committee is convinced, however, that 
t is the duty of society to provide for these workers during the period of Tead- 
ustment, as many employers are now doing. 

Conflicting opinions are offered as to the effect of the vast consolidations of 
wealth. One side contends that the day of the small business man is passing, 
hat. the individual merchant can no longer compete with the national chain, 

ile another will contend that no nationally organized chain can overcome 
e personal effort put into a business by the individual business man. 

_ However, in the time your committee had for this subject no opportunity 
esented itself for the consideration of legislation on this subject, and your 
amittee has nothing to suggest at this time. 


_ (Bg) THE PLANNING OF PUBLIC WORKS WITH REGARD TO STABILIZATION 


Another committee of Congress, the Committee on Commerce, has considered 
subject and has reported legislation which is now before the Senate. The 
ation is commonly referred to as the ‘“‘ Jones prosperity reserve bill.’”’ Your 
mittee would suggest that the evidence submitted with reference to that bill 
should be read in connection with this study. 
There is some testimony of interest on this subject in these hearings, but 
your committee did not devote a great deal of time to this topic, because no 
( disagreed with the suggestion that the Government and all other public 
cles should so order their public works that they would offer a buffer in 


xample to the ceed in the srlontion of a practical scheme for the planning of 
blic works. Of course, the States and the other divisions of Government 
ll have the greatest opportunity to provide this buffer because the expenditures 
the Federal Government for public works are not large as compared with 
expenditures by the States and other civil divisions. There should be no 
ay upon the part.of the various Governments, Federal, State, city, and other 
ainor divisions in the adoption of such plans. 

_ There are minor objections to this scheme but your committee is convinced 
hey can be overcome without difficulty. 
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WITH RESPRCT TO ALL THESE-SUBJECTS RELATED TO THE UNEMPLOYME 
PROBLEM, : is 


Your committee has discussed this phase of the survey as it has proceede 
’ with this report and there is little to add. In general, it is the opinion of your 
committee that the responsibllity should be kept as “close to home” as 1 
possible. Private agencies should make the first effort and should do everythi 
they can for themselves. The States should contribute only that service th 
private agencies would find impossible and the Government should mer 
co- -ordinate the work of the States and supply any effort which is entirely ; an 
purely of national character. 

Your committee will now endeavour to sum up the puBReehions and recom 
mendations: 


1. Private industry should recognize the responsibility it has to stabiitad 
employment within the industry. The Government should encourage this effort 
in every way, through sponsoring national conferences, through publishing info 
mation concerning the experience had by industries in this work, and throug 
watching every opportunity to keep the thought of stability uppermost int 
minds of employers. 


2. Insurance plans against unemployment should be confined to the industry 
itself as much as possible. There is no necessity and no place for Federal inter- 
ference in such efforts at this time. If any public insurance scheme is considered 
it should be left to the State legislatures to study that problem. : 


3. The States and municipalities should be responsible for building efficient 
unemployment exchanges. The Government should be responsible for coordin. 
ing the work of the States so as to give a national understanding of any conditi 
which may rise and so as to be able to assist in any national functioning of the - 
unemployment exchanges. 


4. The existing United States Employment Service should be rental 
and every employee should be placed under civil service. 


5. Efforts should be made to provide an efficient system for obtaining 
statistics of unemployment. The first step should be taken by the Bureau of t 
Census in 1930, when the bureau should ascertain how many were unemploy P 
as of a certain ‘date and how many were not seeking employment and yet were ; 
unemployed as of that date. 


6. The Government should adopt legislation without delay which would pro- 
vide a system of planning public works so that they would form a reserve again 
unemployment in times of depression. States and municipalities and other public ‘ 
agencies should do likewise. ; 


7. Further consideration’ might well be given to two questions, the effec 
had on unemployment by industrial. developments such as consolidation o 
capital, and the necessity and advisability of providing either through priva 
industry, through the States, or through the Federal Government, a system 
old-age pensions. 
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MEMORANDUM RE SICKNESS INSURANCE 


pared for the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations by A. D. Watson, Actuary, Department of Insurance. 


The incidence of sickness depends on (1) age, (2) sex, (3) occupation, (4) 
at, (5) season of the year, (6) racial strains, (7) intelligence of people, 
¢., etc., ad infinitum. Obviously it is necessary to distinguish between sick- 
ness as such and periods for which claim may be made under an insurance 
scheme. If insurance is available, unemployment may have a very marked 
effect on the rate of sickness claim unless unemployment insurance is also 
provided. Consequently in a climate where many occupations are largely 
easonal, unemployment might be a very troublesome factor affecting rate of 
k claim. The effectiveness of the supervision of claims is of prime importance 
affecting the rate of claim. ; 

_ In any inquiry the greatest caution must, of course, be exercised in drawing 
conclusions from data having reference to circumstances differing widely from 
the particular circumstances concerning which conclusions are desired. Never- 
theless it is hardly ever possible to obtain statistics which specifically apply to 
any question under consideration, and therefore it is necessary to approach the 
olution of the problem in the best way available. 

_ To give some notion of the manner in which sickness depends on (1) age 
and (2) occupation, some figures may be taken from the experience of the 
Independent Order of Oddfellows, Manchester Unity Friendly Society (Eng- 
land), covering the period 1893-1897, generally briefly referred to as “The M. 

. Experience.” This is perhaps the most thorough-going investigation ever 
made into sickness experience. Although it is now thirty“years removed from 
present day conditions, and consequently relates to social conditions, to stand- 

ds of medical science and to a composite of occupations differing widely from 
what now obtains in Canada, nevertheless so extensive and thorough-going 
was the investigation and the tables based thereon that actuaries very generally 
use adaptations of these tables in the solution of a wide variety of problems for: 
which no better data appears to be available. 

- It-should be noted that in the ‘‘ M.U.” experience, incapacity arising from 
ecident of all kinds is included as “ sickness,” also certain periods of sickness 
would not be recorded due to a provision in the rules to the effect that a member 
had to be “ off the fund” for a certain period, on the average perhaps about 
twelve months, before again being eligible to claim as for a new illness. 

For the investigation members were divided according to occupation into . 
_ broad divisions designated by letters as follows: 


(LITO. a Ot ERE See age toa ga eRe re Description of Occupation. 


ERs er PE ee .. Agriculture and Non-hazardous. 
TRAC ID ia eR DS ae Building Trades, etc., Railway Service and Seafaring. 
ROOM IE eee POETS. NO) i a a x: Description of Occupation. 
1D okt" Ae Fig etna oe 0 ae © Se On Be Quarry Workers and Iron and Steel. 


EES EASE Ca LTO SON Ae ECD a cra Re Mining. 


_ TABLE I.—THE NUMBER OF MEMBERS SICK IN A YEAR AMONGST 100 MEMBERS 
Be EXPOSED TO RISK 


Ages Ashe. |) BC. Dy E.F. G. Whole 

society .- 
ee ye CP eet) a 26 31 38 41 29 
SPR ye eee ee CS ae he. ee 21 26 32 39 23 
Negrete Di cree at Be ici ce 22 28 33 40 24 
=o o.s Cie Si gE ce ARI GE ee ecto ca Ae aR Ad 25 31 37 45 PX; 
Re ee ee cl ae a Nae wae si ee 4 32 38 43 51 34 
Me ami Re nok La ee Cai aa 47 53 60 68 49 
Pe at dhe ok en Oi es 72 LE 84 87 73 
ee ae Raat Ss Rt ae 93 96 100 86 94 


XIV 


DURING THE YEAR 


cs Sn oa mate RE eae a I NO Se 3-0 3-5 4-6 
COT aa Mame Merten gi Gn ie Huan Sk GE Sy Deg 3-8 4-1 4:3 
SAE (a inet a ee ame nee pes heh at 5-2 5-3 5-0 5-7 
Me AO ee hg a os a OGG re ere a 78 75 7-0 Tei 
(sic erate amen Oe earns Sui Paes OP wy tahte. Ea 11-9 11-9 11-5 12-5- 
BpsO08 os ss Be ee en Meee ne 21-1 22-3 22-9 25-0 
(ES eee eas ee nae NR ere ea | 34-0 35-5 36-4 38-8 
Riandnip, cos tes eee ae oe 38-6 39-1 45-0 43-2 


The number of weeks’ sickness per member per annum according fe 
and occupation is also a matter of interest, and as it is usual under sickne 
insurance schemes, whether voluntary or compulsory, to reduce the benef 
cases of prolonged illness, it may be some advantage to show the number 
weeks’ sickness at a few ages divided into period of attack dating from ~ 
beginning of the illness. The ages chosen are the central ages for the : 
groups in Tables I and II. sf de” 

f 


- TABLE III.—NUMBER OF WEEKS’ SICKNESS PER MEMBER PER ANNUM IN ACCOR 
ANCE WITH THE PERIOD OF bash Sere oe i FROM THE COMMENCES 


Occupation Group A.H.J. 


Age st 2nd 2nd 2nd After 
' 3 months | 3 months | 6 months | 12 months 2 years perio 
De itn bien cn eee 0-80 0-05 0-02 0:00 0:00 
Bi tee Tit ieee: Pie am 0:64 0-08 0-06 0:04 0-05 
LR ek SS it ane no 0-71 0-12 0-09 0:07 0-15 
«17 Sg OR saa UR ss 0-90 0-20 0-16 0-14 0-40 
Bee ERY Srp oot | eae 1-26 0-40 0-41 0-40 1-29 
LY fie PR aise a ee eos 1-84 0-88 1-10 1-41. 4.92 
WH age hs ome Be 1-87 1-26 1-96 3-12 16-86 
Rig a ae catia «ee cee m 1-18 0-93 1-56 2-60 29-85 
TABLE IV—OCCUPATION GROUP B.C.D. ‘ 
Age Ist 2nd 2nd 2nd After 
3 months | 3 months | 6months | 12 months | 2 years period 

0-91 0:05 0-02 0-00 0:00 
0-76 0-10 0-06 0-04 0-04 
0-90 0-16 0-12 0-09 0-18. 
1-11 0-28 0-22 0-17 0-52 
1-53 0-52 0-50 0-46 1-58 

1-92 0-97 1:27 1-74 6-14 | 
1-73 1-24 1-88 3:30 19-86 
1-22 : 0:77 A:61 3-00 30-79 
TABLE V—OCCUPATION GROUP E.F. me 

1:18 © 0-10 0-06 0-00 0-00 — 
0-93 0-12 0-08 . 0-06 0-10 
1-08 0-19 0-14 0-11 0-17 
1-27 0-29 0:24 | 0-23 0-47 
1-70 0-53 0-53 0-51 1-67 
2-18 1:15 1-54- 2-06 7-36 
1-71 1-18 - 1-85 3-12 23-36 
1-70 0-96 1-83 2-80 37-62 


2EV; 
=.» TABLE VI—WHOLE SOCIETY 

Bee aN 2 Ue cess 0-90 0-06 0-02 0-00 0-00 0-98 
om eae a es e270) ave Oe 0-06 0-04 0-05 0-95 
a ei pees 0-79 0-14 0-10 0-08 0-16 1-26 
Meee Ce bes 0-99 0-22 0-19 0-15 0-43 1:98 
re an gan aati 08 1:35 ~ 0-44 0-44 0-42 1-37 4-02 
oS Ee gee reas 1:88 0-91 tt 1-51 5-30 10:75 
i ene ae 1-84 1:25 1-92 3-17 17-53 25-71 
sh aR Ha ea 1-15 0-92 1-51 2-61 30-23 36-41 


CANADIAN FRATERNAL SOCIETIES 


Generally speaking the sickness experience of these societies is not available 
uch form that useful information can be presented based thereon. Even 


and double benefits and their returns do not show the proportions of each 
~ In respect of one society, however, some data for the year 1928 are available 


may be of some use. The benefit is $5 per week for a period of not more 
an 15 weeks in any year. : 


TABLE VII 
si nee Average ‘ 
number Claims 
Age : of Claims per 
members paid member 
in 1928 
$ $ 
oe SORE Se ERE SGP he Rp Uren ae Sai kee amine tcl nan 7,514 28,491 3 79 
Looe dg Sains Re RARE eam a OR Lat See Cee Go eee ne On pie 9,994 34,872 3-49 
ee eet MN oe ee Se I eg A i 9,547 33, 668 3 53 
cone Re GRRE UC ata ONIN OIA Steet ae ee are CO 6,579 33,895 5°15 
re pe Sy Ce Ae Mees OT atone pew 4,059 40,188 9 90 
Ss Rema BoE oA feel ay Ae cr Oe ed os aa 37, 693 171,114 4 54 


AvstraLIAN Royat Commission Report 


In the period from March 3, 1925, to March 11, 1927, a Royal Commission 
made four reports on various phases of National Insurance. In a Report made 
in 1925, rates of weekly contributions are given for a benefit of 30s. per week 
uring the 1st six months of sickness and 20s. thereafter, the benefit terminating 
ntribiitions in cents are shown below for a benefit of $7.50 per week during 
rst six months and $5 thereafter. 


WEEKLY RATE OF CONTRIBUTION 


Males (to age 65) Females (to age 60) 
Sickness | Invalidity Sickness | Invalidity 
1st after 1st after 
6 months | 6 months Total 6 months | 6 months Total 
$7.50 $5.00 - $7.50 $5.00 
per week per week per week per week 
0-13 0-04 0-17 0-12 0-03 0-15 
0-13 0-05 0-18 0-12 0:04 0-16 
0-13 0-06 0-19 0-12 0-04 0-16 
0-14. 0-08 0-22 0-13 0-05 0-18 
0-15 0-09 0-24 0-14 0-07 0-21 
0-16 0-12 0-28 0-15 0-08 0-23 
0-18 0-16 0-34 0-16 0-11 0-27 


im ratio per member cannot be put forward as all of these societies grant . 


age 65 for males and age 60 for females. For convenience the equivalent — 


yy 
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These rates of contribution purport to represent the contribution wh 
would be necessary having regard to all occupation groups and classes to 
covered by the insurance. The rates are computed to be sufficient to build 
the necessary reasons for the increasing sickness and invalidity rates at 
advancing ages. The rate of interest assumed is not stated. 

After such a scheme is once established, workmen will normally become 
contributors thereunder at some age under 20. The Commission did not 
recommend a scale of contributions varying with age as in the above table. 


EncusH ScHEME ik 


The weekly benefits and contributions, excluding costs of administration, _ 


according to estimates made in 1911 were as follows for age 16. ‘- 
eel : Men 
Sad. Fea 

Benefit per week— ; , ones 

First 13 weeks beginning with 4th bes HC ae MOLINO RRR 15f MME U Tb: 3 Series ¢ 010 0 OF Fe 

Disablement after 13 weeks........ SR LOR SBE: Seen OPM age ten otal tre en ene 0-5-0 0/55) 
Contributions per week— 4 : : 

PD ICKMOSS. i ios a Palpn Bh dp vedod wee Me EN ide ahaa ogg toh Ni te ee 0.72 52 OAs 

Wsability.<. Ys.c5- VR ee RB. oT ats es oe cE ES mae le ie ee ence: SSE 0 O48 0; Ocar 

0 210 0:2 


If we take benefits of $10 and $5 in the case of men and $7.50 and $5 in 
the case of women, the equivalent contributions would be 


— Men~ Women 
ec CG. 
AS cg RRS eet rR cian rn Ponce Head 18" eg an sare Ste +18 : 
Piss lenTenty, 2) Mee ees eT. eC a Aa ees Al he ans cee A en, a -07 
; 25 


Generally speaking the rates agunce in England have proved more tha 
sufficient to provide the benefits under the suite for persons entre into 


- insurance at age 16. y Ast 


CommerctaL Non-CANCELLABLE HrattH INSURANCE 


This class of business is transacted to a small and decreasing extent by 
few companies. Only the better class of risks are considered. It may never 
theless be of some interest to show the annual premiums charged by one com 
pany, insurance terminating at age 60. / 


aK 
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UAL PREMIUM RATES FOR $100 OF MONTHLY INDEMNITY ON ACCOUNT OF 
DISABILITY FROM ACCIDENT OR SICKNESS 


J From First First First Fisrt First 
Age beginning of week 2 weeks - month 2 months 3 months 
disability | excluded excluded excluded excluded excluded 


CriassEs SELECT AND PREFERRED 


$60 00 $45 00 $36 00 4 $30 00 $25 00 $20 00 


69 50 56 00 54 00 45 00 33 00 27 00 
104 00 89 00 81 00 66.00 53 00 43 50_ 


Cuasses Extra PREFERRED AND ORDINARY 


ie rt $75 00 $60 00 $45 00 $37 50 $31 00 $25 00 
Dt te ars ST. 87 00 70 50 63 50 55 00 41 00 33 00 
ea tel ok 130 00 112 00 101 50 ~ 83 00 67 50 55 00 


Crass Mepium 


HS $90 00 $70 00 $55 00 $45 00 $35 00 $30 00 
f gs yes See A hs 104 50 85 00 75 50 67 50 49 50 40 00 


ee es Peo Ak os 156 00 133 50 121 50 99 00 _ 81 00 65 50 


_ The above table shows the great importance of the early periods of sickness 
as affecting cost. As a matter of interest it may be noted that the annual 
premium at age 35 for “Class Medium” is $104.50 or, say, at the rate of $2 per 
week for a weekly benefit of $25, or 40 cents per week for a weekly benefit of 
e- If the weekly benefit were $10 during the first three months, $5 thereafter, 
he premium corresponding would be at the weekly rate of, say, 65 cents. Of 
ourse a-large proportion ff this premium is required for expenses which must 
necessarily be high in respect of business of this type. 


ScHEME OF FINANCE AS AFFECTING Cost 


_ As matters now stand, broadly speaking each individual bears the whole 

rden of sickness, and as “tables given in this memorandum show, the burden 
‘increases with age. Where a burden is now mainly borne by the unfortunate 
individual, there can be no doubt:of the financial capacity of all the individuals 
of the class to share the burden divided arithmetically among them each year. 
Where the system of administration is mainly through approved societies with 
ndividual financial responsibility for making good the benefits, and particularly 
where members may at any age transfer from one society to another, it is 
ecessary that appropriate reserves should be built up in respect of each 
member capable of being transferred with the member. Under a compulsory 
scheme of administration in larger units, for example by provinces, especially 
if the type of benefits be such that the increasing cost with advancing age is not 
too pronounced, the necessity of accumulating reserves is not so apparent. If 
‘it be determined that reserves should be accumulated, then provision must be 
made for the liquidation of the liability incurred by taking under the scheme 
all those over the minimum entry age at the date the scheme becomes effective, 
or at least for the payment of interest thereon in perpetuity. Any provision of 
that sort must of course to that extent reduce the benefits which could be made 
available for the present generation, the succeeding generations being placed in a 
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more advantageous position. Perhaps the most expedient course to 
depends a god deal on the benefits included in the scheme of national insur 
for sickness insurance is usually only one of several benefits. As this memoran- 
dum deals only with sickness insurance, there is shown below the computa Or 
of the average number of weeks’ sickness per member of a group of worke 
showing a reasonable distribution from ages 16 to 65, for the help it may possib 
be in forming an opinion concerning this phase of the finance of such a schem 
Bearing in mind that anything put forward apart from a concrete scheme m 
necessarily be tentative and subject. to revision, and that the figures in 1 
table should be given a relative rather than an absolute significance, eer ta 
may be of some value. 


M.U. WHOLE SOCIETY 


NuMBER oF WEEKS’ SICKNESS PER ANNUM PER WORKER 


(1) (2) (3) (2) + 2rd (3) | Numberof | (4) X 6) 
Year of Age First After workers tacioee 
6 months | 6 months (4) (5) 

Siegen, ected oN, Aen ee Hed cee 0-956 0-024 0-972 1-461 
PEM See de eT ee Ga Eat 0-794 0-096 0-858 1-701 
Neg yo eA Shoe Shoda ee cea ee etcnats 0-793 0-161 0-900 1-578 
SIA seas SMe eae ee sR Sree Hae R 0-842 | ° 0-221 0-989 1-476 
Sil piace ieee mR emg et Ha BORG 1 0-923 0-339 1-149 1-336 
1-054 0-528 1-406 1-174 
1-207 0-772 1-722 1-004 
1-446 1-299 2-312 ~ 0-819 
1-786 |< =. 2238 3-275 0-634 
2-251 4-109 = 4-990 0-463 
Average 1-456 |Totals 11-646 


Column (4) is constructed on tee assumption that the benefit after 
months of sickness would be two-thirds that during the first six months. The 
average at the foot of column (4), namely 1-456, as obtained by dividing t 
total of column (6) by the total of column (5), and represents on the assum 
tions made the average number of weeks’ sickness per worker per annu 
periods of sickness of longer duration than six months being taken at two- 
thirds. If for example the benefit during the first six months of sickness were 
$7.50 per week and $5 thereafter, the average annual cost per member on the 
assumptions made would be 1: -456 x 7: 50—$10. 98, or, say, 22 pene per week 

2 OF 
ont 
CoNCLUSION lar 


It is hoped this memorandum may in a tentative and preliminary 
furnish useful information concerning the nature of the elements involve 
national sickness insurance. It may help to narrow the field of further inquiry 
some extent. Before finally adopting as a settled policy a scheme of nationa 
insurance it would seem to be desirable, even necessary, to collect as mucl 
data as possible, ad hoe, but before this can-be done with economy of effort and 
precision of application of data to the solution of the problems involv 
something in the way of tentative proposals should if possible be formulated 
Respectfully submitted, 


AD. WATSON, eg 
Actuary 
Ottawa, March 28, 1929. 
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AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, FEB. 1, 1929. 


A / 
The House resumed the adjourned debate on the motion moved by Mr. 
ch on January 29th, as follows:— 


hereas by Resolution under date of March 14th, 1928, it was resolved 
he then Legislative Assembly, ‘That a Committee of the Legislative 
embly, consisting of five members, be appointed, whose duties shall be: 
To inquire into the workings of any systems of health insurance and of 
ternity benefits wherever such systems can be found in effective operation; 
) to report its findings to the Legislature”; 

Therefore be it Resolved, That this Tomine Assembly reaffirms the 
s of the Resolution hereinbefore recited. 


And be it further Resolved, That a Committee of this Legislative Assembly 
ippointed, whose duties shall be: (1) To inquire into the workings of any 
ms of health insurance and of maternity benefits wherever such systems can 
und i in effective operation: (2) to report its findings to the Legislature. 


Mr. Ruthledge moved in amendment, seconded by Mr. Cornett— 


That all the words after the first word “Whereas” be deleted, and the fol- 
g be inserted in lieu thereof :— 


Tt is advisable, in the interests of the eddie of this Province, that this 
Legislature should be in possession of authentic, full, and up-to-date 
_ information regarding the subjects of maternity benefits and health 
- Insurance; 


“Therefore be it Resolved, That a humble petition. be presented to 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, praying that a Commission com- 
_ posed of members of the Legislature, who shall serve without salary, be 
appointed under the ‘Public Inquiries Act’ to inquire as to what laws 
relating to the subjects of maternity benefits and health insurance are in 
force in other Provinces of Canada or any other countries; to collect 
facts as to the actual operation of such laws, and as to how far they 
have been found satisfactory; to inquire as to whether and to what 
- extent the public interest requires the introduction of similar laws into 
_ the Province of British Columbia; to estimate what would be the total 
annual cost to the people of the Province in regard to each of these 
_. subjects, and what portion of the annual cost would fall upon (a) employ- 
ers of labour, (6) prospective beneficiaries, and (c) the general taxpayers; 
to suggest methods by which the annual cost might be collected from 
the employers, prospective beneficiaries, and general taxpayers respec- 
tively; and generally to inquire into any or all matters affecting the said 
subjects respectively; and to report its findings and recommendations to 
this Legislature at its next Session. 


- Amendment agreed to. 


Main motion as amended agreed to. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuespay, April 23, 1929. 


ejant to Baicuehaient and notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
1 and International Relations met this day at 11 a.m., the Chairman 
[cIntosh), presiding. 


esent: Messieurs Bissett, Hall, Howard, Jenkins, Johnstone (Cape Breton 
ictoria), Letellier, McGibbon, McIntosh, McMillan, Neill, Sir George 
Plunkett, Stinson, St-Pére, Woodsworth, and Hon. Peter Heenan.—16 


letter and telegram from the Social Service of Canada was read by the 
ant, and on motion of Mr. Woodsworth, it was resolved, 


Robert Hamilton Coats (Dominion Statistician), called, sworn and 


the House last session, and replied to questions on the answers that. 
n received from the various ead 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of Committee. 


. MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room No. 425, Houser or Commons, 
Turspay, April 23, 1929. 


oa 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. R. McIntosh, presiding. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Edwards is here, and we will now hear him on the 
stion of jurisdiction with respect to unemployment insurance. 


~Wiuuiam Stuart Epwarps, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your name in full, Mr. Edw ie Ok William Stuart Edwards. 
Q. And you are the Deputy Minister of Justice?—A. Yes. 

-Q. I think, Mr. Edwards, you are acquainted with that clause in our 
ort last year which concerns the question of jurisdiction in respect to un- 
oyment insurance, and we would like you to throw all the light you 
ssibly can on the question, because many members of the Committee are, 
hink, unaware of the jurisdiction of the Dominion in the matter—A. Mr. 
man, as I said when I was called last year, it is not the kind of subject 
you can deliver a speech about. I thought now, as I thought then, that 
urpose of my attendance would be to enable any member of the Committee 
} ask any question as to which I could be of any assistance. I went over the 
1d very fully last year, and my views were taken down then and put into 
ecord, and I do not know that I can add any general statement to what 
aid then. 

Mr. WoopswortH: Myr. Chairman, my understanding was that we wanted 
ather to secure Mr. Edwards’ oad ee on the cognate question of family 
lowances. I wonder if we could have that; it will ‘only take a few minutes? 


The CuairMan: That will depend on Mr. Edwards. 


e Witness: I had no indjcation of the purpose of my attending here 
/ morning. I simply had a verbal request from the Clerk of the Com- 
m tee to be here. J had no definite information as to what was really required. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We thought it would be important to have you here to-day, Mr. Edwards, 
n this first reference on which we want to get to work to get our 1eport in 
nape for the House. 


Mr. Heaps: That reference, Mr. haeener: was given last year. I do 
suppose that Mr. Edwards has changed his mind from last year. After you 
his evidence last year you submitted the report to the House. 


e CHAIRMAN: But there has been discussion here from meeting to 
eting as to the validity of that evidence, in every sense of the word. 

Mr. Hears: Whose evidence? 
The Cuairman: Well, not validity, but as to the wider interpretation of 


Mr. Hears: But Mr. Edwards has evidently very little to add, so far as 


risdiction i is concerned. 
j [Mr W. Stewart Edwards]. 
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-The CHalrMAN: Well, he is here now, and Ae you ia any further qu 
tions to ask, now is the time to ask them and not be ACE OUEE about it ft 


meeting to meeting. 


The Witness: I have nothing to add, Mr. Chairman. I think last 
T said that there was a possibility that some light might be thrown upon 
question by the then pending water powers reference, but’ that has t 
out not to be so. If we had secured an expression or opinion from the Supre 
Court Judges upon the question we submitted in that reference, it would ha 
been of assistance to this Committee, I think. But, so far as I know, th 
judicial decisions stand to-day in precisely the same plight that they sto 
year ago. 


By Mr. Neill: : 

Q. There is one question, not exactly in line with this subject, but so el 
allied that I think I may be excused for asking it that is, with regard to th 
question of health insurance. Is the position the same with regard to that 
to unemployment insurance?—A. Yes. I group all those subjects, such as Ol 
Age Pensions, Unemployment Insurance, Invalidity Insurance together. Fami 
Allowances I am not familiar with. I do not know what is meant by 
phrase, but I presume it falls into that general category of providing a sche 
of assistance regarding a matter which is solely provincial under the Britis 


North America Act,— 

Q. Just a moment there. A gentleman came into my room the ollie 
—I forget his name. He is the representative of some health council, or son 
thing of that kind, and I put the view you have just expressed, that this was | 
matter for the province, and he violently contradicted it. He said there coul 
not be foun in the British North America Act, or anywhere else, anythin 
else, anything to indicate that health matters were exclusively for the prov 
I looked up*the Act and could not find it. I could find nothing at all in 
of the sections dealing with health matters—A. Well, I went over that 
year very carefully. We took the several subjects mentioned in Section 91 
I pointed out that in so far as you can bring health, in any of its aspects, wit 
one of the enumerated subjects we have jurisdiction over. it. In’ so. tar as 
falls within the provincial enumerated subjects we have not jurisdiction ov 
And I gave the illustration of sick seamen. We have jurisdiction to legi 
with regard to the health of seamen, because under Navigation and Shipp 
that particular subject is given to us. But the general question of health ig 
given exclusively to either one or other government; we cannot control it genera 
because to the extent that we have not got it under one of our particular en 
ations; it belongs to the general designation of Drones: and civil rights in th 
province. 

Q. Only those that are specified belong to us? Yes, 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. I think you said that whilst in your judgment unemployment, sickn 
insurance and invalidity, and other matters of that kind are primarily provinci 
at the same time you thought it was within the power of this Parliame 
proceed along the lines of the Old Age Pensions and make grants to the prov 
under a general scheme.—A. Yes. I have always thought that a purely volu 
scheme of that kind was within the parliamentary jurisdiction. But that 
my own opinion. I pointed out at the time that that is not generally recogn 
and I thought that it might be cleared up in the water-powers reference. 
has not been cleared up, and it is still a matter of doubt as to whether 
Old Age Pensions Act standing alone is good legislation. The question doe 
not affect that particular Act and its operations, because the provinces he 

[Mr. W. Stewart Edwards.] 
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1 enabling Nemtlationt and the poeeaat legislation and the provincial 
ation acne together, of course, cover the whole field. If you pass a 
y voluntary Act whereby you make a contribution out of the parliament- 
ds of Canada to a matter which really belongs to the provincial field, 
always the question as to whether Parliament may do that legally, and 
also the question as to whether it is constitutionally the wise thing to do. 
- May I ask a question in that connection? I understand that during 
ession of 1921, Parliament had placed before it Privy Council Order No. 
dealing with the report from the Minister of Justice in reference to a 
er of draft conventions and recommendations adopted by tlie Interna- 
al Labour Conference (League of Nations) at its first annual meeting, held 
shington, D‘C., October-November, 1919. Amongst these were two 
particular application to the present inquiry, concerning which the Order 
ouncil says:— 


x Recommendation dealing with Unemployment Insurance: The Min- 

ister observes that the experience of other countries had demonstrated 
that a system of unemployment insurance, in order to be effective and 
successful, must be merely ancillary or complementary to a system of 
labour exchanges, the whole being adapted to the principal function of 
‘ finding work for unemployed insured workmen. In this view, unemploy- 
ment insurance has a pronounced federal aspect, and on the whole, the 
Minister thinks the establishment of a system of unemployment insur- 
ance is competent to the Dominion in the exercise of its residuary legis- 
ative power with relation to the peace, order and good government of 
Canada. 


The Cramman: Who was the Minister of Labour then? . 


Mr. WoopswortH: ‘That is the Minister of Justice. That was the opin- 
of the Minister of Justice in 1921. 


3 By Mr. Woodsworth: 


as) Has the opinion of the department altered since that time, or how can 
explain that opinion?—A. That opinion was given mainly in connection 
the international aspect of the subject. As I explained to the Committee 
ear, in so far as we are under any obligation by way of treaty, the legisla- 
ve power rests with the Parliament of Canada. I understand that the particu- 
mvention to which reference was made in that opinion was not a treaty 
thin the meaning of the Act, but it was a draft convention which was sub- 
tted to the several governments constituting the League of Nations, with a 
to the proposals contained in that convention being placed before the 
r controlling body for consideration, and, in dealing with that, the Min- 
‘ pointed out that where the scheme called for by the convention was inter- 
ional in its character he would be prepared to submit that to Parliament. 
vould follow that if such a scheme were submitted to Parliament, Parliament 
Id have power to carry out the provisions of that treaty. But a moment 
‘was speaking about the matter purely from a domestic point of view. 
. Ah, yes, but we are under certain obligations, and the Minister made the 
ement at that time that a scheme of unemployment insurance is competent 
e Dominion in the exercise of its residuary legislative power with relation 
he peace, order and good government of Canada. That seems very  clear.— 
think, Mr. Woodsworth, if you refer to the evidence that I gave last year, 
you will find that we went over that ground, and I explained the situation as I 
erstood it then. I do not think I would want te add to anything that I said 


that aspect of it last year. I think it is completely set out in the notes. 
por {Mr W. Stewart Edwards]. 
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By Hon. Mr. Heenan: 


Q. There is no doubt in your mind that ae Panis of Canada: r 
not got the right to impose any obligation such as Old Age Pensions, Unemplo 
ment Insurance, Sickness and Invalidity, or any of these things, on any pr 
or any citizen. of any province, by asking them to contribute in any way? 
No, subject to the qualification I mentioned, as to bringing it within ay of 
particular Dominion enumerated powers— 


By Mr. | Woodsworth: 


Q. Not under the residuary legislative powers?—A. No. 
Q. Then, you differ with the Minister i in 1921?—A. Well, I think I epi 
the effect of th at opinion last year, and without refreshing my memory, I wo 
not want to go into it now. I did not know that I would be expected to go 
the same eround we had covered last year, and, as a matter of fact, I have 
refreshed my memory on what I said last year. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Is it not a matter of fact and law that this Dominion can only mee 
obligations on creatures of their own creation?—A. Well, you are speaking no 
of the company aspect of the matter. Perhaps I ought to explain that to 
Committee. I am speaking entirely from the standpoint of the Dominion ¢ 
Canada, as such, entering into these schemes, as government schemes. 
course, the question of insurance carried on by companies is another brane 
the subject altogether, and we decidedly have power to incorporate companies. 

Q. But under conditions like, for instance, legislation doing away with | 
crossings, you cannot make that obligatory on the provinces, can you? 
That is, Dominion Railways? 

Q. We cannot make it obligatory on the provinces? 

The CHarrMan: You mean we can carry it out federally, but not 
yineially? ; 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Yes, or by agreement. But you cannot make it obligatory ?—A. I 
it has been held that where we are legislating within our powers we may im 
obligations upon the provincial governments. : 
Q. In what way have we ever done it?—A. In connection with the court 
Under the British North America Act the province has power to cons 
courts of superior jurisdiction, and they have power to appoint officers and git 
them the power. 
Q. That is by agreement under the British North America Act?—A, 
it is by statute. That is, we have passed legislation here whereby we 
conferred power upon provincial judges and upon provincial servants, and 
have imposed obligations upon them, and that has been upheld as being w 
the powers of Parliament. With regard to railways, we-have the Nipiss 
Central case which reaffirms a long line of decisions to the effect that 
the Dominion, for the purpose of a Dominion railway, authorizes the expropri 
tion of provincial Crown lands, the statute is valid provided compensatio 5 
is provided for. 
Q. But that is just the reverse. We are not imposing obligations 0 
province there—A. I thought you were asking me about grade crossings. 
Q. My point is, whether we can impose an obligation on the provinces 
part of the expense ?—A. No. 


The witness retired. 
[Mr. W. Stewart Edwards.] 
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wig Riser 5 
Dr. Rosert Haminron Coats, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


I think, Dr. Coats, you understand the question on which we want some 
ht which is how are we going to get accurate information about unemploy- 
nt throughout Canada. That is the subject which we have been discussing 
debating in this Committee for the past two years. I think you might tell 
ow that could be obtained for the work which this Committee has been 
d upon to investigate. What is your name?—-A. Robert Hamilton Coats. 
_ Q. And what is your position ‘with the department?—-A. Dominion Statis- 
an, Perhaps I might explain just what we-already have, and what our 
nethods are at the present moment. I understand that the question is limited 
unemployment. and not employment. There is a section in the census that 
ns to get a comprehensive return at least once every ten years on this point, 
co-ordination with the thirty-five other questions that appear on the schedule 
enable a thorough going analysis to be made of the whole situation as it 
obtains in that year. In the schedule on population, in the census, there is a 
section which is made up of seven questions. The general heading of that sec- 
jon is “ Professions, Occupations and Employment’; and the section begins 
asking first, What is the chief occupation, profession or trade of the person? 
1d secondly whether he is an employer or an employee or a worker on his own 
ccount; thirdly, in the case of an employee,—hbecause that makes up the great 
Ik of the answers—where he works. That is to say, in the first instance, 


ould obtain the industry i in esis he is ae his put ach as agricultural 
mplements. Then in the fourth, we ask the total earnings within the last twelve 
nonths; which enables a vast amount of informaticn to be brought out in con- 
ction ‘with the occupation. Then follow the three questions on unemploy- 
nent. We first ask the straight question, “ Are you out of work to-day?” that 
ing June Ist of the Census Year. Secondly, “how many weeks have you 
en out of work during the past twelve months?” And thirdly, how many of — 
_ those weeks that he was out of work were due to illness? The object of put- 
g in that third question is to differentiate between unemployment that may 
be industrial in origin and unemployment that may be due to the physical — 
ondition of the person; because the distinction is very necessary. 
There is always a criticism with regard to a census question that involves 
wy strain on the memory. The question of the number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment during the past year has that defect, but I do not think it is very serious. 
| must always remember in dealing with answers to questions of that kind ~ 
hat the human memory is very fallible indeed. [or instance, you would think 
that the birth of a child within the family within the year would be an event 
that would be fresh in the memory and that we would get’ an accurate record of 
but we do not. In the census, the world over, the “children under one year 
rf age have to be increased by ten percent in order to obtain accuracy, because 
1ere is one in ten who forget. Then another instance is that you would think 
hat a death in a family would be an event which would indelibly place itself 
pon the memory; but it does not; you have to get a mortuary return. Then, 
nother instance, in connection with the ladies’ ages, we have to correct 
hat by a mathematical formula. It is peculiar how the ages of females are 
humped or knotted at every five by the ladies always selecting the five or the 
nought as the point to which they refer. But that is all'more or less by the 


The data that we have, I think, is very valuable for the purposes of this 
mmittee, or it should be very valuable for the purposes of this Committee, 
Ithough I have not been able to give a very close study, recently at least, to 
(Mr. Robert H. Coats.] 
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what the Committee has in mind. But I should think that we would be 
for the census year, to bring’ out a considerable amount of data that 
bear on the problems which you are discussing. 

Unfortunately, 1923 and 1924, as you know, were years of financial 
in Canada and the government was under obligation to curtail expe 
every possible way; and the curtailment process in staff caught us at the 
moment when we were on this particular compilation in connection with - 
census. Therefore, of necessity we had to let a considerable number of 
specially hired census employees go at the time. We have had to put thi 
compilation out in a more or less shorter form. We have tried to ge 
compilations out with our regular staff, and that has delayed the wo 
siderably. The date is now so late that in connection with unemployment w 
thought of putting the 1921 census in the report which will appear in conn 
with the 1931 census, which is only two years off. In that way we will h: 
side by side a study of the whole unemployment situation as it affects Cana 
in two typical years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would have the same information, would you cae for the we 
provinces every five vears?—A. No, our census for the western provinces 
not nearly so complete; it is some ten or a dozen questions short. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. You get this information only once every ten years, and it would 

be of much use when it is ten vears old.—A. Yes, it is ten years old, but i 
ought to reveal the more or less permanent conditions which reflect on emplo 
ment in Canada. It would throw a lot of very useful information, I think, into 
the light. I do not know whether the Committee has seen the data pr 
on family allowances. It occurs to me that some data that we have alr 
brought out on the earnings of the family, in that report of the 1921 c 
might be useful. There is a table in Volume 8 of the census report, table 
which is a pretty good map of the family situation in Canada. It would hav 
been improved, I ‘think, had we put in the unemployment data with it, bu 
that could be added. For every occupation, the number of families was g 
the children at certain ages, the earnings of the head of the family, and tl 
earnings of the children, the number of persons supported, and a number 
facts of that: kind, so that under the heading of the various occupations 
can get a pretty good idea of the economic condition of the average fami 
Canada. I am afraid it would begin to weary you if I told you some of 
analyses of which these data are capable. 
Tt just occurs to me to add that we have not yet decided on the fo 

of our 1931 census; we have practically until the end of the present yea 
decide on that, and I‘had in mind early in the autumn to get into touch 
the Labour Department and others on these very points, so that we should hav 
a full discussion of exactly what we should do in the 1931 census. In that w 
aul have the benefit of the previous discussion which has occurred at Was! 
ton, the United States census occurring a year in advance of ours, so t 
we have always the benefit of looking over their shoulders in the matte 
method. They go into this very fully, and they have a committee of 
American Statistical Association who advise with the Washington Depart: 
Also there is an adviser nominated by the different scientific associatio 
the United States, such as the American Economie Association, and the Ameri 
Political Science Association, who appoint a delegate to sit in with the censt 
office when they are drafting the census questions. 
From a letter which I had the other day, I see that the committee of th 
American Statistical Association is asking the census people to put in practicalh 
the questions that we have, and the census is inclined to — I think. | 
{Mr. Robert H. Coats.] 
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By Mr. Wocdewarth: 


How long does it take to complete the census?—A. That depends upon 
you call completing it. As a matter of fact you could work forever on 
msus. We are supposed to be able to finish the census within three years, 
census office ever does get through in three years. With careful planning 
sufficient staff three years gaat suffice to make the more important 
pilations. — 
. Could we not get this matter in 1 which you are interested pushed through 
re five years from now?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. I understood you to say that you have matter in the office which has 
een compiled. It is two years more until the next census, and then three 
; after that, which would be a long time?—A. We have a great deal of 
piled; we could give you a good deal of it to-day. If you would tell 
actly what facts would be useful to you, and what sort of a tabulation, 
ould be very glad indeed to make a special one for you. The materials 
‘e practically in finished form._I think, as a matter-of fact, if it were necessary, 
wuld bring out the thing in a matter of a few weeks’ labour additional; 
that applies to quite an extensive scheme of tabulation. 
Q. It is quite desirable that we should have some idea of the unemploy- 
in the various sections in Canada, and the unemployment in the different 
}in Canada. Further than that, there is a matter which I have sometimes 
up with the Department of Labour and which they say they have no 
8s of getting at. Occasionally they make an estimate of the amount of 
y lost through strikes, the number of days the men have been out on strike, 
he loss to the country entailed.. I would be glad to see an estimate made 
the wages lost to the country during the time the men are unemployed— — 
ere 1s no reason at all why we should not give you that for the census 
. For example, there is a tabulation here which shows down the side each 
and products; then across the top are the number of persons unemployed 
illness on the census date; similarly the number of persons reported 
oyed during the previous year for from one up to twenty-seven weeks. 
hat is a picture of ‘unemployment in that year. Of course that is only for 
ear 1921. 


~ By the Chairman: 
How long have you been getting that in the way of a census return?— 
1921 is the first year we have covered unemployment. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

. Do I understand, Mr. Coats, that without undue effort in the course of 
w weeks you could give us a summary along the lines which you have been 
ieating?—A. Oh yes. 

Mr. WoopswortH: I think that would be very desirable. 


“he CHarRMAN: It looks as if some of this was the information we have 
looking for. 


By Mr. Neill: 
That is applicable to nine years ago. What we want is something up 


Mr. McGisroy: But that was a good year in which to get the figures. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Some years you have unemployment greater at one period of the year? ~ 
This covers the whole of the year. First we asked how long he was out 


mployment. This is a study for that particular year. 
[Mr. Robert H. Coats.] 
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You get strong light on this through the coreanin of your figures; | 
instance, you know that as a matter of fact certain classes are seasonal, 
therefore you can compare them. If you take the building trades in Cana id 
you have an indieation of that. 

I might add-to what I have already said on unemployment that 
course, cover the employment situation monthly with a report of everyone, 
far as we can get it, who employs more than fifteen hands throughout Cana¢ 
That is the reverse side, of course. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Do you get those statistics?—A. Yes, we get those once a nbnlie 
then in our industrial census which we receive from every industry in Can da 
outside of the agricultural—and of. course we get it as to agriculture also, w 
have all forms of productive activity. From every employer there is a categorica 
statement of his payroll on the 15th of that month; so that in those elements 
ean trace employment. 

Q. You get that annually?—A. Yes, that j is srplegracan and not un 
ployment. I can tell you, for example, exactly how many people were employ 
per month, from month to month, in Ottawa, in the various industries. 


The CHatrMAN: And that covers sbuhething over six thousand indust: 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Could you not cover also a question | as to what was the normal numk 

of employees?—A. Yes, sir. The trouble with the census material is that 
get the raw material, which we too often leave in the unfinished state. We 
tons of raw material through the census, but we do not know the meaning 
very: often, through inability to analyse the material and present it in a f 
in which, it is applicable to the problems of the country. 
Q. Do you think these industries return to you their normal employed * 
—A. They return the number employed. ee 
Q. Then you would have to deduct those figures from the normal capa 

for employment, and you would get the average employment?—A. I do not kn 
that you could get at the exact figures of unemployment in that way. — 
Q. But it would be relatively correct?—A. Oh yes, you could get a \ 
good idea. I do not know how you are to cover a problem of unemploymer 
except by a census. That practically takes a cross-section at that particul 
time. Of course the argument against the census—being only once in eve 
ten years and making it once every five years—and that is a great objec 
to several of the features—is that the census represents a particular year al 
that conditions change from year to year. 
The Cuarrman: That information would be better than none, anywas 
Mr. Heaps, you were saying the other day that we could really go on witho) 
any figures as to statistics. 


Mr. Hears: I pointed out some days ago that in Great Bites the 
have all the statistics they want since they have adopted their present syst 
They have had abnormal unemployment. owing to conditions which set 
immediately after the war. Whilst it might be interesting and useful to ha 
the information I do not think it 1s going to be of any very great assista 
the Committee in arriving at a conclusion on this question. 


al 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Do you get a return, in the province of Ontario, from every person 
employing men oe Not everyone. On this monthly employment index t. 
whole object is to keep tab’ from month to month on the state of employm 
_[Mr. Robert H. Coats.] 
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That is ont in organized industries?—A. No, that is in all forms of 
lustry. We get that from railways, from the building trades, from factories, 
stores and shops. We try to maintain everyone on that list. 

Q. Are garages on that?—A. Yes. If they employ up to fifteen men. 
-Q. There are tens of thousands employing under fifteen men, from whom 
would not get any report at all?—A. Our returns are not absolutely com- 
1ensive, but by proper methods they are a gauge so that we know whether 
mployment is sagging or rising, probably as accurately as if you had every- 
ody on the list. You do not get the exact total in every case. 

Q. But you probably have enough key industries to get an idea?—A. Oh, 
ink so. 


The Cuarrman: If there are no other questions, then that will do, Mr. 
ra We thank you for coming and giving us this information. Now we 
re ready for you, Mr. Heenan. an 


~The witness retired. 


Hon. -Perer Heenan, Minister of Labour, called. 


The oe ee Do you want me to give evidence? 


The CuarrmMan: That is up to the Committee. We want to ask some 
uestions as to the attitude of the department to this unemployment question. 


Hon. Mr. Heenan: I did not come here to give evidence but to see if 
here was any assistance I could give to the Committee. I think I said every- 
hing I had to say on the last time I was before the Committee. I do not 
now if you are all the same members of the Committee who were here before. 
You will have observed, as you have been going on with your work, that 
Justice Department is very definite on the point that this is a provincial 
os tter; and the provinces themselves do not take another attitude. In fact 
_ when we were at the Dominion and Provincial Conference, when the question 
unemployment relief was up, it was discussed there as a provincial matter. 
ecall very well, to. my surprise that there was only one province which 
ranted to have any unemployment relief given from the Dominion Govern- 
ent, and that was the province of Manitoba. The others acquiesced, to the 
ct that as the unemployment question came within the rights of the province 
y did not at all weleome the Dominion Government giving relief or keeping 
1 with these schemes, making provision that this or that would take effect, 
3 province did so and so. That is the attitude that they took, so that I 
ink it is a well established fact up to the present time that this/is a pro- 
cial matter. Therefore those who are really interested in the establish- 
nt of unemployment insurance must give consideration to how far they 
esire to press the provinces before they are ready for it. 
As I said the last time | was before the Committee, after communicating 
ith the provinces and before getting their reply, I met many of the repre- 
sntatives of the provinces and they were alarmed at the fact that they might 
pressed to such an extent that it would hurt or hinder one scheme of social 
urance that they had under consideration in their provinces at that time. — 
ave no doubt, that as you have gone through the Committee work, you have 
iscovered that unemployment insurance in a country like Canada is not, you 
rht say, as simple a scheme to effect, as it would be in an induS8trial country 
England; because there they have unemployment and everybody sees it. 
When a man is out of a job as a machinist or a brick-layer, he is out of work 
and that is all there is to it. There is very little. use in his going to look for 
work in any other quarter because other industries are closed up also. In 
anada at the present time if a man is employed in some business which has 
[Mr. Robert H. Coats.] 
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been referred to by some members of the Committee as a seasonal trade, | 
may get out and look for work in other parts of the country, or in other p 
such as on the lakes, or in the bush. In other words, in this country w 
jacks of all trades probably more than in any other country I know of. T 
fore, to put a system of unemployment insurance into effect in this c 
is not just as easy as it might look. But, as I said, the provinces are not v 
anxious at the present moment to start in with the problem of unemployme: 
insurance until they have the old age pensions fairly well under way. 

I do not know whether my opinion is of any good to the Committ 
not, but since I came into the office of Minister of Labour I have been getti 
another view point on some of these things. 

Mr. WoopswortH: Hear, hear. : 


Hon. Mr. Heenan: And it is not altogether just the view point that m 
hon. friend has in his mind now. My view point is that the industries wh 
cause unemployment should bear the cost of it, rather than the state. We h: 
industrial men in Canada starting up industries in competition with one anothe 
Let us take the paper pulp industry as an example. They have gone on bu 
ing one plant after another, starting communities, and bringing people in 
man these industries, without any thought of whether it was going to m 
over-production or not. And then at a moment’s notice, finding that the mar 
is over-stocked they have acted in such a way that some of these towns hav 
elosed up; the communities are practically knocked out, and the men | 
women have to shift for themselves. I think that if more responsibility w 
put on the industries themselves there would probably be more uniform de 
opment, and that they would have to take into consideration the human bei 
that are employed in that industry. is 


By Mr. Letellier: 
Q. How could it be done?—A. Through provincial legislation. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. But the provinces are not responsible for those industries?—A. 


not? ‘; 
-Q. Has the Dominion Government not got responsibility in connecti 
with those industries?—A. That is a fair question to ask. Who leases the wat 
powers and timber areas? __ a 
Q. Take the case of the Manitoba Pulp and Paper Company. Who 1 


that—The Dominion Government. A. That is one. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Oh, no, take the Flin Flon mines which are being given over to America 
manufacturers without any royalties being paid?—-A. That is-a questio 
the province. You have got the Seven Sisters and yet you are not cont 
You know that these things are being administered with the consent, or at 
request of the province. But just on that very point, we have at this ve 
moment a resolution before the Manitoba Legislature in connection with tI 
development of White Mud Falls—for a British concern to develop the White 
Mud Falls for the purpose of generating electricity for mines and pulp ani 
paper industries, at the very moment when the Prime Ministers of the provine 
of Quebec and Ontario have been working their heads off for almost a year, 
believe, in an effort to spread the work amongst the mdustries that we hav 
Canada at the present time, and yet they talk about starting another indus 
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nection. If the Hokies peverament | is responsible then they should 
exempt any more than anyone else. I do not think encouragement, should 
n to these people to bring men into the country on the promise of employ- 


. Is not the Dominion government very definitely responsible for the 
ging in of men?—A. I came here and the Dominion government was not 
onsible for my coming. 


Mr. Heaps: They let you in. 


e Witness: They let me in because they knew they could not keep the 
h out. The Dominion government is not entirely responsible for the bringing 
people. We have the 72a es bringing them in too. 


Go By Mr. Howard: 


-Q. Is it not, as a matter of fact, the promoter?—A. The thought that is in 

‘mind—subject always, of course, to what the Committee may think—is that . 

atever we do in connection with the formulating of schemes, we should 

t make it appear to the provincial governments that we are leaving the scheme 
eir doors, as it were, and pushing them into it. I agree with what we did 

nection with the Old Age Pensions, because that was a humanitarian piece - 

islation. Everyone realized something had to be done; some drastic action 

to be taken in order to get someone else to realize the. responsibility. But 

) not let us overdo it. 


‘By the Chairman: 


. You think we should wait until the provinces take the initiative?—A. 
because it is primarily a responsibility of the provinces, and we ought to 
hem every encouragement, gather all the data for them that we can, and 
t till they take the intiative,'and then give it consideration after that. 


By Mr. Plunkett: 


Q. How many of tle provinces, or territories, have officially through 
r governments for unemployment relief?—A. None of them have asked. 
ario is the only one that has given any kind of a concrete suggestion, as it » 
re. Nova Scotia says that while they express sympathy with it the finances 

f the province will not stand it. New Brunswick the same. Manitoba just 
es it to hear from us again, unless it were to be the subject of further 
discussion here this session. British Columbia said that they had no views on 
th ‘matter whatever; they had not given it any consideration and had no views 
offer. I do not know “what they mean by that. Saskatchewan and Alberta 
rely acknowledged our letter, which shows they are not very enthusiastic - 
ver the matter. Ontario said ‘they felt that before anything tangible could 
>» accomplished in the matter of unemployment insurance it would be necessary 

r the representatives of the provincial governments to meet in conference and 
this question their most serious consideration. 

. The same answer then would apply to health insurance and family 
wances too?—A. This has nothing to do with family allowances. 

-Q. That subject has not been taken up with them?—-A. No. This is the 
year you have touched on the matter of family allowances. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. But a similar attitude was also taken with regard to the question of 
Id Age Pensions?—-A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Plunkett: 


@. Practically speaking then, the Dominion government is bringing up t 
question in advance of the provinces and asking them for an opinion on it? 
That is right. 

Q. It has not come primarily from the provinces?—A. No. . 


By Mr. Neiil: ; \ 


Q. I would like to point out to the Minister a remark that I made at 
last sitting. I do not think the Labour Department has done as much in 
matter as they might have done. We sat here for two sessions discussing 
matter. We made a report in which we pointed out that we needed 
co-operation of the provinces, and asked the Labour Department to secure their 
opinion. That was adopted bythe House. The Labour Department appear 
be satisfied to carry out that instruction, or request, by writing a letter, d 
last August, to each of the nine provinces. One of the replies received merely 
said, “I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter...” and that was all. Non 
of the others were definite, in the slightest degree. I think one said it w: 
not favourable. I submit, knowing that this Committee had to meet again ~ 
February or March, and knowing that this Committee would desire to get som 
definite information as to the attitude of the provinces, the Department of 
Labour should not have been satisfied with a formal acknowledgment, or | 
vague expression of academic sympathy, but should have written again to ‘say 
that this Committee would be meeting soon and we would like to hear your | 
definite policy in this regard, as we are now asked to make a report on th 
subject.- I really do submit that your department should have followed He 
matter up and said, ‘ Well, now, come along, you have had some months no 
to think about it, we want an expression of your policy and we have not got it.” 
—A. There may be something in that, Mr. Neill. I am not going to say that 
am infallible. We might have done something more, but I looked upon it a 
provincial matter. We had written to them just as instructed by the Committ 

and I think it took two communications. We finally sént them the repot 
which was another reminder, as it were, and in view of the fact that it was ie 
business and not the Dominion sovernment’s business, I was just a little afraid 
to outwear my welcome by writing to them too much. I would rather have a 
open answer than a direct “ No,” because if we get “ No,” from the provinces— 

Q. I would rather have a definite “No” than a vague something so that 
we do not know what we are doing.—A. Because once you get “ No” it is 
little harder. If we had pressed ee I am sure we would have got “No 
because in addition to writing letters [ was over the country pretty well, and 
I talked with a good many of the representatives of the various governments. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I take it from what you an said here, Mr. Minister” that the ative de 
of the government is that they are not anxious, or not willing, to follow the 
example they set in connection with Old Age Pensions with regard to Unemploy- - 
_ ment Sickness and Invalidity Insurance 2—A. I did not say that the government — 
was opposed to anything. I am not saying that I am expressing the opinion: 
the government. I am giving you the Minister of Labour’s opinion now as 
how far we ought to go. The government, no doubt, will be governed by the 
House of Parliament. 

Q. You are not prepared to go quite as far as you went last year?—A. How 
is that? 

Q. Because the report of last year goes a good deal further than your 
statement does this morning-—A. I do not know how far I went last year. 
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The report last year recommended ie the House favourable consideration 
the principle involved, and the House adopted the principle of Unemployment, 
ess and Invalidity Insurance. —A. Well, that is adopted. 

Q. But now you say it is purely a provincial matter. If that is the case you 
not going as far as you went last year. 

_ Mr. Pifvxerr: At the time that resolution was passed in the Yous was 
he matter of jurisdiction brought up? 


The Witness: The question here is settled, as far as I know, as to whose 
diction it is under the B.N.A. Act. No one is trying to say what Parlia- 

ent will or will not do, because we do not know what Parliament will do. 
he question is now, the provinces having put themselves on record, having 
oressed themselves as not being enthusiastic over it, should we go ‘to work — 
d formulate some plan and put “it at their doors and’ say, take it or leave it, 
‘ould it not be better to wait until the provinces approach us first because 
primarily their obligation. So far-as the Department of Labour is concerned, 
-have no desire to shelve anything. What I am anxious about is that the 
Committee should report something that Parliament will pass, something that 
be useful. I do not think that we should bring forward a direct proposal 
-a system of unemployment insurance should be formulated at this time, 
top of the Old Age Pensions and everything else, and say to the provinces, 
‘here, this is what we propose, and if you want to accept it, why we will go 
vith you.” I am afraid that the one will react against the other. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Will you state, Mr. Heenan, what, in your opinion, should be the report 
at this Committee should recommend to the House? 


Mr. Puunkett: I do not think we should discuss that. 


Mr. Heaps: The Minister is here representing the government;.at least 
esume he is, and he ought to have some idea of what the government's 
ittitude is on this particular question. 


Mr. Woopswortu: I do not think that we should ask the Minister to 
By Mr. Neill: 

Q. I would like to ask the Minister if anything has been done with regard 
Section 6 of the Report; that is, with regard to getting some definite technical 
vice from the old country, expert advice——A. You were not here the last 
e I was present. 

No.—A. Well, I may say I went over to Geneva and stopped off in 
Edon, both going and coming, and I discussed this matter with members 
f the British Government, and some of the Labour men. I refrained from 
nentioning names the last time I was here, because those men are in politics 
ver there, and anything. I may say, as to what they said to me, is liable to 
e misconstrued either for or against, them. I practically had one man obligated 
come to Canada, a man who was familiar with this subject, but after further 
liscussing it with ‘him he pointed out that unless there was an estimate of 
at the cost of unemployment insurance would be, and without knowing what 
-scheme would be, it would be time and money wasted for him to come here, 
hought, and I agreed with him. 

Q. Could he not help us to formulate the scheme, from his experience?— 
He might have done that, of course. 

Q. That was the recommendation.—A. I would prefer to formulate our | 


own scheme. But he ae and I agreed with him, that it would be much 
q [Hon. Peter Heenan.] | 
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better if we were going into a ae of that kind t 
there and any the question, a man who would be 


-would not know the conditions ae a new nes at all. : 
. The Cuarrman: I think the Minister’s-viewpoint there is correct. — 


Mr. Hears: But there is a very good precedent in the case of 
where they have had unemployment insurance in existence for quite a 
of years. The conditions there in regard to distance, and in many other res 
must be somewhat akin to our own Fae and I rather thought that Aus 


The Witness: I agree ita you ‘eae, but I had an opportunity 
I was over there to discuss this thing, and I am familiar with the British | sy 


The witness retired. 
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Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
ndustrial and International Relations met this day at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman 
Mr. MelIntosh) presiding. 


"Present: Messieurs Bell (St. John- Aiiert. Grimmer, Jenkins, Letellier, 
Intosh, McMillan, Morin (St. Hyacinthe- Rowville), Neill, Plunkett, St- 
e, Thorson, Woodsworth, Hon. Peter Heenan and Miss Macphail—l4. 


Minutes of Tuesday, April 23, read and approved. ‘The Committee pro- 
eeded to consider the draft report presented by the sub-committee appointed 
Tuesday, April 16, and on motion of Mr. Thorson it was 


Resolved,—That the following be the report of the Committee on the 
ibject of insurance against unemployment, sickness and invalidity. 


Your Committee has had under consideration a resolution adopted by the 
ouse on February 14th, 1929, as follows: 


That the Committee on Industrial and International Relations be author- 
zed to investigate and report on insurance against unemployment, sickness and 
nvalidity. 


The following witnesses appeared before your Committee to give evidence 
mn the said subject matter of investigation: 


_ A. Grant Fleming, M.D;, Professor of Public Health and Preventive 
Medicine, Montreal; J. G. Fitzgerald, Professor of Hygiene and Preventive 
dicine, University of Toronto; Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister 
yf Labour, Ottawa; R. A. Rigg, Director of Employment Service .of Canada, 
_ Ottawa; Andrew D. Watson, Dominion Department of Insurance, Ottawa; W. 
Stewart Edwards, Deputy Minister of Justice, Ottawa; Robert H. Coats, 
Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 


Dr. Grant Fleming and Dr. Fitzgerald gave evidence dealing specially 
th sickness insurance. 


1. Your Committee would reaffirm the position taken in the final report 
idopted on June 6th of last session, namely: 


_ That your Committee accept and endorse the principle of unemployment 
: nsurance, based on compulsory contributions derived from the State, employer 
and: employees. 


2. Your Committee recognizes that, while it is highly desirable that such 
islation should be uniform in all the provinces, and while social insurance 
as a federal aspect, nevertheless, according to the Department of Justice, 
minder our constitution legislative jurisdiction in relation to the establishment 
a compulsory system of unemployment insurance is vested exclusively in: 
_the provincial legislatures. 


- 3. Your Committee finds that the provinces, on being consulted by the 
Department of Labour with regard to their attitude towards the establishment 
yf a general scheme, do not appear to be prepared to take immediate action. 
84437—13 : 
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4. Under these circumstances, your Committee submits: the follow 
recommendations: 


(a) That with regard to sickness insurance, the Depaririont of Pens 
and National Health be requested to initiate a comprehensive survey 
field of public health, with special reference to a national health progr: 
this, it is believed that it would be possible to secure the co-operation « 
provincial and municipal health departments, as well as the organized m 
profession. 


(b) That in the forthcoming census, provision acta be made fo: 
securing of the fullest possible data regarding the extent of unemployment’ 
sickness, and that this should be compiled and published at as cee a d 
possible. 


of this notennce before the next Federal- Provincial conference; and ee 
mittee suggests, when the agenda for such a conference is being arrange 
the provincial governments be invited to send representatives of the Em 
and Employee to discuss the subject matter of this report. ea 


Your Committee further recommends that 750 copies in English ant 
copies in French of this report, and the evidence tpon which it is base 
printed in blue book form, and that Standing Order No. 64 be suspendec 
relation thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. : Q 


* CG, “Bi: MeINTOSH; = 
Chairman. 


Miss Charlotte Whitton, Secretary, Canadian Council on Child Welf 
called, sworn and examined on the subject of Family Allowances. 


Witness retired. 


Mrs. Mildred Kensit, Director, Children’s — Bureau of pow: ce 
sworn and examined on Family Allowances. 


Witness retired. | E ay 


‘Mr. Robert E. Mills, Director, Children’s Aid Society, Toronto, cal 
sworn and examined on Family Allowances. 


Witness retired. : ; 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, May 3rd, at ee am. 2 


WALTER HILL, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CoMMITTEE Room 375, 
House oF CoMMONS, 
Tugrspay, April 30, 1929. 


ae ‘ 
he Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
t 10.30 o'clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. R. McIntosh, presiding. 


he CuairMaN: We were supposed to start this morning at 11 o’clock on - 
new evidence. I suppose it will be satisfactory to present this report, 
ch has just been passed, to the House to-morrow, after we get it re- 
awritten and in shape. 

The evidence to-day is on family allowances. - The first name I have here 
t of Miss Charlotte Whitton. If Miss Whitton will come forward now we — 
ave her sworn to give evidence on this subject. 


iss CHARLOTTE WuitTTon, called and sworn., 


The Cuatrman: I think, Miss Whitton, you understand the subject to be — 
ussed, and we would like to have an expression of your views before the 
Sommittee. After that we will ask you any necessary questions. 

The Wrirness: Mr. Chairman, I might explain first the order of our ~ 


10 are giving evidence to-day, represent the Social Service Council of Canada. 

ight explain that I shall deal first with the general aspects of the problem 
then more specifically. Then Mr. Mills, of “the Children’s Aid Society, of 
ronto, will follow on some other aspects. Then Mrs. Kensit, of the Children’s 
eau, in Montreal, will deal with some other aspects. (Reading) : 


ees in: pringiple the proponents of family allowances argue that this ee 
improve the standard of living of working families, lighten the cost of 
¢ children, and so encourage marriage and increase the birth rate. It 
therefore seem the responsibi lity of any inquiry dealing with the system - 
a ertain whether the system, where tried, has actually brought about such 
nditions, and whether, if it has)done so, or even if it has not, it does not 
acri ce other principles, the loss or endangering of which would more than 
fset any possible advantage. From impartial examination of the question, 
Ls the countries of es where it has been tried and a 


ld appear 40 be a grave erestion of the Eee ine: achat ated all 
e things claimed for it, and there seems to be equally grave. doubt as to 
ther it would-be sephealle, or desirable in Canada, and whether, in fact, 


The basis of the State’s interest in family life is that every child is entitled 
a reasonably safe, decent and adequate euardianship, during his childhood 
if he is to grow into the sound manhood, which the State requires for its 
permanency. In our branch of civilization no finer or better institution 
as been evolved, to which this duty and responsibility can be entrusted than 
the family. Therefore, both Church and State have surrounded marriage—the 
entrance to the family state—with every safeguard, which each can provide. 


e Church has sought to raise marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, and 
[Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 
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the State has co-operated by strict marriage and divorce laws. Inevitably 
this has meant, through the centuries, that the position of woman has b 
dignified and elevated. The venerable position accorded to the Virgin M 
in the Christian religion, has immeasurably raised the place of womankin 
throughout Christian ‘states. % 

The principle of family allowance, would appear, to impugn dangerous! 
upon both these fundamental attitudes. If family allowances are necessa 
in any country or industry, and if they are designed to stimulate the birth ra 
by offering economic inducements thereto, it would certainly be open to ar 
ment whether the system does not subtly reduce marriage and the marri 
relationship, from its high and almost sacramental attributes in our branch of — 
civilization to economic relationships, capable of financial exploitation. Suc 
a development will inevitably depress the position of the woman and mothe 
in the state from her present status of an individual personality, with citizen-— 
ship rights, to a person who would be cared for and maintained as the sl 6 
woman in Rome, or in the United States, in the days preceding emancipation, 
not for herself and because she had a human body and a divine soul, but because 
she mattered greatly to industry and the state, as the potential mother o 
future slaves and employees. It would seem to me, that the whole proposa 
one, which might be justifiably regarded by the mass of womanhood ACTOS 
Canada a, as fraught with far- reaching and disastrous consequences, which mi; 
ultimately result in the entire subversion of the present position and pai 
which they enjoy in almost all the provinces of Canada. 

My first objection is therefore registered to the principle of the proposal 
inimical to the highest concepts of marriage as a social institution, and 
present position of woman, in all enlightened countries. 


Tue Srare’s Inrerest—THE ENForCEMENT OF MAINTENANCE OBLIGATIONS 


Yet, while the Christian doctrines of marriage and the position of wo 
and the necessities of society itself have inter-operated to dignify marriage . 
the family, as the finest and central institution of our life, always the Sta 
interest has been not in morality and sound family life per se, but because they 
offered the surest guarantee ofethe nation’s continuance, through their preserv 
tion of the child. Therefore the State has written into its laws, both crimi 
. and civil, the obligation of the. parent to support and maintain the help 
child as one of the fundamental and most insistent responsibilities, which it 
demands that its citizens must observe. In the Criminal Code of Canada, in the 
Civil Code and Revised Statutes of Quebec, in the Children’s Protection Acts 
of all the English speaking provinces, this major insistence upon the child’s 
rights and claims to maintenance and protection runs like a thread of inalienab 
strength. It is the utter reversion of the attitude prevalent even until recen' 
years, that the child was to be regarded, as an economic asset by the parents ft 
their exploitation in the maintenance of themselves and the family. All prog 
in child labour, and school attendance legislation and increasingly wid 
extension of free education rises logically out of this fundamental principle 
the obligation of the head of the family to protect and maintain his child 
during their early years. If that principle be once surrendered, if the obligatio 
of that duty be once abrogated, or shifted, shared with or delegated to the Sta 
then the fundamental basis on which our whole eon of family life and ¢ 
protection is founded, is doomed. 


Famity ALLOWANCES UNDERMINE THE BASIS OF FAMILY SOLIDARITY 


The family allowance system, by assuming the responsibilities of the head 
of the family in providing partial maintenance for his children, and in doing so, 
in increasing proportion, as those obligations develop more and more beyon 

[Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 
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t he knows he can assume himself, undermines our basis of family responsi- 
y. Because the system thus undermines the fundamental responsibilities 
of the head of the family for the maintenance of its members, it seems to me 
that it should be opposed as subversive of one of the principles of the organiza- 
on of society on which western civilization has striven to insist for centuries. 
_It-is not the part of the State to assume itself the maintenance obligations, 
ch its laws impose upon parents; it is rather the diity of the state to see that 
the distribution of wealth, and the conditions of labour, housing, etc., within 

e State are such that it is possible for parents to discharge their legal obliga- 
tions to their children. 


Faminty ALLOWANCES—TlHE SratTH’s ADMISSION OF HELPLESSNESS 


Family allowances are an admission by the State that the wages within 
-areas are not and cannot be made sufficient to support the average family 
ccording to minimum standards of health and decency, and that therefore 
the State must, by subsidy, redistribute resources, the equitable development 
and distribution of which it cannot control. That conditions in Canada have 
reached this hopeless plight over any broad area, or industrial group, I cannot 

admit, nor can I admit that where such conditions do prevail that they are 

either hopeless or irremediable beyond the power of labour organiz&tions and 

overnments to affect. I do not think that it is necessary for Canadians to-day 

_ to proclaim to the world, that a decent living at a decent minimum sandard 

of life is such an impossibility for any proportion of her people that the state 

must intervene to pay allowances whereby life can be sustained at a decent 

evel. The remarkable progress recorded in the last quarter century in this 

nd, in the establishment of decent wages and hours gives every hope, I believe, 

at the day will yet be reached, in this Dominion when by insistence upon a 

decent minimum wage, the better organization of employment, over seasonal 

slacks and cycles of economic depression, and the economic regulation of immi- 

gration, it will be possible to prove every labourer worthy of his hire. -In 

Canada to-day labour is rewarded over broad groups of occupations, by a fair 

‘wage, based on the sound principle of equal pay for equal work, and the indis- 

putable economic premise of reward on the basis of power of production, not of 

eproduction, as the allowances system advocates. The extension of such condi- | 
ns to universal application is the soundest line of progress. 


.Famity Attowancres—AppLicaBLe IN Two Typrs or CircUMSTANCES 


Since this system is an admission that the wages cannot be made adequate 
or a decent standard of life, it would appear that in only two sets of circum- 
tances would the payment of allowances seem at all justifiable. In the first 
place, the system might be argued for an industry or country, where the standard 
of wages payable is so deplorably and inevitably low, because of extraneous 
‘ircumstances, that admittedly wages cannot be paid at a rate that will meet 
t all, the conditions and needs of life. Such circumstances might be fairly said 
io exist throughout many of the collieries of England and the mining and 
etallurgical industries of most continental countries. Conditions are such 
hat labour cannot be employed throughout the industry continuously, or 
eriodically at such rates, as will permit a decent minimum standard of life. 
nder these circumstances the whole industry must organize itself to provide an 
equitable subsidy, where necessary, spread over the whole industry, whereby the 
industry can continue and its product be marketed at such costs and under such 
conditions, as will assure its survival in the face of competition. If the 
industry, itself, is in such condition, that it cannot by co-operative action, 
‘sustain such subsidies, or if they are used further to depress standards, then the 
. {Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 
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State, in preservation of economic hae in thie one case, or ir the int 
of a section of its citizens, in the other must itself protect the whole co 
munity, by protecting and aiding that group in need of its paternal inte 
While such conditions do exist, to-day, in parts of the mining distri 
England, and the continent, and, it is averred, among certain ranks of laba 
Australia and New Zealand, J. gravely doubt, ‘that they could be said to pr 
over any wide group or area in the Dominion of Canada. 
In the second place, family allowances, or more properly cost ot li 

bonuses, would appear to be justifiable, in industries or employments, wher 
nature of the work may require large numbers of employees, who. may 
economically drawn from the younger “unmarried classes, from women, or 
older groups in the community in whose cases the older children are self suppe 
ing. Such conditions might prevail say, in certain branches of the textile 
industry where large numbers of young girls are employed and in the 
service of a state or community where large numbers of young clerks, ma 
continuously employed. <A fair remuneration for the work involved may 
adequately and satisfactorily, the needs of the great majority of those employ 
and the assured continuity of employment and mcome offset the opportu Hie 
for financial advancement in lines of employment, more exposed to fluctuation: 
However, a’sudden fluctuation in living costs may cause extreme hardship. — 

such sets of circumstances, it would be obvious that a scale of remuneration b 
solely on the measurement of labour would possibly close such occupa’ 
entirely, to the married man with a young family, or if providing adequately 
him, expose the whole system to serious and uneconomic overpayment of all 
other groups. Consequently, the adoption of a system of allowances for the dep 
dants, or a cost of living bonus has been very generally resorted to, to m 
such circumstances throughout the public service of Europe, and was adopted 
the civil service of Canada during the war. Members of this House are 
too familiar with the abuses, and complaints of injustice registered thereu 
to debate the merits of the system here. Suffice it to say that as soon as li 
costs became fairly stable in this country the system was abandoned f 
reclassification of the service. But outside of these two given sets of cir 
stances it is open to argument, whether the system is jus tifiable on the basi 
or in relation to wages, or employment. i 


DEPRESSENT OF WAGES AND LiviInG STANDARDS 


From any angle from which the system is regarded, unless in the condi 
described above, of hopeless and deplorably low wages in any industry, 
specialized and sheltered employment, I cannot see that the measure cou 
anything but depress living standards in this country. If introduced into indu 
try, by private agreement as in France and Belgium, it would inevitably 
the effect of keeping wage rates static, and would’ not apply to agricu 
where our farmers are owners not tenants. Low wages in the subsidi: 
industries would lead to a generally lower standard throughout the country. 
And were the system made state-wide by assessment, the costs of product 10 
and of living would be increased throughout the, country, without increase 
production, which would inevitably lead to higher costs, to loss of competitin 
markets and to diminishing of buying power at home. This would inevita 
mean that the worker would pay for his own subsidy. 


EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE : 


The experience then of the European countries would not appear to 
any strong endorsation for the system, which would justify its adoption in- 
country. Outside of France and Belgium, the system is scarcely found 
_private industry on the continent, though it was, generally adopted in the war 

[Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 
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post-war years. Even in France and Belgium, it is controlled and operated 
the industrialists themselves through compensation funds (and this is 
nportant) any action looking to compulsory adoption of the system on a 
ate-wide basis, which is urged by the labour organizations, has been bitterly 
successfully opposed inf both countries by the former. his would seem a 
iclusive premise that when under private auspices it is of value in keeping 
age rates as low as possible, and working conditions as the industries demand. 
most ay ae else in Europe, the system has been abandoned in all but 


The aban has been ‘ied. out, very slightly in Great Britain, in 
late groups, such as.the staff of London University, etc., and was also recom- 


en ae ial fairly general in the post war, and inflation period, 
as now been almost generally abandoned in all private industry, in favour 
of stabilized, standard wages. It is significant that organized labour was one 
0: the greatest forces, insisting on the abandonment of the scheme as soon as 
currency re-establishment was completed. It is only retained in Germany 
; 1 the civil service, saaheti the publicly- owned. nee the banks, and 


claimed for it, in increasing the demand of the consumers, in raising the 
th rate, and in the development of general prosperity, Germany, desperate 
ar struggle to regain competitive markets, to equalize her population again, 
d to resuscitate industry and agriculture would not have abandoned the 
tem. 

Switzerland, generally regarded as one of the most prosperous and progres- 
ve countries of continental Europe, in which living standards are as high, and 
ducation as genéral as anywhere in the old world, now restricts the system 
actically entirely to the public service. Last year, ‘about 38,000 out of 65,000 
ersons in the services drew the allowance. In priv ate industry, however, it ‘has 
ys been regarded solely as an emergency measure and it is generally dis- 
earing as living costs and wages become stabilized. Switzerland has never 
ay in the ag one of any advanced ec measure. She is perhaps 


THe NorTHerN Countriss, Norway AND SWEDEN 


The Scandinavian countries are generally regarded as advanced in all 
measures of social progress. But, in both Norway and Sweden, though the 
system was developed during the instability of prices in the war years, it has 
een almost entirely abandoned since. It is retained only in the civil service. 
ct, it was abandoned in the Norwegian Civil Service in 1925, but reintro- 
ed last year (1928), due to wage reductions following the revalorization of 
Norwegian currency. This is obviously an emergency measure. Unfortu- 
itely the reports of the International Labour Office do not include any data 
Denmark, but from private information obtained from representative Danish 


iends, in a position to know, the system’ is not favourably regarded in that 
[Miss Charlotte Whitton.] ~ 
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country by labour or by the women of the Kingdom. These progressive nor 
ern lands, our energetic competitors in many lines, and the source of some 
our finest immigration, would not be expected to abandon a social measure 
that had proved generally acceptable and effective. 


The Netherlands 


Though Holland is regarded as a prosperous and forward looking countr 
the system exists only on private initiative in private industry, and in 
eivil service where it amounts to 3 per cent of the salary item. From infor 
tion, that seems reliable, it would appear that the present privately develo 
system is very unpopular with labour in Holland, as depressent of wages an 
living standards. 


Poland rs 


Poland, now come to sovereignty, as the result of the war is ambitious! 
developing every line of life that will strengthen her, in her-restored nation: 
hood in Europe. Yet, though Poland also adopted the system in the yea 
of inflation, it evidently proved no panacea, and is now discontinued almos 
entirely in private industry, and losing ground elsewhere, if it is still retaine 
Only in the coal mining industry, where it is subject also to regularity of attend 
ance on employment, and in the civil service is it retained. ; 


Czechoslavakia 


Another of the new and progressive kingdoms adopted the system gener 
ally during the post War period, in private industry, as well as in the Civil § 
vice. In 1922 it was abrogated, but in 1926 reincorporated for the civil se 
vice. It is still paid in sections of the mining industry, which is serioush 
depressed. 


pe 


_ Another of the new, war-born countries is both energetic and progress 
Yet it has restricted the system to the civil service, judges and teachers. It 
unknown in private —— : 


Esthonia ; 


Though this land too, has been eager to absorb every measure found con 
tributory to social progress in other lands, the system of family allowances 
been adopted only in the lower ranks of the civil service, and is extremely r 
in private industry. Where it does exist, in the latter field, the alloWwances 
payable only from the fifth child onwards. 
Italy 

It will be generally sdigabecd that Mussolini has never failed to Ailiines 
circumstance or development, which cam be made to contribute to the , con 
solidation and expansion of Italy. One of the articles in his creed has been th 
increase of population in Italy. There are many economists in Europe, who fee 
that this artificial stimulation of population beyond the kingdom’s resour 
will inevitably lead to grave problems of internal economy within a dec 
but be that as it may, the increase of the birth rate is one of Mussolini’s pol: 
tical planks. It is interesting, under these circumstances that he has n 
adopted the system of family allowances to attain this objective. He ha 
instead resorted to the system of exemption from taxation for very large fami 
lies, and has imposed a tax on bachelors. The proceeds of the latter tax ar 
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ng devoted entirely to Ma iNinied health and welfare services for mothers 
their children, throughout Italy. The family allowances system was 
vid spread in private industry throughout the war, but has since been gen- 
cally abandoned. It is retained in the civil and public services, of the king- 
lom, and for elementary school teachers but is paid on a sliding scale, con- 
forming to living costs. Several of the large banks employ the system, but 
their clerks are said to be seriously underpaid. By collective contract, allow- 
s are also paid in the mining industry. The glass industry provides free 
ousing to its employees which may be interpreted, as a form of family allow- 
ce, which is sometimes developed in Canada, in “company villages” by the 
umbering industry. 

al aoe 
Though Austria is a country, where one might expect to find in operation 
very measure, which is advocated to be as effective a social measure as this, 
n the development of prosperity, one finds that the system, once fairly prevalent 
s been widely abandoned in recent years. It is found now, in private 
ndustry, by collective contracts only, and almost entirely in the mining and 
etallurgical industries. Here it applies in the form of a cost of living bonus, 
unmarried workers with dependants, as well as to the heads of families. The 
_ lower grades of the civil service are also remunerated by these additional allow- 
ances, and the large banks of Vienna allow a 15 per cent increase in employees’ 
ges, for each of the first three children. The bonuses to married clerks are 
her than to unmarried clerks. These payments are quite’ obviously the 
sult of the disastrous days through which Austria, and especially Vienna, 
passed during the inflation. 
The sister Republic of Hungary, in equally great need of resuscitation of 
ustry and prosperity, has retained the system only in the public services. It 
unknown in private industry. 


One would expect to find Spain following such measures as France and 
PP elenim had adopted, but the measure enacted in this kingdom in 1926, was 

obviously rather in the nature of a special inducement to large familjes than by 
way of family allowances, for this decree grants special allowances to all 
ilies, with 8 children or more, a bonus for large families. 


wt 5 Tis 

In Australia, a minimum wage may be fixed by Courts of Arbitration, in 
reference to industries, under arbitration. After the war, controversy arose as 
the basic wage, being awarded by these Courts, which was then set at £3, 
7s. (about $19) per week for a family of parents and three children. A Royal 
mmission set the minimum basic wage necessary at $29 per week, which it 
s reliably established could not be paid were the entire wealth of Australia 
devoted to this purpose. A way out was found by fixing the basic wage of 
married, or childless workers at $20 per week, and paying $3 per week per 
Id to each married man for each child. To raise the amount necessary it - 
as proposed to tax each employer about #140 per year for each man employed, 
nd to distribute this total revenue over the allowances to married men with 
hildren. This proposal would have involved an annual tax of $139,000,000 
on the employers of Austr: alia. This burden so threatened to strangle Australian 
trade in world competition that the proposal was rejected. Finally a Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into a general system of child endowment, 
operated by the State. The proposal is being contested by the Chambers of 
(Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 
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Commerce, who claim it will be a death blow to Australian world trade 
organized labour is reputed to object to any. system but one fully controll 
administered by the State. 

A systerh of allowances has been introduced in the civil service, hoy 
where the basic wage of unmarried workers is only $16.28 per week (£: 
and of married workers about $20 per week (£4), with: an additional all 
oi 5s. per week ($1.20) per child. 


New South Wales 


In 1927, a system of family allowances was introduced, by which 
employers contribute to a national fund a sum amounting to 3 per cent of tl 
wage total. This money is then paid, and this is important, I think, . 
to the mothers, at the rate of 5s- ($1.20) per week per child for. main 
and education up to 14 years of age. The allowance is only paid where 
income for the preceding 12 months was less than the annual living wage fo 
childless man plus (£13) about $64 for each child. The allowances are paid « 
in respect to children born in New South Wales, or resident there fo! tw 
ae Children of foreigners, Asiatics, and natives are excluded. | : 


Mat Zealand Ns 


In 1926, New Zealand instituted a system of family allowances fin 
by the State. The rate of allowances indicates the apparently low wage 
which must have been prevailing, and making some subsidy essential. 
allowances are payable in respect to any family with three or more chi 
receiving £4 per week or less, $20. They do not begin until the third child 
are payable thereafter at the rate of 2s. (50 cents) per week for each addit 
child under 15 years of age. They are restricted to permanent residents | 
New Zealand. Even naturalized foreigners may receive the subsidy onl 
special authorization. : 

Thus outside-of New South Wales, and New Zealand, where the syst 
has been adopted only very recently, and might be described as still 
experimental stage, it will be seen that it has been abandoned, generally 
but specialized industries or the civil or public services, outside of France ¢ 
Belgium. In these two countries, however, the system at present in force, 
the conditions prevailing are very different ‘from the system being advocated 
the Dominion of Canada. 


France and Belgium 


The family allowance was instituted in France and was developed 
for years, almost entirely as a private enterprise. There seems little o 
doubt that the principle of payment was designed to resist general wage in 
by special subsidies to the groups of workers, whose demands were likely 
be most insistent and irrefutable. The fact that organized labour in Fra 
has repeatedly demanded that the whole system be rendered obligator 
administered by the State, and that the employers have successfully o 
this proposal would indicate this attitude. Also the fact Be t the emp. 
have created Special and separate ‘ Compensation Funds” for‘the admini 
tion of their “ allowances,” and refuse to allow them to be considered part o 
basic wage indicates their determination to keep the basic wage as low — 
possible and-assign the allowances from year to year, as they see fit. In Feb 
ruary, 1928, when the Belgian Chamber of Deputies proposed a change i 
Belgian law, making allowances obligatory upon all public contractors 
orders exceeded a fixed minimum the measure was bitterly contested by 
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eae Pi aaiairllists who were teen operating over 30 funds among themselves. 
‘se incidents are quoted as enforcing the argument offered throughout, that in 
hands of private funds, as in France and Belgium, the allowance system 
S, by subsidy, to maintain the general basic wage at the minimum, and to 
ain absolute control of distribution of increases, as a gift or allowance, and 
bas remuneration, in the hands of the industry. 


Tue Compensation Funps 


In eas, for some years.now, the private funds have been required to 
the sanction of the Ministry of Labour for their operation, but that does 
hange the essentially private nature of their enterprises. The state itself 
es on this system for the entire civil service, and through all the Depart- 
nt and Communes. But as against 14 million drawing allowances in these 
vices, in 1927-28, there were 23 million benefiting under the ayes compen- 
ion funds, and private contracts. 

- The Compensation Funds are groups formed among the industries them- 
bes, by the heads of enterprises, to obtain revenues and distribute the allow- 
They are organized in two ways (1) the Interprofessional or District 
s, for the area, regarttess of the industries concerned. 

0) the Professional Funds, consisting of groups of allied industries. These 
groups have in recent years been accused. of efforts to obtain single 
yees in greater numbers. About 55 per cent of the French Funds are 
et or Interprofessional. The Funds of which there are now 210 in France 
te a reserve by entrance fees, and subscriptions, but meet their allowances 
ontributions among fhemeelyes , made on the basis of costs, and “ calculation 
:pensation,” which may be paid on the basis of wages, hands employed, 
worked, etc. The members are bound to professional secrecy on the basis 
calculations, within a Fund. The Agricultural Funds, generally pay on the 
sis of the hectares worked. The amount of | Pas: from any member is 
ed by the fund and the allowance then distributed over the employees. All 
lowances are paid in the name of the fund, either directly or through the 
ployer. They are sometimes paid directly to the mother. 


he Belgium system is somewhat similar but not so wide-spread, being 
alent in the collieries and railways, and in private firms, by general 
ract. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 


In both countries, visiting nursing services, health and welfare services, 

in some cases hospital services have been an integral part of the system. 
most every Fund, the visiting nurses are relied upon for assurance that 
allowances go into the home and are spent in child welfare. In addition 
ese allowances it must not be forgotten, that in France particularly, the 
nees system has developed simultaneously with an energetic public 
y, seeking to increase the birth rate by birth bonuses, to encourage breast 
ing, and to develop nursing and child welfare services throughout France. 

1 premiums have been offered for large families and special grants to 
thers for breast feeding. The 1928 budget in France contained 120 million 
nes for the encouragement of large families, and 134 million towards the 
mily allowances paid by local governments but over 110 million for various 
forms of maternal and child welfare. Even the Secretaries of the Central. 
ily Allowance Funds in France and Belgium do not advance any strong 
[Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 
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* 
claims that the allowances have unquestionably inerenned the birth rate, 
reduced child mortality. The International Labour Office summarizes 
situation most correctly when it reports* on France, as follows: 


This reduction (in infant mortality) has been particularly grea 
the case of children during the first few months of their lives and appe 
to have been due\more to the introduction of the system of hygiene set 
vices, nurse visitors, and nursing allowances than to the payment 
regular monthly allowances. 


SUMMARY 


Thus, it will be seen that nowhere, but very recently in New Zealand and 
New South Wales are there in force the systems of family allowances, which 
it 1s proposed should be introduced to Canada; that only in limited degree 1 
public services and specialized industries has the system been retained in other 
countries than France and Belgium; that the system in France and Belgiu 
is coincident with a general effort to increase the birth rate, that it is. largely 
‘privately controlled industrial enterprise under state supervision utterly different 
to what it 1s proposed should be introduced in Canada, and that its greate 
benefits. have come not from the institution of allowances, alone but, from 
extensive developments in maternal and child. health services by the State. oe 


System Not APPLICABLE TO CANADA 


We, therefore, argue that the system is neither necessary nor applicable 
to Canada, nor in the best interests of Canadian development. — 

We do not subscribe to the doctrine that Canada requires vastly ‘naa 
population at the present time. The slow even development of her resource 
and. population, since the war have brought her what is generally conceded 
to be the most even and stable decade of development she has known. Hea 
migration can only result in ultimate cycles, when production and population 
“back up” with disastrous consequences such as Canada faced late in 1913 
and early in 1914. - 

Italy’s increase of wealth prior to the war was not due to her dou 
population but to the export of that poptlation to form the rough labour of 
the new world. Prior to the war, as many as 700,000 Italian labourers entere 
the United States of America in some years, sending their wages home. Had 
this labour market not been available Italy would have probably faced complete 
collapse from over-population and under-employment. } 

The natural increase of the basic stocks of this country, in slow e 
development, shows more effective control of heavy immigration from no: 
preferred countries, and constructive measures to reduce by eradicating son 
of the causes of our heavy emigration southwards, will assure Canada an e 
of sound, steady development, that will ultimately develop a more substanti 
nation here than would result from the transfusion of millions of heterogeneo 
and unassimilable elements into our life stream. If this premise of slow, even 
development be accepted then there is no- claimant cry for an artifici 
stimulated birth rate, which may be a vital need, in some of the old, wear 
and sophisticated countries of the continent. : 


BirtH AND MortTauity Rats 


It is quite true that there has been a slow and gradual decrease in th 
birth rate in the Dominion, and in all the provinces, but that is a world wide 
phenomenon. Belgium, where family allowances are more prevalent than an: 
where but France is conspicuous in this group. Industrial areas in France a 


*C.P.E. 38, Geneva, March, 1926, p. 7. 
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elgium with allowances will show, in some instances lower rates than certain 
ral areas, without the allowance. But, while Canada has recorded a slow 
crease in the birth rate, it must be rememiberd that some 60,000 potential 
athers of this generation lie in the battlefields of Europe,—‘ their sons unborn 
ey gave, their immortality.” Allowing for this loss in the present birth rate, 
ere is also another factor to be considered. Our infant mortality rate has 
own a remarkable reduction in recent years. Since 1920, the rate in the 
gistration area, which excluded Quebec until 1927, has been beaten down from 
00 to 74.6 per 1,000 living births. Simce 1920, the infant mortality rate in 
Quebec 1s even more amazing. It has ‘been cut from 1638 to 129.3 per 1,000 
ing births. The health and welfare knowledge and services that have re- 
corded such a wonderful achievement in Canada have also effected a lowering 
f general morbidity and mortality rates. The general mortality rate dropped 
in the Registration Area from 10.6 in 1921 to 10. per 1,000 of the population in 
1927, and had been brought as low as 9.9 in 1924 and 1925. 

There is no doubt that the infant mortality rate in Canada can be carried 
down even lower, it would not seem too sanguine to set’ our aim at 50, a mark. 
at has been bettered by the city of Vancouver. Toronto, with its enormous 
population has reached 70.8 and Winnipeg 60.6. ‘Continued support of the 
work of our public health services in Canada will add sound population to this 
country, with perhaps more certainty than the expenditure of the Dominion 
Department of Immigration. Nor is it just to say that) the element saved is 
a weakened portion. A study of the Vital Statistics will reveal, that in the year 
following a lowering of the infant moriality rate, we have actually a lower 
death rate from 1 to 2 vears, and the next year from 2 to 3 years. The dis- 
- covery and application of diphtheria immunization will save Canada 1,000 lives a 
year, alone. 

_ Thus, there would seem to be little or no justifiable ground for grave mis- 
givings as to our birth rate, and coninued expenditure of public moneys on 
improved and extended health services would seem to guarantee more assured 
returns in population values than embarcation on the uncertain and expensive 
heme peapeeya by family allowances. 


LivinG STANDARDS IN CANADA 


Wages are not generally, as deplorably low, as the agitation for these allow- 
ances would suggest. The general standard of life of the workingman in 
Canada would compare favourably with that of the middle class bourgeois in 
_ France, where allowances are in force. Further it must be remembered that 
_ free educational services, and extensive health and welfare services are pro- 
_ vided in: almost all the provinces of Canada. Many of these services are not 
available free or at a low cost in many of the countries compared with the 
Dominion. Canada’s annual expenditure on all forms of public education can 
be set at over 140 millions a year with some 13 millions more on Universities 
and Colleges in the last year, for which statistics are available. Unfortunately, 
we have never been able to persuade the Government of Canada to establish 
a division of social statistics. Were the totals available, we who are in the 
work are confident, that at least $100,000,000 per annum ‘is being expended in 
- Canada from public or private funds in various forms of social welfare care 
and effort. 

_ The wage rates paid in Canada, as revealed in the reports of the Dominion 
Department of Labour conform as nearly to living costs on a minimum budget, 
as will be found anywhere in the world. In those industries in which they 
- do not, constructive statesmanship would seem to he in the establishment of 
4 decent minimum wage, not in subsidizing a family beggary because the state 


lacks either ability or courage, properly to control the distribution of wealth 
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-and resources. Last year in Canada our national wealth was estimate 
some $26,000,000,000 with an aggregate production in the neighbourhood 
$6,000,000,000, surely a record unsurpassed in the world. Allowing capi 
and employer, a fair and equitable return for their risk and effort, it 
appear that decent minimum wage was’ possible for the workman. Wage 
hours in Canada reveal great progress to such Justice. Where the Can: 
workman loses out, is in seasonal unemployment in key industries, and in tl 
payment of unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Only adequate organizatic 0 
of employment, and more adequate apprenticeship and technical train 
throughout Canada will ever meet this situation. A system of admittedly 
family allowances, might tend to increase a surplus of unskilled low paid cas 
labour, and add to these very problems we seek to solve. ~ Plasters will - 
cure a cancerous growth; subsidies will not substitute for a decent minim 
wage. Methods must be fundamental to be effective. That is the’ belief o 

social worker. 


System INAPPLICABLE TO AGRICULTURE IN CANADA 


Nor would this system be generally applicable to Canada. We are all 
cerned over the universal drift from rural to urban centres; over the decre 
of producers and the increase of consumers. Yet, unless this system were 
applicable to the rural districts, it would increase this drift. Even, if it were 
applicable would it not tend to increase the movement away from the land 

towns and cities, where the boy and girl can attend “ High School” and ear 
his or her living in the pleasure and whirl of life of the larger community, w 
less arduous toil and responsibility than on the land? If applicable to agri 
culture, how could the funds be assessed? Not by direct tax on the emplo 
as in France for our employers are owners and labourers on their own | 
and would be directly taxed to subsidize themselves. If the tax is indirec 
assessed, it will ultimately be passed on, in articles of consumption or u 
the daily life of the taxpayer, and so increase the cost of living and reduce th 
benefit of the allowance to parity with the present. Our large foreign bor 
population with tens of.thousands added yearly by immigration also pr 
sents a serious problem in the consideration of any such scheme. If 1 
be advocated as a measure for the decent living of life, then it can har 
be withheld from these new citizens. On the other hand, different standards 
life prevailing among different peoples, and the well known greater fecunc 
of some of the central European races over women of this continent wou 
inevitably mean the bartering away of the birthright of the basic stocks of = 
country. 


Cost EXCESSIVE . 


Federal, Provincial, Municipal and industrial sources, to decimate its enormi 
But it cannot be dissipated or disguised that the total amount can come only 
from one source, from the Canadian people. It is largely inconsequen al 
what revenue officers. collects it, the “O.H.M.S.” of the Federal government, 1 
crested officer of the provincial government or the familiar “Tom” or “Jack” 
the muncipal assessment office—that money will come from the Canadian 
_ citizen, and his 9 or 10 million fellow citizens in this land. They will have to. 
dig into the earth, and produce those extra millions required, or by hook or 
crook they will have to come from the reapportionment of their present inco 
Nothing can disguise the fact that the scheme calls for another 40 or 50 million” 
dollars a year from the Canadian people which will have to be raised some 

where> 
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or can we subscribe that the cost will be as low as proponents of the 
sure aver. In the first place it is estimated that the system would cost 
about 2 per cent of the amount paid out in wages, using France and 
um as guides, and the item is therefore set at a possible 20 million dollars 
annum. The fact is overlooked that in France and Belgium, the system 
perated through private compensation funds for certain industries. It is 
a general state fund as proposed in Canada. In Australia it was estimated 
-$139,000,000 would be required for 900,000 children. In New South Wales 
cent of the wage is required for an allowance of 5 Sh. per week ($1.20) 
ose whose wages are undey a very low basic wage. In other Commissions 
Antipodes limited schemes of small grants per week required 6 per cent 
e wage total. In Czecho-Slovakia, the scheme required 4.6 per cent 
e wages. In the Netherlands 3 per cent, yet in both these, it was most 
nited in application. In Norway, it ran as high as 11 per cent of the wages; 
_ Latvia 12 per cent per person, and in Austria to 12 per cent of some of the 
dustries. Applying the system generally, as it is proposed in Canada to agri- 
ulture and industry it would seem that 5 per cent of the wage list would be a 
ery low estimate—a 50 million dollar requirement per year. 
r taking another method of calculation, the total becomes even more 
palling. The 1921 census revealed 1,389 254 private families in Canada with 
eir children living at home. The number of children at home averaged 2.32 
er family but 28.59 per cent had only 1 child and 23.17 per cent only 2 
hildren, a total of 48.24 per cent of the families with two children or less, 
| therefore not eligible for allowance under the scheme as proposed. There 
unfortunately no data as to the age of the children in these families, but it 
could be assumed since they are all at home that the great number would be 
oung children. Since half the families had 2 children or less, and yet the 
verage for Canada is 2.32 it is evident that some of the families must be quite 
re. In fact 12.46 per cent had 6 children or more. ‘Taking the various 
centages, and the numbers oi children in the families, and attempting a 
leulation with no family with more tnan 6 children eligible, $56,300,000 seems 
minimum estimate of the cost per annum of this scheme. Adding to this, 
ulf the Canadian birth rate of 230,000 a year, at $60 a child, we add another 
3,000,000. 
s Another calculation is possible by taking the number of children in Canada, 
nder 14 years in the 1921 census+-2,850,000. The average of 2.32 children 
er family in Canada would indicate that not one-third but more likely one- 
1alf of these children would be eligible, and instead of an average of $50 per 
d ($50 for the 1st child, $60 for the 2nd and $80 for the third and sub- 
ent children) a much higher average must be taken, as almost half the 
ies in the census had 3 children or more. The average should therefore 
ised to $60, as 1t would not be paid until there were three children. Half 
s total would be 1,425,000 children at $60 per annum, i.e. $85,500,000. 
herefore the cost at the minimum would not seem less than 50 million 
er annum and might more accurately appear to be anywhere from 50 per 
nt to 60 per cent higher. It is submitted that Canada could not and should 
ontemplate this addition to the taxation of her 10 million people, and that 
ll the foregoing evidence reveals that the measure on which this would be 
pended is both impractical and unnecessary in Canada to-day. Our present 
ation for Dominion taxation averages $37.76 per head per annum—the total 
eral levy being in the neighbourhood of 350 million dollars. Provincial 
sation would reach about 80 million as it has increased five fold in the last 
ade. No accurate estimate can be obtained of the total of municipal assess- 
ients by these averages over $33 per head in Ontario, and over $20 per head 
Quebec. The bonded indebtedness of Canadian municipalities runs to about 
34437—2 [Miss Charlotte Whitten.] 
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990 million dollars. Surely under these circumstances, the way of constru 
development in this land is not the further burdening of the general commul 
ity, but progress towards the more equitable reward of effort, on the basi: 
its own earning power, and insistence upon the observance of those fundamen 
obligations that has brought our civilization to its present status. 

Canada is a young, strong, virile people, with a standard of living v u 
passed in any nation in the world, unless it be the United States. Her peop. 
are provident, thrifty, wholesome and ambitious. They are not the weary | 
sophisticated population of old and jaded nations. They have displa 
throughout their story, all those attributes, that it is essential a young pe 
in a land of rich resources, and splendid promise should display—ene 
ambition, independence, self control and discipline of mind and body. Canad 
is a land of wholesome, healthy, moral, self disciplined people. There is we 
in her land, sufficient for all; there ‘is vision, strength, and energy to develop | 
Courage and statesmanship ‘will be required to assure that equity and justic 
prevail in its distribution. Let us have the faith to believe that these will 
born of her people. Leave to the young land her strength and natural: develoy 
ment. Do not seek to administer the stimulants, that old and slacked appetit 

_ require. Do not destroy the virility of youth, by the physics of age. Have f 
in the young strength of Canada to develop her life here, in fullness and ple 
her future safe, because she has proved her past.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you got your name in full, Miss Whitton?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your position?—A. Yes. 

The-CHairRMAN: We are supposed to hear two more witnesses to-d. 
Miss Whitton tells me that Mr. Mills’ evidence will supplement her evidene 
and perhaps it might be well to hear Mr. Mills before we adopt any | question 
attitude. 


Mr. WoopswortH: That will be quite satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, as lk 
as we have some time in which to ask questions. 


Mr. Mus: Might I ask your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, by having Mrs. 
Kensit speak next? 


The CHAIRMAN: To supplement what Miss Whitton has said? 
Mr. Mrins: Yes. 


Mitprep Kensir, called and sworn. 


The Witness (Reading): 


“As a Social Worker dealing directly with problems in the community w. 
make it necessary to provide homes for dependent children in Montreal, an 
_ having over 800 under care in Institutions and Foster Homes, I wish to st: 

a grave danger that may arise, should the suggested plan to grant any 
Allowances materialize. 

Statistics in the Children’s Bureau organization for the past three y 
show that of 288 new applications in 1926, involving 379 children for pl 
ment, the causative factor of such applications was 7-6 per cent due to ins' 
cient wages earned by the man, making it necessary for the children to 
placed in the Day Nursery while the woman worked to supplement the wa 

In 1927 there were 279 applications, involving 436 children, the causati 
factor being insufficient wages and this worked out at 14 per cent of the t 
applications. 

In 1928 there were 226 new applications, involving 342 children, this bei 
12-8 per cent with the causative factor given as insufficient wages. 

{Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 
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The approximate wage in these families varied between $624 to $780 per 
nnum. 
If, as Father Lebel claims, a minimum budget for a family of five is $1,200 
er annum, then a sliding scale of allowances in such families as I have previously 
quoted will be necessary to carry out the spirit of the Act to make up the differ- 
nce between the earned wage and the absolute wage claimed to be necessary. 
s would involve extremely heavy expenditures. 

On the other hand, if a stated limited allowance is placed in a family where 
e wage earned is far below the absolute wage deemed necessary, the country 
is to be heavily taxed and yet not bring the family budget up to what is 
considered necessary, which would not be carrying out the spirit of the Act.” 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. You say, “of the Act”.—A. The proposed Act. 

- Q. There is no bill before us?—A. Just a resolution. 

“The type of people earning such low wages, with whom Social Workers 
are in close touch, are frequently physically unfit, verging towards unemployable, 
with the added liability in many cases of a limited intelligence caused by 
mental defect, which precludes them from higher paid work. 

Since it is not desirable to encourage the increase of families from such 
stock, whose children inherit poor physical health and mental defect, with the 
certainty that a large-proportion of such children will be weaklings, becoming 
consumers and dependents, rather than producers, because of their unfitness, 
physically and mentally, it would seem undesirable and dangerous to encourage 


larger families among such a class of people. . 
It certainly does not seem desi e to tax the country heavily to supple- 


ment incomes among this class of people to enable-them to bring more unfit 
_ children into the community already heavily burdened in caring for this class 
of dependent child. 

There is no benefit to be obtained in increasing birth rate unless there is 
a fair guarantee that normal human beings are being born, not an increase of 
the unfit. It is largely the unfit who have the largest families, whose children 
are potential dependents to a large extent. 

May I point out that should Family Allowances become law, it would be 
necessary to consider concurrent legislation, such as Mothers’ Allowances, in 
every Province where Family Allowances are in force, in order to provide a 
- continuing allowance in the family to replace Family Allowance on the death 
of the father and at a higher rate than is at present being paid in the Provinces 
where it operates, in order to bring the income up to the “absolute wage” 
mentioned by Father Lebel. 

Since one of the basic reasons of the opponents of Family Allowances is 
increased birth rate, the implication of course naturally follows; what additional 
services are necessary to preserve the lives of the increased number of children? 
Will not provision have to be made for some continued allowance in families to 
preserves the lives of the children, which would be endangered by the desertion 
of the father or the sickness of a long period, such as a T.B. condition, where 
the wage earner is unable to earn for a long period. 

We lose annually thousands of the lives of the children born in Canada 
to-day for lack of adequate provision for their health. Would not increased 
expenditures to preserve the lives we already have be more valuable to the 
- country than launching upon a scheme rejected after trial im many other 
countries. 

To-day nearly all communities need more adequate public health nursing 
systems, preventoriums for early cases of T.B. in children, convalescent homes 


for children discharged from hospitals, obliged to return their patients to homes 
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with little prospect of adequate care, because of the overcrowded conditions | 
the hospitals, making it impossible to give the necessary long continued | 
needed for their complete recovery. 
I heartily endorce Miss Whitton’s contention that our infant mortailty 

be greatly lowered, preserving a far larger proportion of survivers than is 
the case. Increased pre-natal work for the mother, which makes for the pre 
vation of both the mother and the child, is invaluable, and this service h 
barely touched the fringe of possibilities in this line of public health servic 
The provision of health services in the schools is invaluable in correctin 
health conditions among children, such as preventive work by early applicatio 
of remedial measures before the ’ general health of the child is undermined by 
neglect of such services, such as dental attention, heart, lungs, sight and hearin 
tests, and early detection of T.B. conditions, diagnosis of mental capacity, with 
provision of special classes for the mentally handicapped, who, if properly 
educated, may become perfectly self-supporting, worthwhile citizens. Muskan 
would be accomplished were adequate health measures assisted by Governmen 
Federal and Provincial, provided throughout Canada to aid municipal and 
private organizations in their efforts to provide adequate health safeguards 
the children that we already have would be preserved to a far larger degr 
because of sound physical health. — 
Improvement in housing conditions in large cities, open spaces for play ae 
grounds, would contribute towards the good health and preservation of our — 
present generation of children. 
In 1927, out_of a group of 200 families, whose cilities were being care 

for in our Day Nursery in Montreal, it was found that of that number 9 
families lived in one room apartments, namely, single rooms with gas plat 
most of these types of rooms have toilet facilities common to the entire hous 
and the average rental per. week is $4.62. Of these 93 families, 43 had youn 
babies and a majority of the families had from two to four children. How ~ 
can we hope to bring to a healthy maturity children brought up in suc 
conditions. 
In conclusion, speaking on behalf of Social Workers, we believe that 
adequate Government support to assist in the preservation of Canada’s children” 
already born and to be born, by the provision of necessaary health service 
will accomplish a better piece of social work of benefit to Canada’s futur 
welfare, and at far less cost than the proposed scheme with its unknow 
* financial expenditures, liable to be far in excess of the estimated amount given, 
the benefits of which are greatly questioned by those who have already experi 
mented with Family Allowances. 
I wish to place on record my hearty endorsation of the economic and ethica 
aspects so ably dealt with by Miss Whitton in her argument, and would stress” 
the provision of health and allied services as a proved method of preserving 
our children, rather than launching into such a scheme as the proposed Family 
Allowances with its underlying dangers which Miss Whitton has detailed at 
length.” we 


Rosert Epwarp Mus, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your name in full, Mr. Mills?—A. Robert Edward Mills. _ 
Q. And your position?—A. Director, Children’s Aid Society, Toronto. Mr. 
Chairman, I have to ask your indulgence a little, because of a cold in the hea 
and because of the fact that I have not been able to do as the two previou 
speakers have done, that is, write out what I have in mind to say. : 
I would like to explain that while this deputation that is before you is 
representative of the social workers of Canada, I am present here also as 
representative of a representative group of social workers in Toronto. 
[Mrs. Mildred Kensit.] 
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When the Social Scbvies Council of Canada raised this ee a general 
ing was called to discuss the matter in our city, well and largely attended, 
0 poe a very exhaustive discussion, and se the een was adopted 


1 that rather Aes Pi cue. I am here then to present se you the views 
that group. It may also be significant, in view of the fact that I am also 
presenting my own views, that I at the moment am President of the Social 
Workers Club of the city of Toronto. 
ocial workers are tremendously interested in people. That fs our job. We are 
iarly interested very much in their material prosperity and welfare; but 
‘e are interested even more, I take it, in their psychological, in their spiritual 
in their intangible values: .The whole of modern social work, I think, 
an be said to be built upon the development of character and personality, 
ereas in the old days all that social workers thought of was a matter of 
ef. Relief, of course, sometimes is an essential thing, but the thing that 
are driving at, the thing that we think is of value in our people—of greatest 
ue in our people—are the qualities that make them different from the brute 
st, the qualities that make one people different from another, and we are 
remely careful that certain of the simpler qualities, certain of the more 
mportant qualities should not be lost. Among those that we consider as being 
ery essential are self-reliance and independence. 
 Q. All the qualities underlying character?—A. Yes. Now, Miss Whitton 
as covered a great deal of that. I am not going to argue this case. I am 
erely mentioning certain things. We consider, as I say, very, very important 
indeed, those qualities of self-reliance and self-dependence, and we consider 
in our North American civilization, as being second in importance, the respon- 
bility for the family group. First, responsibility for oneself, then respon- 
sibility for the family group as an entity. Our whole effort in modern social 
work i is to build up those two things. Other things are incidental. And we see 
in such a proposal as this, as Miss Whitton has very aptly pointed out, a mea- 
sure that would cut under both self-reliance and family responsibility. One 
could elaborate that with very considerable length. I have notes that would 
ca ry you much farther, but I know that you want to get through. 
-_-We are interested not only in this side of the peoples’ welfare, but we are 
rested very, very much indeed to know, and to see, that they shall have a 
( decent living condition, a decent living wage. There is nobody in the com- 
munity, I think, that knows as well as your social worker how the people have 
to live, or how some of the people have to live at any rate; and there is no 
oup that you can depend upon so absolutely to back up any pressure that 
can be exerted on any industry, anything that can make for greater efficiency, 
either in the worker or in the industry itself, anything that can make for the 
tter remuneration of Jabour, because we know what miserable pittances 
e paid in some cases. We know, of course, that in many cases the ability of 
the worker to perform has been diminished by handicap. There is no group 
at you can look to with greater confidence for support to measures that will. 
Dp ovide sheltered employment and sheltered conditions for those who cannot 
_ perform up to a reasonable average. But I think you will find at the same 
time that your social workers will stand almost solid against anything that 
bsidizes industry as a whole, anything that would tend to remove respon- 
sibility from industry for meeting its big obligation. 
Now, the proponents of this scheme of family allowances admit, I under- 
stand, freely, that it is merely a substitute for a decent living wage. 
Mr. Woopswortu: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that we will get very , 
far by letting an expression of that kind go unchallenged. I do not think 


that any witness has made that statement. 
: [Mr. Robert E. Mills.] 
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The Wirness: I will put it in another form then. The documents that have ee 
been circulated in connection with family allowances make the admission that — 
this plan would be a substitute for a payment that would enable the worker 
to have a decent living and perpetuate his group. I think that that is correct. | 
If it is not correct I certainly do not insist on it as a point. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, we are anxious as a Committee to get evidence - 
on the different angles of the question. 


The Witness: The fact at any rate, I think, is clear that you cannot, 


whether it is through your employers fund, or in any other way, pay a subsidy fe 


to one part of an industri al group of this kind without taking it away from the — 
other part. You cannot subsidize the married group without making some sort — 
of reduction from the unmarried group. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Who said so?—A. Well, I am merely expressing an opinion again. We 
view this measure then—whether rightly or wrongly—as a palliative. We view 
it as a subsidy, to some extent a camouflage, something that would conceal the 
actual situation. And we oppose it for another reason that is very closely allied, 
namely, that we consider it, In a sense, as an unwarranted interference with 


individual liberty and initiative. We think that it is not desirable that the - 


possibility of saving for a decent married life should be taken away from any 
married worker, that the state, or the industry, or somebody else, should be 
forced to do his saving for him and hand it back to him. We are not opposed, 
as a matter of fact we favour, I think, pretty generally, those insurance schemes 
that insure against measurable hazards; but this scheme we look upon as one 
that attempts to subsidize the normal condition of the community. To have 
a family is not something that is a dire accident that happens to you and, 
therefore, you are trying to protect vourself against® It is the thing that every- 
one should be taught to look forward to as the normal situation, and again we 
fee] that this would be a dangerous measure from the point of view of subsi- 
dizing or insuring against something, that is normal. The proposal, I under- 
stand, is intended, among other things, to encourage large families. It has 
already been pointed out—and [ would like to emphasize it a little—that our 
observation, as social workers at any rate, is that the size of the family does 
not vary directly in accordance with the income. In fact, our observation 
is very much in the other direction, that the smaller the income the larger the 
family, and we see nothing in this that would indicate that we are likely to 
get large families from that, except as Mrs. Kensit has pointed out, in certain ~ 
groups that perhaps we would rather not encourage. 

And just in conclusion I think I would be expected to say, that social 
workers as a group have yet to be convinced of the desirability of large families. | 
We find the most difficult situations in that type of family. We, as I have said, 


actually find the very large family associated with very difficult situations that , — 
run parallel, and we feel that as things are developing in Canada, and in other _ 


countries, at the present time, the problem of bringing up children in even a 
moderately sized family—I have three children and I know that they are a 
handful—is becoming about all the ordinary parent can tussle with. The 
difficulties of child training are being borne in upon social agencies perhaps more 
than the individuals that. go to make up a community. We are seeing the 


results of child training, inadequate child training and inadequate parenthood 


more than other people, perhaps, and our belief in this matter is, not quantity 

but quality. - Let us have all we can, but let them be of good quality, not more 

than we can handle, and let us do everything we can to get behind the State 
{Mr. Robert E. Mills.] 
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n assisting it in Fats tronal matters, technical education, and so forth, a long 
es of thing you know of better than I do, but always bearing in mind that 
here is no real virtue in quantity alone, and certainly there is no virtue in 
uantity that.comes at the expense of quality. 

hat, I think, is about all I wish to say. 


The Witness retired. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is open for questions now. 


Mr. Woopsworru: I would like to ask Miss Whitton a few questions. 


- CHARLOTTE WHITTON recalled. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: j i 


Q. I have made a number of notes. Miss Whitton. First of all, Miss 
hitton, you repeatedly used the phrase “we believe’; may I ask what group 
f social workers you are speaking for, in that connection?—A. I may say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I may have used the term somewhat generically, in view of a 
_ discussion which has gone on among the different social groups, in Toronto, 
— in Montreal, in Ottawa, particularly since this proposal came forward. It has 
een discussed individually and within some of the agencies, as Mr. Mills stated. 
All the Toronto workers met to discuss the matter; in Montreal the workers had 


Council of Canada, on behalf of whom I am called here. I have used the term 
rather as indicative of the views of social workers, as far as it is known to me. 


discussed within their executive, and within the last three or four months the 
Canadian Association of Social Workers has been giving a great deal of atten- 
tion to the recruitment and what many of us have urged, that is, a professional 
organization looking to the training of professional workers, in the establish- 
ent of standards, leaving the discussion of general topics to the general 
organization, just as is done in the Medical Association. 


— Q. You are not speaking for any concerted opinion?—A. No. I would like 
to add to that that the Canadian Council of Child Welfare, of which I am the 
‘Secretary, has not yet discussed this question or taken any action on it. I am 
hot appearing as its Secretary, but am representing the Social Service Council. 


\Q. Miss Whitton, you as well as the two other witnesses took it for granted 
hat the purpose of this family allowance scheme was to stimulate the birth-rate. 
I know of no evidence whatever that has been presented to this Committee that 
would give any warrant for such an assumption, and when that is said I take 
it that a great deal of the criticism passed by you and-the other witnesses falls 
by the way: Perhaps you can give us some idea why you infer that the pro- 
‘posal is to stimulate the birth-rate?—A. I might refer, Mr. Chairman, to the 
discussion ofthe matter wherever I have known it to come up. In the first 
place, my first acquaintaince with this subject was made at the Child’s Welfare 
ranch of the League of Nations, at which I served as assessor from this country. 
There it has been under discussion for some three years, among the delegates, 
nd I had the privilege of discussing it with Father Lebel, exchanging documents 
with him and studying his report, which, I understand, was the substance of 
the evidence given before this Committee; and it was from that evidence, from 
that backgrourid and from passages in that report that I made the assumption. 


e sir. : 
[Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 


Father Lebel meet with them. I cannot say that it refers to the Social Service . 


‘The Social Workers’ Association has not taken any stand. Another matter was > 


Q. You have not read the evidence?—A. I have read some of the evidence, — 


ae 
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By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. May I ask a question here? Regarding the pamphlet that 
Lebel wrote with regard to the subject of family allowances, have you read 
—A. I have read both of them. 


Q. Do you recollect whether there was anything in either of those pam 
with regard to the effect that_a scheme of family allowances would ha 
increasing the birth-rate?—A. Yes. I might refer to one of the pamphlet 
have it with me. Speaking generally, there is the implication, throug] 
certain sections of it, with reference to the desirability of the system, that 
something which would meet Canada’s need for population. With you 
mission, I will get it. 

Q. I think that had better be cleared up now. Which pamphlet a 
referring to?—A. The first pamphlet. 


Q. What is the date of it?—A. It is dated 1928, January. The imprim. 
is given as the 15th January, by His Grace, the Archbishop of Montrea 
by “the Superior of the Province on the 15th January, 1928. This was the 
one which Father Lebel left with me within the last couple of weeks. I m 
pick out Section III on page 10, ‘‘ The State cannot afford to neglect the proble 
of the large family. To be convinced of this we have but to reflect that it 
these families which enable society to exist and increase in population, and 
they form one of the mose essential elements in the prosperity of a gro 
people.” 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


* Q. May I suggest that Father Lebel did not use that pamphlet. Ith 
not been before the Committee. In presenting his case he defined a large fami 
as being a family of three or four. That is a faulty translation of it. He v 
very specific as to what he meant by a large family—A. I would take it 
such a definition could not be at all applicable to the system, because it 
not affect Father Lebel’s proposal until there are three children. Therefo 
cea be of no benefit to large families. I would take it that that is a cont: 

iehon. (=. : 

Q. Beginning with three; that is what he thought was a large famil 
A. From three upwards. ‘ 

Q. That was his own definition paliaes the Comnnitice: and I think in 
ness to him it ought to be borne in mind. It is also fair to say that the: 
been an immense amount of misunderstanding as to what the proposal 
A. I think this must be admitted by the Committee, that the evidence befo 
the Committee was not restricted to that testimony, when there were t 
pamphlets distributed by thousands to social workers throughout Canada 
to labour organizations. The last one I received refers to this enquiry, an 
Says: ; “ 

Labour Unions are peculiarly interested in the question 
Family Allowances have a close connection with wages. I am persu 
personally that the establishment of the system would benefit wor 
In many countries; where this was put into practice, workers’ org, 
tions, after a first period of opposition, have completely rallied to ~ 
principle; in others, they have maintained their opposition, it is t 
but what they battle with is not so much the principle of Allows 
itself-as the wrong manner in which they were applied. 

Canadian workers should then be attentive to the development 
this inquiry made by our Government and take provisions in order tha 
their interests be thoroughly preserved if the system of Allowances 
ever established in Canada. 

[Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 
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a abeeclore fake this opportunity to send you again my booklet on 
the subject. Should you desire some more copies to be distributed among 
the members of your union, I will gladly send you any number at five 
cents a copy, franco. 


The introduction of this matter by witnesses before the Committee is 
ified by the advocacy of it in that every piece of literature throughout the 
untry bears that statement or implication. 

It is not our custom for members of the Committee to argue with a 
tness, but I would say this, that my friend Mr. Letellier urged that we make 
udy of family allowances, and in connection with that study we are seeking 
wing any witnesses. here ‘who have any definite information pro and con. 
her Lebel was one of the witnesses asked to appear, because he was known 
in advocate of the scheme. But-his proposals are not in any sense endorsed 
by the Committee; he is merely one witness, as you are a witness. 


The CHarRMAN: I think Miss Whitton understands that. 


Mr. Woopsworru: I do not think it is fair because all three witnesses 

e assumed that there was a definite proposition being advanced in this 

Committee. Mrs. Kensit went so far as to speak about an Act or Bill, thus 

showing I think sornewhat of a misapprehension as to the stage we are at, and 
I think it would be well to have that point cleared up. 


Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


_ Q. Another thing you suggest, Miss Whitton, is that you would not like 
to admit that wages are low in Canada, or so low that a measure of’ this kind 
ould be at all necessary. You are very familiar with statistics, and I think 
you have read a report of this Committee with regard to the minimum wage. 
Will you not admit that at the present time the actual wages paid are far below 
e minimum considered necessary by social workers to maintain a family 
1 decency.—A. I recall my statement. I stated I would not admit that they 
were low over any broad general group. That they are too low in certain 
groups, I would say,.but I would not subscribe entirely to some of the evidence 
in regard to the relations of wages and income which was given before the 
oaanittee last year, and in some of the budget relation. Mrs. Kensit’s evidence 
ould show that in certain groups and in certain industries they are too low, 
but what the social workers of the country have repeatedly asked and urged 
is that we should be given an economic study of wages of the cost of living, 
he cost of dependence in this country, so that we might ascertain once for all 
whether it is the wages paid or whether it is the unemploy ed period, and the 
ack of organization in the equalization of the employment that is not the more 
rious problem which we have to face, because that is the manifestation of 
that recurs again and again and again in our work. We can get a man and 
his family started, or employed for a period with a fairly decent income, but 
it is the long periods of unemployment. Then there is the problem of the 
unemployable man, or the man who can be employed at so little; his service 
worth so little to the state or to industry that it creates a problems T would 
4 claim that wages generally throughout the country are absolutely capable 
of maintaining a decent standard of living in every industry, but I do think 
1e question of their being too low over a broad general group would be open 
to question. 
 Q. Statistics show that in all manufacturing industries in Canada the aver- 
age wage is im the neighbourhood of one thousand dollars; I cannot give it to 
you to the exact dollar, but in the neighbourhood of one thousand dollars. 
ould you consider that a very low wage on which to maintain a family?— 


That is the point I wish to make. Taking the whole range of wages over 
i [Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 
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a twelve-month period, if you take the hours and the wages in Canada and 
go into them on a weekly basis for the employed period, the wages will approach ~ 
much more nearly to the proper budget. 

Q. The actual income to the family is that much?—A. The actual income 
over the whole range? a 

Q. Of all manufacturing industries?—A. All manufacturing industries. But 
there are the periods of unemployment, the unemployable man, and the man 
employed at very low wages. All come in to pull down what would be the 
average income in a fairly large group of wage workers, so that if you will take 
out all this unemployed group, or those subject to long terms of unemployment, 
taking the Canada Year Book, you will find that the wage scale is much better. — 

Q. The Manufacturers’ Association told us last year that these workers — 


industry, not the transient workers. Their wage is only about one thousand ™* 
dollars, and that is for a very large group. I think you will admit that that 
is a very low income?—A. I would admit that one thousand dollars is—if that * 
is what the member means. es a 

Q. You referred to the father as the head of the family. I would be 
glad to hear that he is properly characterized in that regard. 


Miss Macruaiu: As to that, I cannot agree. 
Wirnesss: The titular head. 


: & 
By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. You went on to say that it was the obligation of the parent to sup- 
port the child. I think no one will quarrel with the general statement; but — 
how is that obligation lessened or removed, if it 1s generally agreed that cer- 
tain bonuses or amounts would be paid to the parents or to the mother on | 
behalf of the child?—A. I think that was brought out in Mr. Mills’ evidence. 
We assume that the increased family obligation is not an accident, and that _— 
consequently, in a state of self-contained, disciplined and self-supporting inde- / | 
pendent citizens, where family obligations are imposed by the State the man ~ 
who has in mind his obligations and has attempted to provide for them will not 
carelessly assume liabilities beyond his proper discharging, and if the State — 
says in effect that he has assumed something beyond his present ability or his © 
potential ability within an appreciable time, then we shall subsidize him so — 


that he may discharge them. That is our logic in advancing that argument. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. May I ask one question here? I recollect that you referred to the — 
State taking a special interest in certain matters of child welfare. Is it not — 
true that the State has done so to some extent, because the titular head of the — 
family has either not been able to do so or has failed to do so?—A. Not as a, — 
normal condition. ae 

Q. Is that not one of the causes and one of the reasons for the increasing © 
interest of the State in the child, that the old idea of the father being com- _ 
pletely responsible for the welfare of the child has not worked out, and that 
the State is coming to the aid of the child, because the head of the family 
has either failed or has not been able to do all that the State thinks ought to 
be done for the child? I think perhaps your generalizations on that head were — 
too wide. I may see a distinction there, which is not so obvious. The State’s — 
present methods are directed in two ways. They do not deal with a situation — 
which is believed to be a normal situation. In our child’s welfare work they 
are directed towards the idea of enabling the parent to perform and discharge — 
his or her responsibilities. Our health work, and everything else centres around — 

[Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 
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hat, rather to make conditions possible whereby" a parent can himself or her- 
discharge them. If I might, with the permission of the Chairman, I would 
uggest that you ask Mr. Mills to deal more fully with that question because 
-at one point went into it more exhaustively than I did in my material, 
ause I had been working on some phases of it only. 


By Miss Macphail: 


Q. I would like to ask you a question Miss Whitton. Somehow or other 
hout having read Father Lebel’s evidence or even having heard it, I had the 
dea that at least one of the things involved in the family allowances 
cheme was an increase in population. 1 would like to ask you if you think that 
n increase in the population necesarily raises the standard of life, that is, if 
it is good for this country or any other?—A. If I might refer to a discussion 
hich Mr. Mills and I had on the subject, it varies with the condition of the 
ountry. Take countries like Canada and the United States, which have a - 
constant influx of population, the birth-rate is not as essential to its survival 
as say in countries like Belgium, Italy or some of the European countries which 
have no source of population but the natural increase. As to the other question, 
would answer it in the terms of Mr. Mills’ evidence, that it is the quality of the 
cepulation as well as the quantity which must be considered in looking to 
he welfare of the State and of the family. Speaking generally of Canada, I 
o not and cannot subscribe to any argument for a sudden and vast increase 
of population in this country by immigration or otherwise. I think our best 
periods of development in that way and in the standards of life have followed 
pon a slower and more moderate rate of development. On the other hand, I 
hink there is a real question whether a very high birth-rate, unless it were 
accompanied by all these improved standards of life, might not depress the 
standards of life unless resources developed at a very rapid rate, to employ 
potential workers. Obviously if there are three men to go to any piece of 
jJabour available, the same rates will not be paid as if there were only one. 
The question goes into such broad ramifications that one cannot answer it in a 
ew words, but that would be my opinion, that a young country inducing immi- 
gration all the time, should have a birth rate which would maintain its basic 
tocks, if we wish to maintain the nature of a country which is not in the 
esperate straits of the old European countries, where they have no population 

ut their own. 

— &. What do you think the effect of family allowances would be? You did 
ot mention it, but would you care to say; what would the effect be upon the 
woman as a personality, as an entity?—-A. Not beyond emphasizing what I 
said, that I do feel, and I do not think any social worker can but feel at the 
present time that marriage and the home are strained, beaten upon from every 
source, and that the survival of our brand of civilization depends upon the | 
Christian concept of marriage. That in turn raises the marriage relationship 
to a very high ideal, and the depression of that by bringing in economic con- 
siderations in relation thereto cannot but ultimately, as I submit, affect that 
attitude, especially among certain portions of the population, and that in turn 
could not but react upon woman’s position as a woman. I would take that 
position. I think one glimpses it, like a thread, here and there. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. If motherhood is noble and so important, how would it depress the 
ideal by allowing it to be adequately supported?—A. If it is a question of 
recognizing motherhood, the question of the prohibition of the employment of 
women in industrial life, and in agriculture and the provision of maternity 
[Miss Charlotte Whitton.] 


is logical. This i 
definitely a proposal that the family shall be subsidized by the birth of | 
additional child. If I might illustrate, a man who was not good wo1 
might be in receipt of a wage say of $100 a year and in ten years, by th 
of eight or nine children, and without any improvement in his work, wi 
increase in income and perhaps with a decrease of his independence, bu 
the birth of children, might have an increased income of $700 or $800. I 
think—I leave it to the Committee—that that would tend to dignify m 
hood or marriage or the family relationship. If we were to do as Fr 
doing, by her maternity service and maternity bonuses, it would be a 
logical measure. 


By Mr. Plunkett: 


Q. Do you believe that the conditions of fag life could be improve 
more through health insurance than through family allowances?—A. I woul 
say that my own concept is the gradual enforcement of a decent. mini 
wage, which would eventually allow for contribution to dependency arising from 
ill health, unemployment, old age and death. That is an ideal for the s 
to enable the family to make better family conditions possible. An incre 
expenditure on nursing and health services, and on bringing knowledge and 
means of applying knowledge within the reach of the family, together with ti 
development towards a decent minimum wage would be the natural ling 
defence. I think Mrs. Kensit or Mr, Mills could tell from their own experien 
of the development of families that had been turned over as helpless, thro 
measures that bring them service and give them the touch of pone to 
on, as well as economic assistance. 


Witness retired.’ 


Rosert E. Mitts recalled. 


By Mr. Plunkett: ; 
Q. Mr. Mills, in your evidence you intimated that you beliovelk the 
responsibility should be upon the parents, if I might put it that way, and that 
it would be better to help the family life if built up under these conditions wi 
these characteristics, than with a family allowance, that by family allowance 
being brought in, people would assume that the state was to take care of th 
_ families, and that they would more or less lose their responsibility by that 
situation. Is that the attitude you wish to take?—A. Yes, that is it practically 
I thought it would be a measure that would encourage them in taking 
thought for the future; in fact it would not only encourage them, I feel myse 
that it would make it extremely difficult for the young man to build up a place © 
_ for himself before he embarked upon the responsibilities of bringing up a family 
I do not think it is entirely an unmixed evil that the age of marriage has 
increased; I do not think it is entirely an unmixed evil that our young peop 
want a better standard of living before they marry and take the responsibil 
of bringing up a family. Of course I think every encouragement should be 
given to them to reach out for that sort of thing rather than to say that they 
do not need to bother about this thing, that the State will look after us. You 
will simply go on turning the crank. I hope I have answered what you have | 
in mind. see 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Mr. Mills, you said a scheme of family allowance would be _ 
unwarrantable interference with individual opportunity and initiative. May 
remind you that the same argument was made against free education?—A. My 


[Mr. Robert E. Mills.] 
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= 
omment on that would be this, that I think there are many interferences with 

vidual opportunity that are warranted. I can conceive of no real liberty that 
not involve interference for the benefit of the rest of the community. In 
ase I value very highly the initiative of the individual, the right and power 
e individual to decide whether he is going to spend his income-or whether 
is going to save it, whether he is going to buy an automobile, or whether 
is going to plan to get married and have a family. If the State or a group 
employers were to say to him, “The money you will normally have at your 
sal, or a share of it at any rate, shallbe put aside so that when you 
y you will have an income for each child” that is what I think is an 
rranted interference with the individual to decide his own affairs. 
Q. You deprecated palliatives; I rather have the idea that social workers 
ngaged most of their time in administering palliatives?—A. Quite true; 
, social workers do not certainly conceive of their job as a process that 
empts to justify or attempts to make possible a normal situation that is not 
actory. We are trying to put into a line that is normal things that are 
ae We are doing it feebly, but we are doing it to the best of our 
lity. 
Q. You are afraid that family allowances will relieve men engaged in 
lustry from responsibility; is that not pressing upon them their responsi- 
lities?—A. I dio not think so, that is all I can say. 


By Mr. Plunkett: 

~Q. Would it relieve industry of responsibility if they were taxed as some of 
- European countries are now?—A. As I vizualize the situation, this is my 
understanding of it. I see two groups, the unmarried and childless and the 
married with children. The proposal, whatever form it takes, would find some 
ith the proper living wage which we would like to see paid to all workers 
cause they are workers, and because they have a potentiality and have the 
ight to have a family, diverted from the childless to subsidizing the family 
eople, instead of compelling industry by economic processes and otherwise 
9 provide a wage that would be a livmg wage for both groups. I hope I have 
de that clear. I am not skilled in expressing these things, never having had. 
do it before. 


- The witness retired. 


2 \ 
Muprep Kensit recalled. 


By Mr. Letellier: 
- Q. I do not know if I got your remarks properly, but I think you said that 
was the unfit that had the large families. What did you mean by that?— 
I meant, Mr. Chairman, that there is a tendency for people who are irre- 
onsible, who do ‘not know what they are undertaking, to have the larger 
milies, that the responsible people who are fit to undertake responsibilities are 
people who restrict the families, and that those who are willing to let other 
ople carry their responsibilities for them bring a large number of children 
o the world. 


— By Mr. Woodsworth: 
—Q. You have suggested in this connection that a scheme of family allow- 
neces would enable the unfit to bring more children into the world. Do you 
suggest that the present scheme retards or restrains them from bringing more 
‘children into the family?—A. You mean, lack of income? — 
Q. Lack of things?—A. Yes, I think it does, to a certain extent. 

{Mrs. Mildred Kensit.] 
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Q. Restrains those irresponsibles?—A. If they brink more than a cert. 
number of children into the world? ; 

Q. They bring them in?—A. To a large extent, but if they had addi 
income, they would bring still more children into the world. Z 


The CHairMaN: Father Lebel’s exact statement on the size of a family 
as follows: eee 


Economists maintain that a family must number at least th 

children in order that it shall not dwindle from one generation to another 

It is, therefore, families of four or more children which make up for t 

celibates, for the childless and small families, and, consequently, a nat 

which does not contain a certain proportion of large families is doomed) 

more or less rapid extinction. 

There is the number in the family; he speaks of three in the family, also four 
the minimum and the maximum. 

Mr. WoopswortH: Who is that? , 

The CuatrmMan: That is Father Lebel’s evidence before the Committee o 

February 26th. 


The witness retired. 


) 


Miss Wuirron: Might I supplement that with one of the sections in t. 
statement to which I referred? My reading and my understanding of that 
that in view of the fact that three is the minimum family necessary to carry 
the population at an even rate, that a great number of the population, as shown 
in Canada in the 1921 census, 49.8 had less than three children, that there a 
a large number of celibates, or unmarried, and that consequently large families 
from four upwards are necessary to brite the average of three all over the 
population; therefore I would read that paragraph as giving a certain amoun 
of support to the large family of from four upwards as necessary to the main- 
tenance of an average family ratio of three chidren. That is the way I read it. 


Mr. Tuorson: And that will adjust itself without artificial aid. 
The witness retired. 


The CuHarrMAN: If that finishes the questions, I have a letter here from > 
Mr. J. Howard Smith, Executive Director, Financial Federation of the — 
M.CS.A., addressed to Miss Mary Jennison, Assistant Secretary, Social Service 
Council of Canada, Toronto, Ontario, which should be incorporated into the 
record: — 


In response to your request I will try to advance one or two reaso 
why in my opinion action should be delayed by the Government in 
this matter until much more is known as to the conditions, which such 
legislation is supposed to be going to remedy. ~~ = 


1. It is claimed that F. A. will increase population, there is no 
evidence to prove this contention. Paul Douglas does not claim 
that it will do so, and even Father Labelle admits now that h 
has studied the question further, that it is improbable that this 
would result. ; 


2. It has been claimed that it would encourage men who now go 
from Canada to the United States to stay in Canada. Father 
Labelle admits that he has no statistics as to the social state of 
the men, who leave Canada for the States. It seems more than 
likely that a very large percentage of them may be single 
men. my 
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